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THE IRISH POLICY OF THE DISRAELI ADMINISTRATION, 
AND ITS RESULTS.! 


W* have reached a stage of the 
Irish Question at which we 
may take a brief retrospect of the 
recent controversy in the House of 
Commons, and of the attitude of 
the Government and the Opposition, 
and at which we may notice dis- 
tinctly the manifold issues involved 
in the subject. The Suspensory 
Bill, which, in the language of its 
chief opponent, we may hope will 
in some degree ‘ reconcile races and 
terminate the sorrows of afflicted 
centuries,’ by affirming that Reli- 
gious Equality shall be our future 
policy for Ireland, has passed 
through the House of Commons 
triumphantly, and, as we write, is 
being sent up to the House of Lords 
to abide its decision. We may guess 
how the measure will be dealt with 
in an august assembly which we 
shall not characterise with the au- 
thor of Coningsby, ‘as a mere Court 
of Registration of the decrees of the 
House of Commons,’ yet which of 
late years has too often been a 
type of the Conservatism? ‘that 
assumes in theory that everything 


established should be maintained, 
but at last adopts in practice that 
everything that is established is 
indefensible.’ Lord Russell, true 
to the genius of his life, will, 
doubtless, after alluding briefly 
to his noble inconsistency in this 
matter, urge on the peers the neces- 
sity and wisdom of giving Ireland 
an instalment of justice; and per- 
haps will hint at the extreme im- 
prudence of trying ‘to restrain the 
powerful by the weak ’—we again 
make use of Mr. Disraeli’s words ;— 
of rejecting what had been solemnly 
proposed by the House of Commons 
by immense majorities. Lord Derby, 
bound by his rash prediction 3 ‘ that 
the two Houses of Parliament would 
be irreconcilably at variance on this 
measure,’ will possibly vindicate the 
State Church in Ireland on his fa- 
vourite principle of ‘ muzzling the 
Catholics,’ and may win a short-lived 
victory, perchance disastrous to his 
party and his order. Lord Grey, 
we dare say, unable to perceive 
that in politics theories must bend 
to facts, will resent that his plan for 


__ | This article was written some days before the Debate in the House of Lords, but 
its publication was unavoidably delayed. We print it, however, as it originally stood. 
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and avoid ‘authorised reports’ of speeches, often ‘ revised’ for a purpose. 
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the ecclesiastical settlement of Ire- 
land is not being cxrried out, and 
will separate himself from his na- 
tural allies ; and his example will be, 
perhaps, followed by a few crotchety 
or jealous malcontents. As for the 
bishops, some will, no doubt, repeat 
the curious pleas for the Irish Esta- 
blishment heard at the meeting at 
St. James’s Hall, and may justify 
the caustic sneer of their present 
director in Church and State, that! 
‘they have never influenced public 
opinion, touched the heart of na- 
tions, or guided the conscience of a 
perplexed people.’ Lord Cairns, we 
are afraid, will prove too plainly 
that a great lawyer may be a bad 
politician ; and the rank and file of 
the Conservative nobles will main- 
tain the ‘ independence of the House 
of Lords’ as long as obstruction is 
safely practicable. On the whole, 
we suppose the Suspensory Bill will 
meet the fate of so many reforms of 
the noblest and most liberal kind— 
it will be thrown out in the House 
of Lords until the national voice 
shall enforce the reluctant assent of 
that assembly. Meanwhile, as the 
bill is itself merely a preliminary to 
permanent legislation hereafter, and 
the nation will have to pronounce 
on its merits, it may be advisable to 
consider briefly the actual state of 
the Irish Question ; how it has been 
treated by our political parties, and 
what have been the results of the 
conduct in this respect of our rival 
statesmen. 

The condition of Ireland during 
the last year, and of general opinion 
towards that country, must be fresh 
in the recollection of ourreaders. The 
dangerous aspect of the Fenian con- 
spiracy, and the prolonged suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, had 
made Englishmen perceive at last 
that a new policy for Ireland was 
necessary; and it was universally 
admitted that the Session of 1868 
was to be emphatically an Irish 
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Session. Lord Russell, as leader of 
the Opposition, gave utterance to 
the public sentiment at the close of 
the Session of 1867; and it is well 
known that his weighty words were 
not disregarded by the Government. 
The tragedy at Manchester, the 
trials that followed, the sympathy 
expressed in Ireland for the crimi- 
nals, and above all the Clerkenwell 
outrage, gave strength to the pre- 
vious general conviction ; and when 
Parliament met, in the spring of 
this year, the country echoed Lord 
Stanley’s phrase that ‘Ireland was 
the question of the hour,’ and felt 
that the problem must be dealt with. 
In these circumstances the Admi- 
nistration must have formed con- 
clusions on Irish affairs ; and, to do 
them justice, they performed this 
duty. In his first speech after he 
had become premier, Mr. Disraeli an- 
nounced that his? ‘ domestic policy 
would be a liberal, a truly liberal 
policy ;’ that the Chief Secretary in 
a few days would ‘state our general 
policy with regard to Ireland ;’ and 
that ‘if that policy were impugned, 
he and his colleagues would be pre- 
pared to vindicate it.’ This must 
have meant that generous measures 
for Ireland were not only in con- 
templation, but had been devised by 
a united Cabinet; and, on this occa- 
sion, the First Minister had a par- 
ticular reason to be strictly accurate, 
for Lord Russell’s voice was ringing 
in his ears denouncing® ‘ deception,’ 
and ‘a government which professed 
one thing and meant another.’ The 
Administration, if it did not redeem 
did not wholly forfeit its pledge ; 
and in the debate on Mr. Maguire’s 
motion, Lord Mayo‘ put forward the 
Ministerial programme in an elabo- 
rate speech of considerable ability. 
The policy he indicated, if not ‘truly 
liberal,’ diverged widely from Irish 
Conservatism, and in its tendencies 
could not be mistaken. On the 
Land Question he proposed to revive 
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the Devon Commission, and to bring 
in a bill to improve the relations of 
Landlord and Tenant; and with 
respect to the Irish State Church 
he deprecated agitation, pleaded for 
delay, and dwelt on the many diffi- 
culties of the subject. In all this 
there was nothing strange; but on 
two questions of the gravest impor- 
*tance Lord Mayo shadowed forth 
with distinctness a policy of a very 
different character. In opposition to 
party traditions, and to the current 
of modern thought, he announced 
the determination of the Govern- 
ment to confer a charter on the 
college in Dublin, which had been 
founded by the Catholic hierarchy 
for the higher education of Catholics 
in Ireland, and thus to create a 
Catholic university ‘which would, 
as far as possible, stand in the same 
relation to the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation, as Trinity College does to 
the Protestant.’ This institution 
was in a great degree to be under 
the Catholic Episcopate, and ‘ to be 
altogether free from Government 
control ;’ and it was to consist of a 
university and colleges, the one to 
be called into existence by an imme- 
diate subsidy of public money, the 
others to be endowed hereafter. 
‘With regard to endowments, it 
will be essential, of course, if Par- 
lament agrees to the proposal, in 
the first instance to provide for the 
necessary expenses of the university 
—that is to say, for the expenses 
of the officers and of the professors, 
and also to make some provision for 
a building ; and there is no doubt, 
if Parliament approves the scheme, 
it will not be indisposed to endow 
certain university scholarships. 
With regard to the endowment of 
colleges, it is impossible we could 
make any proposal of that kind at 
present, until we know what Iind 
the colleges will be.’ This specific 
scheme was followed by another, 
more obscure in terms, but showing 
plainly that the Government wished 
to preserve the State Church, and 
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to convert the rival Churches in 
Treland into establishments of a 
similar type, bound to the State 
and salaried by it ‘The Presby- 
terians are receiving a grant, which, 
at the best, is a miserable apology, 
and the Protestant Church is not 
at all averse to an alteration in their 
position.” ‘But we must not pre- 
scribe hastily; and ofall the schemes 
which have been proposed, I object 
pre-eminently to that known as the 
process of levelling down.’. . ‘There 
would not, I believe, be any objection 
to make all Churches equal, but the re- 
sult must be secured by elevation, not 
by confiscation.’ 

Such was the Irish policy of the 
Government, announced by the 
Minister chiefly responsible, with 
the sanction and in the presence of 
his colleagues. Considering how 
improbable it was that the House 
of Commons would consent to found 
a purely Catholic university in 
Ireland, or to tax the empire in order 
to prop up the Irish State Church 
with rival establishments, this policy 
may have been merely a scheme to 
amuse the Catholics of Ireland with 
projects, well known to be impos- 
sible to accomplish, and to detach 
them from the Liberal party. Or 
like the budget of 1852, and other 
designs from the same brain, it may 
have been simply a specious plan, 
full of great ‘ principles’ that lead to 
nothing, intended to cover like a 
purple patch the ragged poverty of 
Disraelite statesmanship, and to 
serve in its turn the game of illusion. 
But its insincerity or its crude- 
ness did not make it the less the 
deliberate act of the Tory Cabinet 
which put it forward; and, save 
that it was practically unwise—since, 
in the actual state of opinion, it was 
certain to be rejected by Parliament 
—we are far from saying that, in its 
general outline, it did not deserve 
respect and attention. That this 
policy, however, was what we have 
described, and was so understood 
by all public men, is not open to 
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real question. Mr. Gladstone, fol- 
lowing Lord Mayo in the debate, 
interpreted it in its obvious sense, 
in the hearing, we believe, of its 
exponent, and he challenged the 
Government on the point directly, 
without having been in the least 
contradicted.! ‘I wish to call the 
attention of the House to what 
appears to me a point of great im- 
portance. We have reached a 
stage in the progress of this contro- 
versy. Not only did the noble lord 
say “‘ Make the Consolidated Fund 
tributary for the universities of par- 
ticular communions or denomina- 
tions,” but he made a significant 
allusion with regard to the Presby- 
terians. “The Regium Donum,” 
said the noble lord, “is miserably 
small, and is utterly unsuited to its 
purpose.” What, sir, is the sequi- 
tur of that statement? That the 
Regium Donum is to be increased, 
on the proposal of the Government, 
on the first favourable opportunity : 
and I have not the least doubt that 
if, when that were done, there was a 
fear of thereby exciting a sharper 
sense of inequality on the part of 
the Roman Catholic population, all 
danger of that would be met by the 
Government with an assurance that 
they were not indisposed to make 
the large revenues of this country 
directly tributary to the support of 
the Roman Catholic Church. ... . 
[ am not going to discuss the 
respective meritsof “levellingup”’ or 
“levelling down ;”’ but “ equality,” 
understood in the sense of grants 
from the Exchequer, in order to 
bring the general population of 
Ireland up to the level of the Esta- 
blishment, or understood in the sense 
of dividing and redistributing the 
income and revenues of the Esta- 
blishment in salaries and stipends to 
the clergy of the several communi- 
ties—these are measures which, 
whether they would have been 
beneficial or not at other times, have 
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now, in my opinion, 
bounds of possibility.’ 
Mr. Disraeli, who replied to his 
opponent, did not even attempt to 
disavow this interpretation of the 
Ministerial policy. On the con- 
trary, he eulogised Lord Mayo’s 
speech, and approved his sentiments 
in every respect, though his lan- 
guage was characteristically vague, 
and dealt a good deal in gaudy 
generalities. It is certain, however, 
that at this time he vindicated 
the projects for Ireland of which 
doubtless he had been the author. 
After dwelling at length on the 
extreme value of the ‘principle’ 
of ecclesiastical endowments, ‘as 
connecting Government with reli- 
gion,’ he expressed his approbation 
of the celebrated speech in which, 
as far back as 1844, he had de- 
nounced the ‘alien’ Irish Esta- 
blishment, had described it as a 
‘ Puritan’ institution, and had de- 
clared that ‘the Irish Church 
Question would be settled on 
principles analogous to those laid 
down by a great statesman in 1636, 
when there was a_ recognised 
equality between the Churches in 
Ireland.’ With this very significant 
retrospect, he proceeded to justify 
in plain terms the ‘establishment’ 
of the Catholic university; and 
with regard to the rest of his plan, 
these allusions we think are hardly 
ambiguous? :—‘I am in favour of 
ecclesiastical endowments; I believe 
they have contribnted greatly to 
the welfare of this country. 
What strikes me always in Treland 
as a general principle is that you 
should create and not destroy... . . 
I do not wish to conceal my strong 
opinion that we are approaching a 
time when there must be a change in 
the status of the unendowed clergy of 
Ireland. Ido not mean by that to 
say that Iam in favour of what is 
called paying the Irish priests. . . . 
I am unwilling that any clergy 
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should be stipendiaries of the State 

. while I should be sorry to 
see anything in Ireland destroyed. 
I do not believe that the Irish Esta- 
blished Church will remain with 
respect to the other portions of the 
population—with regard to the clergy 
of the other portions of the population 
—in the identical position which 
she now occupies.’ In short, at the 
close of this debate, not a member 
of the House of Commons doubted 
that the creation of a Catholic uni- 
versity, and Religious Equality, 
assured by placing all the Churches 
in Ireland on a common level, were 
the avowed objects of the Disraeli 
Ministry. 

In this state of things Mr. Glad- 
stone brought forward in the House 
of Commons the famous Resolutions, 
of which the Suspensory Bill is the 
consequence. He proposed that, 


subject to vested rights, the Irish 
State Church should cease to exist, 
and that an address should be pre- 
sented to the Crown, to place at the 


disposition of Parliament the tem- 
poral property of the Irish Esta- 
blishment. In the speech in which 
he introduced the Resolutions, he 
showed that his paramount object 
was to efface the odious sectarian 
ascendancy of which the State 
Church is the chief badge, and that 
a liberal construction of vested 
rights would leave that Church 
three-fifths of its revenues; and, 
while he distinctly disclaimed a 
design of endowing rival commu- 
nions in Ireland, he contented him- 
self with a declaration that any 
surplus of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ought to be applied to pur- 
poses strictly Irish. If we consider 
this policy in the abstract, and with- 
out reference to the state of opinion 
or to the actual condition of Ire- 
land, it is certainly open, we think, 
to objection. It abandons to the 
voluntary system, and cuts off from 
relations with the State, the 
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Churches of every communion in 
Ireland ; and it will perhaps appro- 
priate to secular uses some part of 
a fund originally destined to main- 
tain the faith of a religious people. 
But if we reflect that no other means 
of getting rid of the Establishment 
exist—regard being had to English 
sentiments, and what the mischief 
of that Establishment is—all other 
considerations give way; and it 
would have been treason in sound 
Liberals to have hesitated to follow 
Mr. Gladstone. The Government, 
as will be remembered, met the 
Resolutions by a dilatory amend- 
ment, which, conceding that ‘ con- 
siderable modifications’ in the 
temporalities of the Establishment 
might be ‘expedient,’ proposed to 
defer legislation on the subject un- 
til the meeting of the Reformed 
Parliament. We must pass over the 
censure pronounced by Lord Cran- 
borne and Mr. Lowe on a device 
which, by using the ambiguous 
term ‘modifications,’ sought to 
catch the votes of Liberals who 
aimed at the disendowment of the 
Irish Church, and of Conservatives 
who merely wished to reform it ; 
and shall simply observe that it was 
a Stanley who asked ‘ what thimble 
the pea was under,’ and that Lord 
Stanley will perhaps recollect his 
leader’s aphorism! ‘ that cunning is 
not caution, nor habitual perfidy 
high policy of state.’ What we 
would direct attention to is that 
this amendment was perfectly con- 
sistent with the policy of the Govern- 
ment as regards the Church to which 
we have already referred; and Lord 
Stanley, enigmatical as he was, 
showed that he had not receded 
from that policy. In criticising Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions, and dis- 
cussing with unction a variety of 
schemes of ‘ modifications’ of the 
Irish Establishment, he observed— 
‘ Probably not one educated person 
in a hundred will contend that the 
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Trish ecclesiastical arrangements are 
satisfactory as they stand. . . . Ido 
not propose at this time to go into 
the question of what I individually 
think ought to be done in the matter 
of the Irish Establishment... . 
But I conceive that some modifica- 
tion in the status of the Irish Church 
Establishment is to all appearances 
inevitable.’ The faint cheers of 
the Orange members, as the speaker 
of these words resumed his seat, 
showed how they understood that 
Lord Stanley concurred fully in the 
scheme of the Government. 

We can merely glance at the de- 
bates that followed, and that ended 
in the rejection of the amendment, 
in the acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions, and in the passing of 
the Suspensory Bill through the 
House of Commons by large ma- 
jorities. On the question of the 
maintenance of the Establishment, 
the argument was really all on one 
side: Lord Stanley’s plea for delay 
was scorned; and Mr. Disraeli’s re- 
mark that ‘a system is doomed that 
cannot bear discussion,’ was veri- 
fied. In 1868, as in 1845, no 
speaker answered Macaulay’s chal- 
lenge, ‘Is the Irish Church a good 
institution ? does it fulfil a single end 
of a Church ?’ and the controversy 
simply was an example how pre- 
judice, injustice, and lazy Conser- 
vatism have prolonged the being of 
political evil. As it was impossible 
to deny that the Irish Establish- 
ment was not only a palpable failure 
and scandal, but was odious to the 
mass of the Irish people, its de- 
fenders for the most part fell back 
on the dreary platitudes beside the 
subject, which most persons, we 
suppose, are sick of; and the ‘rights 
of property,’ the ‘compact of the 
Union,’ the Catholic ‘pledge of 
1829,’ the Coronation Oath, the 
resident gentry supplying the place 
of the absentees—all the irrelevant 
fallacies which surround this ques- 
tion without even approaching its 
merits—were paraded anew in the 
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cause of obstruction. We need not 
dwell on these stale topics, nor yet 
notice the unconscious irony of Mr. 
Hardy’s rhapsody on ‘the senti- 
mental grievance’ of disestablish- 
ment to hundreds of thousands 
of ‘loyal Protestants,’ a kind of 
wrong which would only provoke 
his sneers in the case of the Irish 
nation, becoming prodigious in his 
eyes in the case of a minority in it. 
T'wo arguments of a more general 
scope were urged especially by the 
Government with the aim evidently 
of bettering their position, and of 
arousing a ‘cry’ in their favour. 
Mr. Disraeli, having made up his 
mind to oppose the Resolutions of his. 
rival, dwelt solemnly, and in gran- 
diose phrase, on the sacred ‘ prin- 
ciple’ of Establishments, and did 
not scruple to identify the fortunes 
of the Irish Establishment in every 
respect with those of the National 
Church of England. Amidst an 
extraordinary mass of such rubbish 
as that the Irish were not a con- 
quered race, that the Catholics of 
Ireland were in the same position, 
as regards the State Church, as 
the English Dissenters, and that 
there was a political analogy be- 
tween the Establishment and the 
Fishmongers’ Company, he warned 
his hearers that, even in Ireland, 
‘authority is not to be divorced 
from religion’—that is, that a State 
must have a creed and propagate it, 
whatever the feelings of its subjects, 
and that an attack on the Irish 
Establishment would imperil, and, 
if successful, destroy, the relations 
of Church and State in this country. 
We have no room to comment on 
‘arguments,’ one of which directly 
leads to persecution, and at present 
refuses Ireland justice, and the other 
of which simply sets at nought the 
ecclesiastical history of the three 
kingdoms; and we can only refer to 
the emphatic warning of Mr. Glad- 
stone to English churchmen not to 
associate in a Mezentian union their 
iiving Church with a dead Esta- 
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blishment, and not to take heed of 
exploded sophistries that revive the 
doctrines of Philip and Alva. It 
was not difficult for the Opposition 
to maintain the cause of good sense 
and equity. They had only to dwell 
on the melancholy tale of the origin 
and progress of the Irish Establish- 
ment; to enlarge upon its hopeless 
position ; to expose a wrong with- 
out a parallel of its kind in any 
nation in Europe. Two points were 
brought out, we think, more fully 
in these debates than on previous 
occasions—the animosity engen- 
dered by such an institution in all 
classes of Irish Catholics against 
the system of government in Ire- 
land, and the train of evils that 
necessarily follow; and we wel- 
come this as a sign of improvement 
in general opinion upon this ques- 
tion. 

The most striking feature of these 
debates, however, was the conduct 
of the Government as respects the 
policy for Ireland they had them- 
selves enunciated. Not until the 
discussion was reaching its close, 
and public opinion was being clearly 
pronounced, did they attempt to 
disclaim their schemes of creating 
a university for the Catholics in 
Ireland, and of surrounding the 
State Church with the rival esta- 
blishments of other communions. 
Mr. Hardy exclaimed that the 
Church of Ireland ‘had the glory 
and privilege of upholding the light 
of the Reformation ;’ but he did 
not deny that the Government was 
prepared to found institutions whose 
whole object would be to extinguish 
that light if possible. Mr. Disraeli 
perorated in sonorous phrases on 
the necessity of having an ascendant 
Church connected in supremacy 
with the State, but until the latest 
moment he did not dispute that he 
had projected reducing that Church 
by elevating its antagonists, and 
producing equality by bringing 
these into relations with the State. 
Yet the Ministry had full notice of 
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the subject ; their intended policy 
was repeatedly challenged in dis- 


tinct language by the Opposition. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke thus on the 
30th of April:—‘I must do the 
Government the justice to say that 
they themselves opened the question 
of religious differences in Ireland. 
The Government spontaneously put 
forward their policy for Ireland, 
and with singular maladroitness 
proposed to establish a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland, to 
be charged wpon the Exchequer of this: 
country ; and were willing to deal 
with the question of religious 
equality, provided they could do so 
by the means of new endowments.’ 
And he spoke thus again on the 
22nd of May:—‘ What we have to 
look to are the official declarations. 
of Ministers, made in their own 
name, made on behalf of their col- 
leagues, acquiesced in by their 
colleagues, left to abide uncontra- 
dicted and unexplained by their 
colleagues until weeks and months 
have elapsed..... I understated 
the effect of the words of the noble 
Earl (Lord Mayo). ‘There would 
not, I believe, be any objection to: 
make all churches equal, but the 
result must be secured by elevation 
and not by depression.” . . . The 
project of the Government, if there be 
a meaning in words, was a project 
of concurrent endowment.’ And Mr. 
Horsman, on the 27th of April, 
drew this pointed contrast between 
the plans of the Ministry and 
those foreshadowed in the Resolu- 
tions :—‘It has been said that the 
issue before the House was dis- 
establishment or the existing state 
of things. That is not the fact. 
The issue is between the policy of 
the Government and the policy con- 
tained in these Resolutions. The 


Government policy, as stated by the 
Trish Secretary, is to establish 
religious equality in Ireland by 
levelling upwards; the policy of 
the Resolutions is a counter policy 
of levelling downwards. The policy 
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of the Government is to charter and 
endow a Roman Catholic University 
as a preliminary to endowing the Ro- 
man Catholic Church; the policy of 
the Resolutions is to disendow the 
Roman Catholics of Maynooth, and 
to have the Roman Catholic Church, 
like the Protestant, disendowed. 
The policy of the Government is to 
elevate the status of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, and give them the 
countenance of the State; the policy 
of the Resolutions is to divorce 
the State from all depositaries 
of titles and ecclesiastical dignities 
in Ireland whatever, and to put 
Protestants and Roman Catholics 
on an equality, without counte- 
nance or interference of the State. 
Again, sir, the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to increase the Regium 
Donum by a new charge; the policy 
of the Resolutions is to release the 
Consolidated Fund from the charge 
of all religious bounty whatever. 
In a word, the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to have three endowed Churches 
in Ireland ; the policy of the Resolu- 
tions is to have none. These are the 
points of difference between the 
two sides of the House on which 
we shall go to the country.” Nota 
syllable of contradiction was offered 
to this decided statement at the 
time ! 

The Resolutions, as every one 
knows, were completely successful 
in the House of Commons. Appa- 
rently, while the question was at 
issue, the minds of the Ministry, 
or rather of their head, were being 
‘educated,’ by the force of circum- 
stances, into a purpose we should 
characterise as ‘deceptive;’ but 
that we recollect the admonition to 
‘politeness’ of the orator ‘who 
never attacked any one.’ Mr. Dis- 
raeli, before many weeks had passed, 
discovered that his intended Irish 
policy, like many other of his ‘ great 
ideas,’ was wholly at odds with pub- 
lic opinion, and especially odious to 
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many of his party. The British 
taxpayer had no notion that he was 
to be mulcted in fresh burdens in 
order to set round the Irish Es- 
tablishment — of whose sinecure 
bishops and ornamental dignitaries 
he had probably heard a great deal 
—a costly girdle of rival State 
Churches; men of sense perceived 
that the scheme was hopeless, and 
contrary to the national sentiment ; 
and Irish Orangemen and some 
English Protestants became frantic 
at the bare idea of giving ‘ Popery’ 
any more encouragement. A seces- 
sion from the Tory ranks being 
threatened, and the ‘country’ dis- 
approving the Ministerial pro- 
gramme, Mr. Disraeli, who had 
defended his policy as long and as 
openly as he had dared, resolved 
at last to throw it over, and, as in 
the case of the Reform Bill of 1867, 
to hit upon something more popu- 
lar. The lucky refusal of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy to accept a charter 
for the Catholic university, even on 
the terms proposed by the Govern- 
ment, seemed to open a way out of 
one difficulty ; and as for the plan 
of religious equality, to be assured 
‘by making all Churches equal,’ a 
practised rhetorician can do a great 
deal by dwelling on the ambiguities 
of language. Accordingly, upon 
the second reading of the Suspen- 
sory Bill, the Prime Minister did 
not scruple to speak thus':—‘ There 
are two most considerable charges, 
the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
university and the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. I say that 
we did not propose to endow a 
Roman Catholic university, nor to 
pay the Roman Catholic clergy. 
. . » » But then it has been strongly 
urged that my noble friend (Lord 
Mayo) used the expression, ... . 
“religious equality.” Now, that 
is a very vague phrase. What do 
you mean by religious equality? 
.. ++ LT conceive that when a man 
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has complete and perfect enjoyment 
of his religion—when all religions 
before the law are equal—that state 
of things is religious equality... . 
But to suppose that, in a country 
like Ireland, there may not be va- 
rious modes by which you may raise 
the clergy of the different denomina- 
tions in @ manner more consonant to 
their feelings of self-respect than you 
could in a country like England 
.... ts @ position which no man 
would for a moment pretend to sup- 
port. You have been doing things 
year by year by which the status of 
the Roman clergymen in Ireland has 
been improved and recognised; and 
nodoubt thereare many things which 
might still be done without violat- 
ing the principles of our constitu- 
tion, and without inducing you to 
agree to revolutionary proceedings.’ 

Lord Mayo, we unfeignedly regret 
to say, took the cue from his Me- 
phistophelian chief—no doubt over- 
borne by that scrupulous genius 


who became famous by diatribes on 
duplicity:'—‘I believe a great 
change has for years been taking 
place in Ireland, and that there has 
been an elevation of Churches other 
than those of the Established Church, 
very much to the benefit of the country 


at large. Holding these opinions, I 
say that I thought that process which 
had been going on for years was a 
salutary one, and should not be stop- 
ped. In expressing that opinion, I 
wished to convey to the House that 
I thought it was desirable that the 
course of ecclesiastical arrangements 
for some years should be continued, 
and that no violent stop should be 
put to it... . I never did propose 
that which I am accused of having 
proposed, namely, an immediate and 
large endowment by the State for 
religious purposes. . . . I must re- 
mind the House what has been the 
line of policy adopted by them for 
many years on this question. I 
must remind them how the May- 
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nooth grant has been increased, and 
how the Regiwm Donum has been 
over and over again maintained ; and 
how from time to time chaplains of 
all denominations of Christians have 
been appointed to public institutions, 
workhouses, and gaols; and how 
chaplains of all denominations have 
been appointed to the army, with the 
sanction of the House. In making 
those remarks I merely intended to 
convey to the House that the policy 
which we have pursued for some time 
ought to be continued, and that it 
might be desirable, when the oppor- 
tunity arose, that that policy should 
be further enlarged.’ 

The powers of ‘Parliamentary 
face’ are great, as Mr. Disraeli has 
preached and practised; but we 
doubt if such an explanation as this 
was ever offered to the House of 
Commons. The Irish policy of the 
Disraelite Ministry had, at the com- 
mencement of the session, been 
announced with a preliminary 
flourish; it was to be something 
‘truly liberal’ and great; it was to 
‘reconcile races, and terminate the 
sorrows of afflicted centuries.” When 
declared, it was perfectly under- 
stood ; not once or twice, but over 
and over again ; not byobscure men, 
but by its principal leaders, did the 
Opposition impugn it in the sense in 
which it was obviously to be inter- 
preted ; and the Cabinet not only 
did not repudiate it in this meaning, 
but accepted it, not indistinctly, as 
a basis of discussion. Yet when the 
debates had well-nigh ended, this 
interpretation, we are gravely told, 
was @ mere invention, a Liberal 
figment; and the objects of the 
Government, properly understood, 
were something quite different, nay 
opposite. Parliamentary parties 
during two months had been play- 
ing a game of cross purposes, and 
acting a comedy of mutual errors ; 
the litigants in the great national 
Forum had been squabbling over a 
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false issue. ‘Endowing the Ca- 
tholic university’ was a myth, 
though it had been supposed that a 
‘ grant for a building and university 
scholarships’ was being asked for, 
and that future ‘endowments’ were 
part of the project. There had 
been no intention to sustain the 
Establishment by the concurrent 
establishment of other Churches— 
for who ever thought of ‘ paying 
the priests’ ?—and such phrases as 
‘making all Churches equal,’ ‘ se- 
curing the result by elevation,’ the 
‘principle of creating and not de- 
stroying,’ in reference to ecclesias- 
tical arrangements; and ‘ changing 
the status of the unendowed clergy 
in Ireland’ meant the continuance 
simply of the existing system. ‘ Re- 
ligious equality,’ the term applied 
for years to a variety of schemes 
for removing the anomalies of the 
Establishment, in the Government 
sense was nothing more than liberty 
to worship God as you please. In 
fact, the Irish policy of the Cabinet, 
with its rich promise and great 
‘ principles,’ was only maintaining 
the grant to Maynooth, and secur- 
ing chaplains to all denominations 
—keeping in the old ways of many 
years—following out slavishly the! 
‘ teakettle precedents’ of Sir Robert 
Peel, the ‘Humbug and Humdrum,’ 
denounced by a patriotic orator with 
a keen sense of ‘an organised hy- 
pocrisy!’ And nothing more had 
been ever put forward ; and Govern- 
ment had been consistent through- 
out; and what was the ‘ use of the 
vague charges and the insinuations 
and inuendoes of the Opposition ?’ 
Mr. Disraeli having, in this man- 
ner, purged himself and his fol- 
lowers of what once he called ‘ the 
taint of the Ultramontane faction,’ 
has since raised the cry of the 
‘Church in danger,’ and is now the 
chosen champion of ‘ Protestantism.’ 
Driven from the position he endea- 
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voured to hold by the large ma- 
jorities on the Resolutions, he has, 
with an eye to the coming elections, 
put on the mask of ‘ No surrender,’ 
and in the hope of keeping in the 
Government, has preached on the 
relations of Church and State in 
language worthy of Lord Eldon. 
Of course, in all this he has been 
quite consistent, for it is one of the 
characteristics of this Proteus to be 
as precise on this point as any frail 
sinner upon her virtue; but his 
Protestant zeal shows the energy of 
a convert, and, perhaps, in his case 
is not very convenient. The orator 
who announced that? ‘the greatest 
cause of misery in Ireland was the 
identity of institutions with Eng- 
land,’ especially ‘of that primary 
institution of all, the union of 
Church and State,’ now insists on 
the excellence of that identity, and 
proclaims that? that union is the 
great security for civilisation and 
religious liberty.’ The orator who 
declared‘ ‘ that the constitution in 
Church and State no longer existed,’ 
and that your Erastian system was 
crumbling under your feet,’ now 
asserts that the ‘royal supremacy’ 
is the very keystone of that consti- 
tution, and that Erastianism is the 
deepest faith of the nation. The 
‘alien’ Church, the maintenance of 
which in Ireland made England 
‘ responsible ’ for disaffection, is the 
holy of holies of Conservative reve- 
rence ;> ‘there is no fear that her 
Majesty’s Government will notstand 
by the Protestant churches and Pro- 
testant institutions of Ireland.’ The 
Irish Orangemen who, a few years 
ago, were ‘ Puritans,’ and ‘ enemies 
of the Tory party,’ are made the 
henchmen of the Conservative mi- 
nister, and are informed that to re- 
duce their ‘ ascendency’ would be 
‘ to subvert the institutions to which 
they owe their greatness and hap- 
piness.’ A policy for Ireland of 
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* June 9, 1868. 
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‘conciliation and concession’ was 
all very well till ‘revolutionary 
politicians’ thought of laying hands 
on the Irish Establishment; but 
that profane touch will ‘ change the 
character of the country and dim 
the splendour of the crown,’ and we 
must need think of the safety of the 
empire. What a pity, too, that! 
‘there is a cry of “No Protes- 
tantism,” ’ quoth this honest advo- 
cate of ‘making all Churches in 
Ireland equal ;’ for if you strike at 
the connection of Church and State 
even in Ireland, where the Church 
is odious, you destroy the same 
connection in England, where the 
Church is in the true sense national, 
and opinion must avert this cata- 
strophe. When we reflect on who 
the personage is who of late has been 
uttering sentiments like these—on 
his antecedents and the character of 
his intellect—we can only say, in 
his own words :? ‘ It is impossible to 
know what are the feelings of an- 
other. Feeling depends on tem- 
perament ; it depends on the idio- 
syncrasy of the individual; it de- 
pends upon the organisation of the 
animal that feels. But this we will 
tell the right honourable gentleman, 
that he may not feel humiliated, 
but the country ought to feel hu- 
miliated.’ 

The whole of this conduct speaks 
for itself; from first to last it is 
hardly necessary to comment upon 
the attitude taken by the Disraelite 
ministry with respect to Ireland. 
There is, no doubt, a cause for this 
independently of the character of 
the Premier; a feeble government 
will sometimes make an essay at a 
plausible policy, and, should that 
policy prove a failure, will, in order 
to set itself right in opinion, fall 
back on a wholly different position. 
No doubt, too, this Conservative 
Cabinet can find, in precedents 
created by itself, some analogy for 
what has occurred lately: within a 
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few months their fixed resolve to 
oppose ‘any degradation’ of the 
franchise, became a scheme of scarce 
limited household suffrage; and we 
have been told all through that 
this was consistency. But in these 
recent acts of the Government we 
perceive a stretch of cynical au- 
dacity and a disregard of the na- 
tional interests which, even in their 
case, is, we own, surprising. A 
policy of kindness is‘announced for 
Ireland, containing a large and 
important concession, and fore- 
shadowing changes of a vital cha- 
racter, revolutionising the ecclesi- 
astical settlement of that country, 
and substituting a system entirely 
different. This policy is defended 
by the Administration, and dis- 
tinctly assailed by the Opposition, 
both parties being agreed on its 
aim, and both joining issue on the 
subject. But the Government 
measures find no favour, and a 
counter policy is put forward, which 
receives the assent of the House of 
Commons, reconciles the hitherto 
divided Liberals, is approved by the 
great body of the nation, and 
threatens to bring to an inglorious 
close the brief career of a patriotic 
ministry. Then, but not till then, 
the Government disavows its own 
policy in its accepted sense, and 
insists that nothing was ever in- 
tended but to adhere to the old 
routine in Ireland, or at most to 
vary it in a slight degree. Nor is 
this all; for the Prime Minister 
flies off in an opposite direction, 
and, with a barefacedness which, in 
his case, excites equal amusement 
and disgust, tries to stir up fanati- 
cism, to convulse the country, and 
to blast the hopes of the Irish 
people, in order to make a little 
capital for a bankrupt administra- 
tion without credit. He, the 
leader of Young England—with 
his sneers at Puritanism, and his 
appeals to Catholics as the friends 
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of Toryism—he, the orator who 
denounced the Irish Establishment 
and the alliance of Church and 
State in Ireland—he, the minister 
who, a few weeks ago, was ready 
to set up and endow Catholicism— 
is now hounding on his Orange 
supporters and their satellites in a 
ery against Popery—has declared 
that the Irish Establishment and 
the alliance of Church and State in 
Ireland are essential parts of the 
constitution, and in rabid speeches 
and Maundy-Thursday letters—ap- 
peals from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober—proclaims that ‘ Ritualists 
and Catholics’ are in a conspiracy 
to seize upon supreme power in 
these kingdoms. What words 
would be too strong to express the 
sense of indignation such conduct 
would provoke in the case of almost 
any other statesman ; but really as 
regards Mr. Disraeli we must con- 
fess a different sentiment: in the 
words of Junius, ‘by a regular 
progression from surprise to wonder, 
from wonder to astonishment, and 
so on through all the forms of 
admiration, he has conducted us to 
that state of philosophical repose 
which may set even the miracles of 
the present ministry at defiance.’ 
Nor does the country much differ 
from us; it has taken the measure 
of our great man; and it will 
neither heed his sinister attempt to 
distract the empire with sectarian 
passion, nor refuse Ireland justice 
because he is now upon the stump 
of fanaticism. 

The Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment, however, does not exhaust 
its titles to respect, nor its claims 
on the confidence of the nation. Its 
conduct after the crisis caused by 
the majorities in favour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions deserves 
the serious attention of Englishmen, 
though we must notice it very 
briefly. We shall not say, in Mr. 
Disraeli’s phrase, that that conduct 
will ‘change the character of the 
country, deprive the subjects of her 
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Majesty of some of their most 
precious privileges, and dangerously 
touch even the tenure of the crown,’ 
but it was an outrage on the con- 
stitution ; it has done violence to 
our parliamentary system ; its ten- 
dency has been to place the sove. 
reign in opposition to the House of 
Commons; and it has possibly even 
discovered defects in our securities 
for free political action not to be 
regarded as imaginary or trifling. 
When the House of Commons, 
by affirming the Resolutions, had 
condemned the Irish policy of the 
Government, one course only, we 
think, was open to Mr. Disraeli as a 
constitutional minister. He had an 
abstract right to dissolve Parlia- 
ment; not because, as he appears 
to suppose, the House of Commons 
was, in 1865, elected under Liberal 
auspices, but because the question 
of the Irish Church was not, at 
that time, before the nation, and it 
might be reasonable to submit it to 
the great tribunal of public opinion. 
But this right was subject to the 
condition that there was a fair 
prospect that the new House of 
Commons would reverse the de- 
cision of its predecessor; for other- 
wise, in the grave language of 
Burke, it was ‘fit that ministers 
should yield to Parliament, and not 
that Parliament should be modelled 
to fit their purposes,’ or else ‘ Parlia- 
ment would become a mere appen- 
dage of administration.’ Now, such 
a prospect did not exist, and there 
were indications the other way, the 
Liberal party having been reunited 
on the subject of the Resolutions, 
and this, in several instances, having 
been effected by the pressure of 
constituents. To dissolve, more- 
over, the actual Parliament, and to 
call together a new House of Com- 
mons, which could only live for a 
few months—it being necessary that 
the Reformed Parliament should 
meet in the spring of next year at 
latest—was obviously hardly to be 
thought of; in fact, a penal disso- 
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lution at this juncture would have 
been almost a desperate expedient. 
On the other hand, that a minister 
beaten decisively twice on a vital 
question, involving the interests of 
the whole empire, should remain in 
office, seemed hardly possible : such 
a step would violate the constitu- 
tion, and would probably only lead 
to a vote of direct censure by the 
House of Commons. We hold, 
therefore, that last May Mr. Disraeli 
had but one thing to do, con- 
sistently with his duty to the 
crown, and with his true position 
as a statesman—to resign an office 
virtually forfeited, and, according 
to constitutional usage, to go with 
his party into opposition. Such 
conduct would, no doubt, have 
placed a rival upon the Treasury 
Bench, and might have galled an 
ambitious spirit ; but it would have 
re-established the harmony between 
the executive and the House of 
Commons, an essential security of 
the constitution ; it would have set 
Government in its” true place; it 
would have saved the character of 
the Conservative party, and ani- 
mated it with renewed vigour; it 
would, moreover, had Mr. Disraeli 
sincerely wished to effect that ob- 
ject, have prolonged the existence 
of the Establishment in Ireland. 
The Conservatives would, indeed, 
have lost the management of a 
general election—a material loss of 
a questionable kind—but morally 
they would have greatly gained : 
united, freed from the trammels of 
office, and banded together upon a 
principle, they would have made it 
most difficult for a Liberal minister, 
with a party still far from com- 
pletely at one, to have dealt de- 
cisively with the Irish Establish- 
ment. 

Considerations such as_ these, 
however, were disregarded by the 
First Minister. We acquit him of 
a mere sordid appetite for place; 
but his vanity would not allow him 
to descend from the. pedestal to 
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which he had raised himself by arts 
and gifts we shall not dwell on; 
and he resolved tenaciously to re- 
main in office. In the very circum- 
stance which, in our judgment, 
should have made it incumbent on 
him to resign, he saw a possible 
means of safety ; and he followed it 
up with a reckless boldness which, 
for the moment, has passed suc- 
cessful. We cannot determine, nor 
shall we examine, what exactly 
took place at the famous inter- 
view between her Majesty and the 
Premier, of which we have had so 
many explanations, nor shall we 
criticise his enigmatical counsels, 
or the awkward disclosures of the 
Duke of Richmond. But bearing 
in mind that, just before that in- 
terview, the ‘presiding genius of 
the present administration ’ advised 
it authoritatively ‘not to resign,’ 
and that the Queen rejected the 
resignation tendered by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, to save appearances, with a 
‘permission to dissolve’ almost at 
pleasure, it is clear that the Premier 
had from the first determined to 
continue in office, and to rule the 
House, though in a hopeless mi- 
nority, by the means of an impend- 
ing dissolution, which, in this in- 
stance, would be so grievous that 
it could hardly fail to paralyse the 
Opposition. Accordingly he has 
remained at the head of affairs, 
unable to govern or to carry out a 
policy, and with followers baffled, 
humiliated, and dismayed, but keep- 
ing his antagonists in check by a 
succession of ministerial crises, and 
with intimations that, if forced too 
far, he would subject the members 
of the House of Commons to two 
general elections within a twelve- 
month. Yet, though these tactics 
have been successful, the results, 
inevitable under a constitutional 
system, have not been slow to make 
their appearance. The House of 
Commons, by its majority, has re- 
peatedly clashed with the executive, 
and the concord between these 
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powers, necessary to the safe work- 
ing of the constitution, has more 
than once been rudely interrupted. 
The mimster, in straits, has had 
recourse to sinister expedients to 
maintain himself; and the sacred 
name of the sovereign has been 
abused in a desperate attempt to 
retain office. The whole scheme of 
Government has been degraded, the 
administration being unable to fulfil 
its proper functions, and the Oppo- 
sition coercing it to obey its man- 
dates, itself unfettered by responsi- 
bility ; and the House of Commons 
has been at a deadlock, in which 
the business of the State has given 
place to unseemly recrimination 
and passion. In this crisis the in- 
fluence of party, essential to our 
institutions, has been weakened to 
an extraordinary and perilous de- 
gree; and the Conservatives, in a 
false position, are unable to resist 
whatever their antagonists compel 
them to accept and ratify. Not the 
least, too, the vague sense that the 
minister could extinguish the House 
of Commons when he pleased has 
made its action feeble and irritable, 
and to a certain extent has lowered 
its dignity. 

In countries new to parliamen- 
tary institutions, or of an excitable 
national temperament, a crisis like 
this, it is not improbable, would 
lead to violence or revolution. 
Trained as Englishmen are in re- 
verence for government, and with 
their steady and solid character, it 
will end only in passing dissatis- 
faction ; they will look forward to 
the general election to open a way 
out of their difficulties. But it is 
not to be denied that the Premier’s 
conduct has strained the constitu- 
tion in no slight degree, has dis- 
credited the executive and his own 
party, and has laid down a prece- 
dent for the illegitimate retention 
of the symbols of power not to be 
lightly thought of. If a minister 
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can succeed in retaining office 
against a large majority of the 
House of Commons by a continuing 
threat of a dissolution, one of the 
main checks of our representative 
system will have been reduced 
almost to nothingness, and a de. 
cided step will have been made to 
ruling against the will of Parlia. 
ment. Nor can we anticipate the 
possible results; how the crown 
might be brought into collisions of 
a perilous kind with the House of 
Commons; how great and far-reach- 
ing might be the disturbance. And 
it should be remembered that Mr. 
Disraeli is the only cause of this 
state of things. Had he retired 
from office, the present collapse of 
representative government could 
not have occurred; and though 
he has lately had the audacity to 
assert that his retention of place 
was an act of self-sacrifice in the 
interests of the Church, it will be 
difficult to think in that way of 
conduct exactly of an opposite ten- 
dency. Perhaps the most subtle 
mischievous consequence of his 
manoeuvres has been that parties in 
the State have been forced from their 
true position; the Conservatives 
driven to make concessions re- 
peatedly of a most radical charac- 
ter, the Liberals outbidding and co- 
ercing them, and the distinctive 
feature of a constitutional régime, 
opposing parties with well-defined 
principles, being obliterated to the 
general detriment.'! ‘Sir,’ once 
exclaimed a prophetic orator, ‘ I say 
that the parliamentary course is for 
this House to have the advantage of a 
government formed on distinct prin- 
ciples, and having in consequence 
a constitutional opposition.’ 

‘If you choose to support a govern- 
ment that announces no distinctive 
principles, which is in turn supported 
by an opposition that does not oppose, 
I am certain there is no spirit and 


no nation that can resist a cross so 


1 Mr, Disraeli. 
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deeply laid and so deliberately ac- 
complished. If you are to havea 
parliamentary administration, if you 
are to have a popular government, 
the conditions antecedent are that 
you should have a government that 
declares the principles on which its 
policy is founded, and then you 
have on them the check of a consti- 
tutional opposition.” What was 
calumny in 1844 has become fact 
in 1868, through the contrivances of 
the prescient speaker, now First 
Minister and adviser of the crown. 
Nor is it any consolation to those 
who feel a real attachment for the 
constitution, that Mr. Disraeli, 
when slandering Sir Robert Peel, 
should have foreshadowed his pre- 
sent position : ‘ Something has risen 
up in this country as fatal in the 
parliamentary world as it has been 
in the landed world of Ireland. We 
have a great parliamentary middle- 
man. It is well known what a 
middleman is. He is a man who 
bamboozles one party and plunders 


the other, till, having obtained a posi- 
tion to which he is not entitled, he 
cries out, “ Let us have no party 
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questions, but fixity of tenure. 

The constitutional crisis, how- 
ever, will probably not be of long 
continuance. The Government at 
the eleventh hour has brought in a 
bill to accelerate the appeal to the 
new constituencies they profess to 
long for; the general election is 
not distant. The Ministry, driven 
to its last resource, will doubtless 
make the Irish Establishment the 
rallying point of a baffled cabal ; 
and with zeal proportioned to its 
former perfidy, will raise the cry of 
our Protestant institutions. The 
emissaries of the Carlton will hang 
out the flag of ‘No surrender’ on 
many a hustings ; from hundreds of 
pulpits we shall hear of the sacred 
alliance of Church and State, and 
of the obligation of the Coronation 
Oath as the grounds of denying Ire- 
land justice. The occupants of office 
will do their utmost in order to 
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keep on the Treasury Bench, to 
arouse fanaticism against a policy 
essential to the well-being of the 
empire. But we have little appre- 
hension of the result, and the coun- 
try does not misinterpret the issue. 
It will hardly believe that a minis- 
ter who has condemned the Irish 
State Church in the most pointed 
language, and this year was pre- 
pared to undermine that Church by 
a device of ‘ equality,’ can ever be its 
honest champion ; it will not asso- 
ciate Mr. Disraeli with the genuine 
supporters of any kind of Protes- 
tantism. It will lack faith in appeals 
from men who, having been ready 
to establish a Catholic university in 
Ireland, and to endow, if possible, 
the Catholic Church, now boast 
their exclusive Protestant sympa- 
thies for the selfish ends of personal 
ambition. It knows, whatever may 
be the effects of passion and pre- 
judice for a moment, that the Irish 
Establishment stands doomed by 
the irresistible decree of opinion ; 
and it is tolerably well aware that 
Mr. Gladstone will carry out the 
inevitable change more fairly, more 
tenderly, with a deeper sense of 
responsibility, than the impotent 
junto now clinging to office without 
power. Nor is it ignorant that 
constitutional government has been 
a sorry sight during the last four 
months ; that the present Ministry 
has disregarded the principles that 
should govern public men; that in 
the words of one of its friends, ‘ the 
Treasury Bench has been one for 
the honour of sitting on which all 
honour, convictions, and statesman- 
ship have been sacrificed.’ In truth, 
the nation understands that the real 
controversy of the approaching 
election will not be whether the 
Irish Establishment shall continue 
or not—its fate is certain ; but whe- 
ther a Cabinet shall exist that bas 
thrown to the winds its. professions 
and pledges, that seems ready for 
any revolutionary policy, that is not 
sustained by any honest faith, that 
M 
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has audaciously violated the con- 
stitution. In this controversy, the 
issue no doubt will determine whe- 
ther Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli 
shall be at the head of this great 
empire. But this is no mere per- 
sonal question, as a noble renegade 
has endeavoured to show; it in- 
volves the consideration whether 
the domestic policy of England is 
to be weak, shifty, ambiguous, re- 
trograde ; or firm, definite, generous, 
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and progressive ; whether we are to 
suffer parliamentary anarchy and 
misrule, or to walk in the ways of 
the constitution. We have too 
much faith in the English nation to 
have the least doubt as to their 
decision; and we part from Mr, 
Disraeli in his own words : ‘ Dissolve 
the Parliament you have betrayed, 
and appeal to the people—they will 


not trust you.’ 
W. O’C. M. 


PAPERS OF MARY QUEEN OF 
CHARTLEY. 


CELUY vraiment n’a point de courtoisie 

Qui en bon lieu ne montre son sc¢avoir, 
Kstant requis d’escripre en poesie ; 

Il vauldroit mieux du tout n’en poinct avoir. 


Les dieux, les cieulx, la mort, et la haine et l’envie 
Sont sourds, irés, cruels, animés contre moy ; 
Prier, soufrir, pleurer, a chascun estre amye, 
Sont les remedes seuls qu’en tant d’ennuye je voy. 
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TRADES UNIONISM IN THE CITY AND MAY FAIR. 


I, 


O much has lately been said 
about the wickedness and the 
folly of trades unionism that the 
case for the prosecution may now 
be deemed complete; and, since 
the full discovery of Broadhead’s 
atrocities, so little has been said on 
the other side that the unions might 
seem to have no case at all. Nor 
will the boldest advocate of trade 
combination utter one word on be- 
half of men who reduced assassina- 
tion to a system. Such wretches 
as Broadhead deserve to be hanged 
like dogs. But this acknowledg- 
ment does not take us far. Il ya 
combinaisons et combinaisons. While 
a few unions have systematically 
broken the criminal law, the ma- 
jority are as free from that guilt 
as an ordinary joint-stock com- 
pany. Hence we have still to de- 
cide whether a community which is 
formed like that of England can 
fairly cast a stone at those unions 
which abstain from murder and 
violence. Before answering that 
question we must see what de- 
mands are made for and against 
the unions. 

Each has two distinct functions. 
Each supports those of its members 
who are sick or disabled, and those 
who, with the permission of the 
central body, are on strike. Some 
eminent authorities would give 
legal protection to the funds in- 
tended for the one purpose, but not 
to those intended for the other. If 
this idea were enforced, there would, 
of course, be an end of unions in 
their present form. 

Next, how is the law to grant or 
withhold protection? That ques- 
tion recently came before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The treasurer 
of a trades society had embezzled 
some of its funds, and the Lord 
Chief Justice ruled that, as the 
union placed restraints on trade, he 


could not declare it to be ‘not ille- 
gal,’ and hence that it could not 
come to claim redress against the 
defaulter. This judgment spread 
consternation through the unionist 
ranks. But some measure of reassu- 
rance was afterwards given by a 
judgment from Mr. Justice Lush, 
who decreed that, though a dis- 
honest treasurer could not be pro- 
secuted by a trades union as a 
corporate body, redress might be 
claimed by any of the members 
as private citizens. The questions 
remain, therefore, should Parlia- 
ment permit that decision to stand 
as the final declaration of the law ? 
should it make the law more fa- 
vourable to the unions, by giving 
them the same privileges as friendly 
societies, without requiring them to 
take no part in strikes ? or, finally, 
should it grant no protection what- 
ever to the funds of those which 
impose restraints on trade ? 

Next comes a still more difficult 
problem. The unions are supported 
by certain subscriptions and other 
charges, and if a member fail to pay 
the governing body seems to have 
no means of redress beyond striking 
his name off the list. But that 
remedy is often insufficient. It is 
often necessary to get the money, 
and as the law will not render any 
assistance, the unionist executive 
takes the matter into its own hands, 
and ‘rattens.’ Too frequently it has 
resorted to such iniquitous means, 
and thus in the eyes of many people 
the very name of trades union has 
come to be a name of infamy. It 
has sent to the defaulter threatening 
letters. It has stolen his tools. It 
has put gunpowder in his work- 
trough. And, if it has happened to 
be served by the infernal malignity 
of a Broadhead, perhaps it has at 
last taken his life. That is what 
has been done by the lawless unions; 
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and even the law-abiding unions 
‘ratten’ in their own fashion. The 
members send an offender to ‘Co- 
ventry,’ by refusing to speak with 
him. They make him run a risk 
of beggary, by refusing to work 
with him, and by forcing his master 
to turn him adrift. Thus, by dint 
of terror, they manage to wring 
money from unwilling members. 
The question is, then, should the 
law put a stop to all this rattening, 
by decreeing that any man who has 
engaged to pay a certain sum into 
the funds of a union shall be as 
clearly bound to fulfil his contract 
as he would be were the recipient a 
railway company? This is a very 
serious question. Let Parliament 
answer it in the affirmative, and 
trades unions will, in the broadest 
sense of the term, receive the sanc- 
tion of the law. 

At present all these points are 
under the eye of the Royal Com- 
missioners who have been appointed 
to see what the masters on the one 
hand, and the men on the other, 
have to say for themselves; and 
the Reformed Parliament, we can- 
not doubt, will speedily consider the 
result of the evidence, with a view 
to fresh legislation. Meanwhile it 
is of high importance that, like 
clear-headed men of business, and 
not like fanatical advocates, either 
of capital or of labour, we should 
examine the question, whether the 
law can justly withhold from an or- 
dinary trades union that degree of 
protection and assistance which it 
grants to a joint-stock company. 

Such is the question which I mean 
to discuss; and my answer is, that 
corporations like the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters have as much 
right to the fullest legal recognition 
as corporations like the London and 
Westminster Bank. An indictment 
against unions is an indictment 
against the whole English commu- 
nity. Good or bad, they do only 
what is done by every mercantile 
firm, every joint-stock company, 
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every political club, every religious 
sect, every church, and every family. 
If they stand condemned, so does 
society too. And the choice lies be- 
tween, not unionism and non-union- 
ism, but unionism and the most ex- 
treme form of socialism. 

The charges against unionism 
may be ranged under two heads, 
economical and ethical. The eco- 
nomical charge states that the at- 
tempt to keep up wages by arti- 
ficial means must fail; that the 
laws of demand and supply must 
speedily reverse the puny decrees of 
afew men; that, if no union existed, 
the whole class of working people 
would receive as large an amount 
in wages as they now obtain; that 
the gains which unionism can se- 
cure for any set of persons are small, 
are soon cancelled, and are wrung 
from the hands of other work- 
men; and hence that unions either 
do mischief or do nothing. I shall. 
not discuss these propositions. As. 
every political economist knows, 
they are vitiated by an enormous 
amount of over-statement, and they 
are held to be conclusive only by. 
sciolists, whose acquaintance with 
political economy stops with a half- 
knowledge of a few elementary prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless, to avoid the: 
beaten ground of discussion, and to 
attack the strongest position of my 
opponents, I plead guilty to the 
economical indictment, and I pass 
from the field of arithmetical cal- 
culation to the more difficult field 
of morals. 

The first charge of which we 
need take notice is, that the 
unions check the natural circula- 
tion of capital, and impose a tax 
upon the public, by means of com- 
bination. ‘ And,’ say the oppo- 
nents of unionism, ‘ because one 
man should be free to stipulate the 
terms on which he shall work,— 
even if he use his liberty to stipu- 
late that he shall be forced to toil 
with no one who has not signed the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, or that he and 
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all his mates shall be treated to a 
champagne breakfast twice a week, 
—it does not follow that the same 
privilege should be given to a hun- 
dred or a thousand mechanics, if 
they form a compact whole, and if 
they act with the decision of one 
man. Against such a combination, 
employers and non-unionists may 
be alike powerless. Thus innocent 
men might be cast adrift on the 
world, or driven toseek the shelter of 
the poor-house. Thus society itself 
might suffer by having to support 
the victims of unionist tyranny. 
And hence society might justly 
bring an indictment: for conspiracy 
against those who had committed 
such an outrage on personal liberty. 
Or, if society did not wish to use 
the arm of the law, it might sum- 
mon the unionists to the bar of 
morality for putting their strength 
to an infamous use.’ 

This plausible argument has one 
fatal flaw. If it tells against trades 
unions, it tells with equal force 
against every other corporate body ; 
nay, it cuts at the root of private 
property; and if logically carried 
out, it would lead to the annihilation 
of society. 

Among the most striking facts of 
our time is the tendency of commer- 
cial enterprises to grow in size. 
The individual trader is everywhere 
giving place to the firm, the firm to 
the small company, and the small 
company to the great. The cause 
of the change is manifest. Since 
capital is every day becoming more 
abundant, competition is becoming 
more keen, and traders are forced 
to accept less abundant profits than 
they got in the old days of sluggish 
commerce. As the political econo- 
mists say, profits are tending to- 
wards a minimum. Meanwhile the 
taste for luxury is growing, and 
men can earn incomes which shall 
correspond with the new state of 
things only by uniting their capital, 
and by buying and selling on a 
colossal scale. Hence on every side 
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we see the uprise of great mercan- 
tile houses and the overthrow of 
small. 

Here is an exact parallel to one 
side of unionism. The firm of China 
merchants is a union; so is the firm 
of railway contractors; so is the 
joint-stock bank ; so is the railway 
company ; and so is every commer- 
cial enterprise in which several men 
unite their capital, their knowledge, 
or their skill to attain a common 
end. The individual trader, on the 
other hand, is a non-unionist. In 
the fight for profits he relies on his 
own hand alone, and, sooner or 
later, he goes down before the rush 
of joint-stock enterprise. Sooner 
or later, he must give up the 
struggle in despair, and, taking 
refuge in partnership, must become 
a unionist. But this necessity 
bears hardly on great numbers of 
tradesmen. They have spent all 
their means in building up their 
business. They are good citizens, 
honest in their dealings, attentive 
to their duties, and anxious to please 
the public. Yet their shops are 
going to ruin, because they cannot 
withstand the competition of the 
large firms which challenge. the 
public eye next door. That com- 
pany can ship tea direct from China, 
can buy twenty times as much 
claret from the merchants of Bor- 
deaux, can buy twenty times as 
much silk from the manufacturers 
of Lyons, and hence can get its 
goods much more cheaply than the 
small tradesman. In proportion to 
the amount of its capital, its ex- 
penses of management are less than 
his. It sells so much more than its 
puny neighbour that it can afford 
to exact a smaller profit on each 
transaction. And thus at every 
turn the small shop-keeper goes to 
the wall. Now, using the language 
with which trades unions are as- 
sailed, he might say that such 
treatment was disgracefully unfair. 
Nay, during a recent discussion, 
that is precisely what he did say. 
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When the Civil Service co-operative 
stores were seen to be a decided 
success, the grocers and the pro- 
vision merchants raised a shout of 
indignation. What right had pri- 
vate gentlemen to spoil trade by 
becoming traders? What right 
had they to ruin a worthy class, 
which had done them no harm, and 
which had done the community 
much good? Since grocers as well 
as civil servants must live, what 
right had the public to complain 
because the retail dealers exacted a 
fair profit for the enormous trouble, 
risk, and expenditure to which they 
were subjected ? This extravagant 
nonsense was written in the corre- 
spondence columnsof every morning 
newspaper by indignant tradesmen, 
and, with hearty expressions of con- 
tempt, was laughed at the same 
evening in the smoking room of 
every club. Nay, the nonsense took 
even a higher flight. What right, 
it was asked, had civil servants to 
ruin a class which paid a large part 
of the national revenue? The 
grocers seemed to fancy that if they 
ceased to sell tea and sugar those 
articles would cease to be bought. 
They seemed to fancy that it was 
they, and not the consumers, who 
paid the taxes, and that if the co- 
operative stores should kill many 
of the small shops the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have to mourn 
a mighty deficit. Educated people 
laughed at the extraordinary. poli- 
tical economy, and the still more 
extraordinary ethics, which were 
taught by the traders; yet educated 
_people teach political economy 
which is. not less.wild, and ethics 
which are not less. baseless, when 
they say that unionism does not 
= the non-unionist fair play. 
ike the tradesman, he is beaten 


out of the market by a combination. 
Like the tradesman, he is able and 
willing to do good work.. But he 
has no more right to demand that 
society shall find him the employ- 
ment of his choice, at the wages 
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which he requires, than the trades- 
man has to demand that society 
shall buy from him a certain amount 
of tea at the price which he names, 
In the market the business of so- 
ciety is, not to protect the weak 
trader against the strong company, 
but to supply its necessities as 
cheaply as it can. If the trader 
cannot compete with the company, 
the trader must cease to exist. If 
the non-unionist cannot compete 
with the unionist, he must get out 
of the way. 

But, it will be answered, the two 
cases are not analogous. While 
the union of capital tends to cheapen 
commodities, the union of workmen 
tends to heighten the price of la- 
bour. While the one kind of union 
bestows a boon on society, the other 
imposes a tax. 

This theory may or may not 
be sound; but it cannot be ad- 
vanced by the ordinary assailants 
of unionism. Those critics dis- 
tinctly say that unions cannot raise 
the rate of wages, that is, cannot 
increase the price of labour. Their 
doctrine is, that the unions. ‘ con- 
fiscate’ a part of the wage fund 
which would otherwise have gone 
to the non-unionists. But the joint- 
stock companies do the same thing. 
They take what would otherwise 
go to the small traders. They beat 
those traders out of the market. 
They overwhelm them with ruin. 
Yet society does not blame the vic- 
torious. associations for ‘.confis- 
cating’ that portion of the profits 
which, in the absence of combina- 
tion, would have fallen to the share 
of the small traders, . Society, 
therefore, must. surrender the doc- 
trine that combination is bad simply 
because it inflicts injury on indivi- 
dual men; and Society must give 
up the idea that trades unions are 
bad simply because they do, harm 
to non-unionists. 

Society may answer that between 
the effects of joint-stock enterprise 
and the effects of unionism, there is 
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a vast difference. In the one case, 
it may argue, combination makes up 
for the evil which it does to particu- 
lar persons by increasing the gene- 
ral amount of production, and by 
multiplying the demand for labour ; 
whereas, in the other case, combina- 
tion diminishes the general amount 
of production, lessens the demand 
for labour, and affords no compen- 
sation for the injury which it in- 
flicts on non-unionists. This argu- 
ment is a mere re-statement of that 
with which we have just dealt. 
Unions, we are told, are powerless 
to reverse economical laws. Well, 
if they are powerless to reverse 
economical laws, they cannot di- 
minish the amount of production 
beyond the point at which it is fixed 
by the capabilities of the market. 
So far, therefore, joint-stock com- 
panies and unions stand on the 
same level. 

Those who maintain that unions 
cannot advance wages must, if they 
know how to reason, accept this 
argument as final. But they are 
not the only assailants. There are 
others who cannot be tripped up in 
this summary fashion, since they 
admit that for a long time unions 
may keep wages above the market 
level, and since they ground their 
hostility on that very fact. Unions 
they say, put an artificial price on 
labour. For the benefit of a few 
hundred thousand workmen, they 
impose a tax on the whole commu- 
nity, and such organisations we, as 
legislators, cannot protect. 

If not, the logical issue is, that any 
organisation which increases the 
natural price of any commodity 
should receive no protection from 
law. Such a principle would pro- 
duce the most astonishing results. 
‘Enforce it, and you have revolution. 

Take for example the institution 
of private property, which is as 
purely artificial as the institution of 
unionism. A time was when it did 
not exist, nay, when the very idea 
of it had: not arisen; and it could 
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exist in its present form only when 
the State declared that the possessor 
should be guaranteed by the powers 
of the law against spoliation. But 
the State has a right to name the 
conditions on which its protection 
shall be given; and our statute book 
asserts that right in a hundred ways. 
Our statute book asserts it in decree- 
ing that a discharge from further 
liabilities shall be granted to the 
debtor who shall satisfy the Bank- 
ruptcy Court that he has paid to his 
creditors as much as he is able. 
It is for the public good that such 
rules should exist, and the same con- 
sideration might force us to deal 
with private property in a still more 
sweeping fashion. Under certain 
circumstances the existence of a na- 
tion might be endangered if any of 
its citizens possessed more than five 
hundred thousand pounds in cash, 
or more than fifteen thousand acres 
of land. Such a nation would have 
the clearest right to decree that, on 
and after a certain date, no citizen 
should be allowed to possess a 
greater amount of wealth; and if, 
despite this clear warning, any 
person persisted in buying more 
than the stipulated number of acres, 
or in amassing more than the stipu- 
lated sum of money, he could not 
blame the State for confiscating the 
surplus. In the England of our 
day, such a law would be mon- 
strously wicked, for the simple rea- 
son that it would do incalculable 
mischief; but, if it were demanded 
for the public good, and if it re- 
spected existing interests, it would 
need no other warrant. 

Take next the right of traders to 
unite in companies, a right which 
is as purely the creation of law as 
the right to hold property at all. 
Were those companies a curse in- 
stead of a blessing, we should have 
to announce that they would not 
receive the protection of the law. 
We should have to say that the 
law would give them no redress 
against fraud, or debt. .No doubt 
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we should be bound to afford due 
notice of our intention, and after 
enforcing it we might, in certain 
cases, be bound to grant compen- 
sation for the loss which we had 
inflicted on vested interests. We 
should be bound to do the one thing, 
and we might be bound to do the 
other, because, by permitting com- 
panies to exist, the State had virtu- 
ally entered into a bargain, which 
it must not break. But having 
fulfilled those conditions, the State 
would do no wrong to anybody by 
refusing to recognise the legality of 
any joint-stock company in England. 
We protect joint-stock enterprise 
instead of destroying it, because it 
renders the capital of the country 
more effective, because it cheapens 
the price of commodities, and be- 
cause on that account it is a vast 
source of public good. 

But precisely the opposite effect 
often happens when a large amount 
of capital is in the hands of some 
person or some company. ‘Two or 
three men have, we shall suppose, 
the command of vast funds with 
which they mean to speculate in 
cotton. Having agents in the chief 
cotton-growing districts of America, 
they are the first to learn on trust- 
worthy evidence that the growing 
crop has been smitten with blight. 
Cautiously and mysteriously, by 
means of brokers to whom they do 
not tell their secret purpose, and. in 
the course of a single forenoon, they 
buy up most of the cotton which is 
stored in Liverpool and New York. 
Before the cotton-dealing world 
learns what vast sales have been 
made, the mischief has been done. 
A few days afterwards the news- 
papers announce that in Virginia, 
Alabama, and Maryland the crop has 
failed. Hence prices at once rise 
with immense rapidity, and in afew 
days the lucky speculators have won 
hundreds of thousands. But they 
have won at the expense either of the 
consumer or of the manufacturer. 
Two or three men haye imposed a 
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tax on the public for their own good, 
and they have been able to do so 
only because the law has set no 
limits to the amount of private pro- 
perty which they may amass, to the 
number who may unite for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling, or to the 
magnitude of the transactions which 
they may effect. Were no person 
allowed to have a trading capital 
of more than a certain amount, 
and were every person forced to 
hand over to the public treasury 
all his gains beyond a certain sum, 
speculators would have no such 
power to impose a tax on the public. 
To make such rules would, of course, 
be proposed by no one out of Bed- 
lam. Nevertheless the present law 
of private property often increases 
the natural price of commodities ; 
it often sins against the principle 
laid down by the opponents of 
trades unionism; and hence, ac- 
cording to that principle, it should 
be reversed. 

Nor is speculation the only weapon 
with which private property can thus 
war against public interests. Every 
successful business tends to heighten 
the price of certain things; and in 
proportion to the success of any 
firm does it tend to secure a mono- 
poly. Take the case of a great 
company of railway contractors, 
who have such energy, skill, and 
capital that they can construct lines 
more cheaply, more punctually, and 
more satisfactorily than any other. 
One by one their great rivals are 
beaten out of the field, and give up 
the struggle. Within certain limits, 
the victorious firm can then name 
their own price. So, when tenders 
are invited for the making of a great 
railway, they demand 1,000,000l., 
though they would formerly have 
done the work for 100,000l. less ; 
and the company is forced to accept 
the offer. But if the law set limits 
to the amount of capital with which 
any body of men might trade, no 
firm of railway contractors would 
be able to reach the position of 
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dictators. Such a law would con- 
fine every company to comparatively 
small tasks, and subject it to greater 
competition, since for every set of 
men who can command a capital of 
a million pounds, a thousand per- 
sons can command a capital of a 
hundred thousand; and, indeed, as 
we rise in the scale of capital, com- 
petition decreases, not in an arith- 
metical, but in a geometrical ratio. 
Hence a crowd of small firms would 
bid against each other, and no Triton 
of the Peto, Betts, Crampton, and 
Company size would be able to 
swallow all the minnows at one 
royal mouthful. On the whole the 
smaller companies might not do the 
work so cheaply as the great; but 
on the other hand, none of them 
would ever have a chance of exact- 
ing an extravagant price, and that 
is exactly what can be done by com- 
panies which have grown so huge 
as to be above the fear of competi- 
tion. The economical law is, that 


Trades 


large companies tend to cheapen 


commodities, by effecting a saving 
in the machinery of the market; 
that they do cheapen commodities 
so long as they are not great enough 
to beat their old rivals out of the 
field ; but that, whenever they grow 
beyond this point, they increase the 
price of commodities, and secure for 
a time a monopoly of the market. 
No doubt that time is brief. By 
combination other capitalists will 
speedily find means of breaking the 
monopoly. Yet it may last long 
enough to impose a heavy tax on 
some portion of the public; for it 
may construct one or two great 
lines on such unfavourable terms 
that for’a generation the share- 
holders can receive only a miserable 
dividend. Therefore, according to 
the principle with which we set out, 
companies of such sovereign power 
should not receive the protection of 
the law. The Peto, Betts, Crampton, 
and Companies should be informed 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench that 
in future they must protect their 
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funds and plant from spoliation by 
a police of their own; and they must 
be warned that if they be swindled 
out of 500,000!., or robbed of 500 
ballast waggons, they can, as a 
company, receive no legal redress. 

But how, in any particular case, 
could we draw the line at which the 
accumulation of capital ceased to 
be a good? We could not draw it 
at all. Nay the very attempt to 
draw it would produce incalculable 
mischief. But the same truth holds 
good with regard to trades unions. 
We cannot draw the line between 
those which are so small as to be 
harmless, and those which are so 
great as to have dictatorial power. 
Any attempt to draw it would 
swiftly transform large unions into 
secret societies which, without being 
less powerful as engines for raising 
wages, would be a hundred times 
more dangerous to the common 
weal, 

There are associations, however, 
which do increase the price of com- 
modities, and on which the law 
might lay a chastening hand with- 
out smiting others that are open 
to no such charge. Foremost among 
such associations stand the Inns of 
Court. No one will pretend that 
they do not put an artificial price 
on legal services. No one will deny 
that if the right to plead before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench were open 
to any man who could persuade a 
prisoner or a suitor to entrust him 
with a brief, the average cost of 
legal assistance would come down. 
The Bethels, the Cockburns, the 
Cairnses, and the Palmers might, 
perhaps, earn incomes not far short 
of the existing scale, since their 
great ability gives them a virtual 
monopoly in certain departments of 
legal advocacy; but the ordinary 
men, the mechanics of the bar, the 
vast majority of those who are en- 
titled to plead, would find their 
artificial gains swept away before 
the rush of that democratic tide 
which is at present shut out by the 
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aristocratic gates of the Inns of 
Court. At present, therefore, those 
societies impose a tax on the public. 
Nay, having had their monopoly 
secured by law for centuries, they 
have for centuries imposed such a 
tax as no trades union could impose 
for a week. So far, therefore, they 
and trades unions stand in the same 
black list. 

But the defenders of the one and 
the opponents of the other may 
reply, that the Inns of Court confer 
a signa! service on the public, which 
they could not bestow if they had 
not the power to shut out men from 
the bar, and if they could not dis- 
miss from the bar any man who 
had proved himself destitute of 
honour. If any person might take 
a brief, and claim the privilege of 
addressing the bench, our courts, 
we are told, would be thronged 
with swindling pettifoggers, who 
would fatten on their clients, and 
make an appeal to justice little 
better than a farce. On the other 
hand, no society is needed to protect 
us from the wiles and rascality of 
mechanics. Mechanics have so little 
power for evil even when they are 
bad, that we do not need to nourish 
their virtue by the imposition of a 
protective duty in their favour. 

Whether the integrity of the bar 
would die if the protective duty 
were repealed, and free trade in 
legal skill proclaimed, is a question 
which I shall not debate. But the 
theory raises a false issue. The pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the Inns of 
Court are not demanded by the 
trades unions. The trades unions 
demand only that they shall be free 
to unite for resistance and defence. 
They claim only the same privileges 
as the Inns of Court would still 
possess if their charters should be 
cancelled, if they should no longer 
be entrusted with the education of 
the law students, if they should 
cease to wield the power of calli 
men to the bar, and if they should 
have no right to disbar an offender 
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against legal etiquette and personal 
honour. Even after such a for. 
feiture of privilege, the lawyers 
could still, in the same fashion as 
mechanics, refuse to take a brief 
from any attorney who employed 
non-unionists ; could refuse to ap- 
pear in the same case with non- 
unionist counsel; could refuse to 
take less than a certain fee; and 
could thus wield a large portion of 
their old power. It is the right to 
the fullest legal protection, when 
they act in a similar fashion, that 
the trades unions demand from 
Parliament. 

So much for the idea that the 
trades societies deserve no legal 
protection because they impose a 
tax on the community, and because 
the community cannot be asked to 
furnish private bodies with the 
means of taxing itself. The second 
count in the indictment may seem 
more serious. The unions, it is 
said, set their faces against piece 
work, or the system of payment ac- 
cording to results. They insist that 
the good and the bad workman 
shall be paid at the same rate. 
Thus the extra ability imparted by 
nature, or the extra skill acquired 
by practice, are bereft of their fit- 
ting reward. Thus the strong are 
robbed for the benefit of the weak. 
Thus the best workmen are never 
tempted to exercise their full 
powers, and ‘a premium is put on 
mediocrity.’ 

The statement is not strictly ac- 
curate. Some unions do not object 
to piece work; others object to it 
only in certain places; and none 
decree that the good and the bad 
workman shall be paid at the same 
rate. What the majority of the 
unions do is to name the minimum 
rate of wages which any of their 
members may accept. If that rate 
be 25s. a week, an employer will be 
permitted to pay no unionist less, 
but he may pay particular members 
of the union as much more as he 
likes. If one of. his men:has as 
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much power of rapid and skilful exe- 
cution as any two of the others, that 
man may receive 50s. a week with- 
out breaking the unionist rules. 

True, say the employers; but if we 
thus single out a carpenter, a brick- 
layer, or a mechanic for special 
reward, what happens? A most 
serious result tous. The ordinary 
hands grumble at receiving less than 
their fellows, clamour for more 
wages, and end perhaps by indu- 
cing the union to demand that 
the maximum rate of pay shall be- 
come the minimum—that the lowest 
rate shall be 50s.a week. In other 
words, bricklayers are like City 
men: they strive to earn as much 
as they can, and their demands keep 
pace with their gains. 

Before looking into the ethics of 
the question, we must note a fact 
which, though sufficiently obvious, 
is often forgotten, and when for- 
gotten, tends to produce hopeless 
confusion. Though the unions de- 
cree that 20s. or 30s. shall be the 


minimum rate of pay in any par- 
ticular branch of trade, they neither 
force the master to grant it, nor the 


man to accept it. The master is 
free to defy the mandate; but the 
unionists. are also free to retort by 
avoiding his workshop. Again, the 
master is free to. hire men for any 
wages that they will accept ; but the 
unionists are equally free to hold 
aloof from his factory. Hence the 
question comes to be, whether he 
can dispense with the services of the 
unionists more readily than they 
can dispense with his pay. Finally, 
@ unionist is free to disobey the 
dictate of his own union, and accept 
one half of the minimum rate; but 
the union also is free to punish his 
disobedience by withholding from 
him the benefits of the society, and by 
expelling him from its ranks. No 
doubt the exercise of such freedom 
often acts with the effect of phy- 
sical. force, but so, in many cases, 
does the exercise of the grocer’s 
‘freedom; to demand what price he 
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chooses for his tea, and of the 
cotton-broker’s to ask what price 
he pleases for his cotton. 

The real charge, then, is that the 
unions fight against the system of 
piece-work ; that they fix a mini- 
mum rate of wages ; that they make 
an employer unwilling to give even 
the best men more than the stipu- 
lated sum; and that they tend 
to reduce all degrees of skill and 
labour to the same dead level. The 
defence of the unionists is simple. 
If they tolerated piece-work, there 
would speedily be so fierce a com- 
petition in every workshop that the 
strong would trample down the 
weak, and that good wages could be 
earned only by grinding toil. Where 
piece-work is permitted the master 
strives to put an unnatural pres- 
sure on the faculties of his men. 
In the field work of the eastern 
counties, which is mostly done by 
‘gangs’ of women and children, the 
farmer often gives an extra wage to 
the strongest member of the band, 
on condition that he or she shall 
work with the utmost speed, and 
spur on the others. The same 
practice is sometimes followed in 
the bricklaying trade. It is signifi- 
cantly called ‘chasing.’ The effects 
are the frequent ruin of the feeble 
workman. It does good only to the 
strong ; and the mass of workmen, 
who are neither weak nor strong, 
hate the system, because it increases 
the hardness of their toil. 

Still, say the accusers, by putting 
a premium on mediocrity, and by 
looking only to the interests of the 
average workmen, the decree against 
payment according to results robs 
society of a portion of its available 
strength ; and hence society should 
set its face against such a rule. 

If anything is meant by the state- 
ment on which this inference rests, it 
is that every workman should toil as 
hard as he is able; that.if the weak 
cannot compete with the strong, the 
weak must go to the wall; and that, 
though grievous hardshipmight thus 
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be inflicted on particularmen, society 
would benefit in the long run, be- 
cause a process of natural selection 
would leave only the fittest crafts- 
men, who would be the progenitors 
of a vigorous race. This is unques- 
tionably Nature’s plan. The weak 
she is constantly putting to death: 
the strong she is constantly fos- 
tering. But this is not society’s 
plan. The aim of civilised society 
is ‘to put a premium on medio- 
crity,’ to guard the weak, and 
so to shape the laws that they 
shall satisfy the wants or wishes of 
the average citizen. Every law is 
a defence of the weak against the 
strong. Our parliament and our 
courts of justice have, as their chief 
end, to check the strength given by 
nature, or acquired by practice. 
Our whole political system is about 
to rest on the assumption that, for 
one supremely important purpose, 
and within certain limits, all degrees 
of mental strength and weakness 
should stand on the same level, and 
the vote of an ignorant mechanic 
should go as far as the vote of a New- 
ton or a Cromwell. Nay, our system 
of education, habits of social inter- 
course, and our literature, are every 
day more and more formed to suit 
the capacities of.the average man. 
And the general effect is to smooth 
down the inequalities of nature, 
rather than to raise up inequalities. 
If we were to be guided by what 
might seem the intentions of nature, 
we should have to do many things 
against which humanity revolts. 
The Icelanders exposed their new 
born infants to the biting cold, in 
order that the strength of the in- 
fants might be tested, and the babe 
who could not bear the trial was 
allowed to die. The system doubt- 
less tended to foster the growth 
of a strong race; and men like 
Plato saw in ® similar practice 
nothing to condemn. But to us, 
with our more elevated ideas of the 
sacredness that belongs to human 
life, the system is one of the most 
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revolting that ignorance ever de. 
vised. Again, unenlightened races 
are anything but careful of their 
sick, and are quite content that the 
weak should perish, rather than 
remain a burthen to the family or 
the tribe. We have nobler ideas of 
the duty which we owe to the weak; 
and the appliances of science are 
devoted to the task of lengthening 
the life of the feeble, even though, 
as the price of our humanity, we 
must perpetuate particular forms of 
disease, and entail on the unborn a 
heritage of woe. Again, to primi- 
tive people, strength was the mea- 
sure of right, and feeble tribes or 
nations were unmercifully extermi- 
nated either by the sword or by 
bondage. One effect of this remorse- 
less system was that the earth 
quickly got rid of feeble types. And 
even in our own day we sometimes 
hear the cynical comment, that if 
the process had continued the po- 
litical difficulties of the world would 
have been wonderfully diminished. 
One of the most eminent of living 
writers once jocularly said to me, 
that the greatest wrong which 
England had ever done to Ire- 
land was to send laws, soldiers, 
and policemen across St. George’s 
Channel to keep the peace among 
the Kelts. Had she been con- 
tented with planting English colo- 
nies, and letting the Irish pillage 
and kill each other to their 
hearts’ content, there would by this 
time have been no Irish question at 
all. Nature would have thinned 
the Kelts down to a handful; na- 
ture would have been the ally of 
Protestantism, by putting all the 
Roman Catholics to death, or driv- 
ing them out of the country; na- 
ture would have saved England 
from the indelible blot which has 
been imprinted on her escutcheon 
by the penal laws; nature would 
have guarded Ireland against the 
possibility of the famine, or Fenian- 
ism, or Dr. Cullen; and nature 


would have prevented Mr. Glad- 
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stone from disturbing the peace of 
Mr. Disraeli with his Three Reso- 
lutions and his Suspensory Bill. 
But we interfered with the doings 
of nature, by putting a check on 
the strength which she had given 
to particular men, and by taking 
the side of the weak; and nature 
has punished our blunder by 
whipping us with the scorpions of 
discontent and rebellion. Such isa 
cynical philosophy of the Irish ques- 
tion; but it is not society’s philo- 
sophy, and civilisation is the con- 
stituted guardian of the weak as 
well as the strong. 

Nor does our interference with 
natural strength stop here. If 
strength has a ‘natural right’ to 
anything, it might seem to have 
the right of working as much as it 
likes, and earning as much as it 
can. Yet, by the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
we put a distinct limit to this so- 
called right. We decree that cer- 
tain kinds of factories shall not be 
opened for more than ten hours in 
any one day, and we make that 
decree for the sake of the weak. 
The strong workers might not be 
injured by twelve or even fourteen 
hours’ toil every day, and the wish 
to earn high wages might tempt 
them to work for that period if 
they were allowed. But if they 
were allowed, the weaker hands 
would be forced to work with them 
in order that no part of the mill 
might be idle. Thus physical ex- 
haustion would smite down the less 
strong, disease would cut them off 
before their time, and their children 
would inherit constitutions even 
feebler than their own. To 
guard the community from such a 
load of evil, we limit the time 
during which certain kinds of fac- 
tories may be open. It is a 
precisely similar rule which the 
unionists enact. They strive to 
prevent the work of the brickfield, 
the pottery, and the engine factory 
from degenerating into a system 
of slavery, which would kill the 
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weaker hands, or drive them out of 
the trade. 

But, we shall be told, they thus 
do wrong to society, because a 
system of unrestricted competition 
among labourers, a system with the 
motto of ‘ devil take the hindmost,’ 
would enlarge the amount of produc- 
tion, would tend to cheapen commo- 
dities, and, by adding to the wage 
fund, would increase the demand 
for labour. Precisely the same ob- 
jection applies to the Ten Hours’ 
Bill, and to all other statutary re- 
strictions upon the hours of toil. 
Were the mill-owners of Lancashire 
free to keep open their mills night 
and day, to employ as many young 
children as they could get, and to 
keep them at work for as many 
hours as the parents would permit, 
production would for a time be 
cheapened, and as a natural conse- 
quence it would be increased. That 
fact tempers the warmth with which 
many people welcome the Work- 
shops Act. A year or two hence, 
that great measure will be enforced, 
and will become a charter of liber- 
ties to the children of Sheffield and 
Birmingham. But it will unques- 
tionably increase the cost of pro- 
ducing certain articles of consump- 
tion, and, having to contend with 
no such restrictions, the manufac- 
turers of France and Germany will 
be better able than they are now to 
undersell us in the market. 

This is quite true ; but the answer 
is, thatif the French and theGermans 
permit themselves to be ground 
down by toil, their manhood and 
their womanhood will in time be so 
stricken with debility that to com- 
pete with us will be out of their 
power. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they will commit no such 
blunder. More keenly alive than 
we to the delights of leisure, and 
less possessed by the fever of gain, 
those nations are in little danger of 
becoming the slaves of toil, and 
their workmen have less need than 
ours to be protected from the evils 
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of competition. Well, it is against 
those evils that the unionists set 
their faces when they prohibit 
piece-work, and oppose ‘ chasing.’ 
And one important result of their 
system is, that they erect a high 
standard of comfort and ease among 
the working people. Without such 
a standard few people will ever 
raise themselves, and no people 
will ever keep themselves, above 
the condition of serfs. 

Such is the answer to the accu- 
sation that the unions tend to rob 
skill of its due reward, and to re- 
duce all degrees of workmanlike 
power to the same level. But 
next comes a worse charge. The 
unionists use all their influence to 
keep non-unionists out of employ- 
ment. Sometimes they will not 
work in the same shop with non- 
society men, and since the master 
cannot afford to brave their hosti- 
lity, he is forced to discharge the 
innocent objects of their dislike. 
At other times, while they do not 
object to work with the non-union- 
ists, they do what in many cases is 
quite as effective; they send non- 
unionists to Coventry ; they do not 
speak to them during the hours of 
toil, and they hold aloof from them 
when out of doors. If a merchant 
on ’Change, or an officer in the 
mess-room, were shunned like a 
lazar, he would understand what 
going to Coventry means. He 
would see that a man may be driven 
out of the workshop by contempt 
as easily as by force. 

Along with that charge we may 
class another, which some authori- 
ties hold to be the worst of all. 
Most of the unions will not allow 
their members to work with any 
master who employs more than a 
certain number of apprentices, 
and, as they are usually more inde- 
pendent of him than he is of them, 
they can usually force him to keep 
within the number that they name. 
But he thus suffers a great injury ; 
for much of the work which is done 
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by skilled mechanics, earning from 
30s. to 408. a week, might be done 
quite as well by half-trained lads 
for 10s. or 15s. If the unionists 
were not in the way, he might have 
a crowd of such lads, might every 
week save a large sum in wages, 
might lessen the cost of production, 
might command larger sales, might 
earn a larger income, might with 
his new gains extend his factory, 
might employ more workmen, and 
might do vast good to himself, the 
working class, and to the public. 
Hence the unionist rule is iniqui- 
tous. But its iniquity is most 
vividly seen when it shuts out of 
employment some boy who is anx- 
ious to get into a particular factory, 
and whose prospects may be injured 
for life if the unionists block the 
way. 

Now before we go farther, let us 
clearly understand what it is that 
the unions do. They do not say to 
the father of a boy who wishes to 
become an apprentice, ‘ If you send 
the lad to our factory we will beat 
him or blow up your house.’ They 
address themselves to the master, 
and to him they say, ‘We don’t 
forbid you to take more than six 
apprentices ; we don’t, because we 
can’t. Nor do we say that if you 
take more than six, we will break 
your machinery, or break your head. 
But if you take more than six you 
will do harm to our interests ; and, 
just as we would not work for 
smaller wages than those that we 
now earn, so we will not work if 
you take more than six apprentices, 
or if you take any non-unionists at 
all. We will not work under such 
conditions, because we demand, not 
only good wages for the present, 
but the prospect of good wages for 
the future, and because that pro- 
spect will be destroyed if we let - 
cheap labour crowd into your shop.’ 

This decision, whether right or 
wrong, is precisely similar to that 
on which society acts in every 
relation of life. Society may not 
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speak with such brutal bluntness, 
but the rules which regulate its divi- 
sions are not less exclusive, and on 
particular persons their effects are 
not less severe. Every association 
is compelled to pass laws of exclu- 
sion. Every association is as tyran- 
nically exclusive as a trades union. 

Look at the Inns of Court. Neither 
Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, the Mid- 
dle Temple, nor the Inner Temple 
decrees that in any one year only a 
certain number of persons shall be 
admitted to its privileges ; but each 
does what amounts to the same 
thing: for each declares that certain 
conditions must be fulfilled before 
any one can -be called to the bar, or 
even be admitted as a student, and 
those conditions place the profession 
of the law beyond the reach of many 
by whom it would otherwise be 
chosen. No one can become a stu- 
dent who has not taken a university 
degree, or who is unable to pass an 
examination in classics, English, and 
mathematics. No one can be called 
to the bar who has not dined so 
many times in hall, These regu- 
lations, whether good or bad, bear 
hardly on a crowd of men who can- 
not afford the time or the money 
which is requisite to bring the neces- 
sary qualifications, but who have, 
or think they have, such talents as 
would command success. One of 
these men may say, ‘ It is very hard 
that I should be condemned for life 
to undergo ignoble drudgery. Why 
call upon me to pass examinations 
or to pay fees? Why not allow me 
to study law during my leisure 
hours, and in my own fashion? Why 
not allow me to take any brief that 
Ican get, and plead before any court 
that I like? If I am a fool or an 
ignoramus, the attorneys will give 
me nothing to do. But you re- 
fuse me a chance; you destroy my 
prospects for life.” That may be a 
foolish complaint, but it is not more 
foolish than the complaint of the 
non-unionist at the terms exacted 
by the trade societies. 
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A similar charge may be made 
against every other corporate body 
to which the State has given exclu- 
sive privileges. You cannot become 
a surgeon, a physician, or a solicitor 
until you have paid so many fees, 
attended so many lectures, served 
as a species of apprentice for so 
many years, and passed so many 
examinations. Nay, the solicitors’ 
union lays down precisely the same 
restrictions as the trades unions with 
respect to the admission of appren- 
tices ; no solicitor being allowed to 
have more than two articled clerks. 
I am not finding fault with those 
rules, It may be necessary for 
society to have formal guarantees 
that men who practice as surgeons, 
physicians, or solicitors are not mere 
sciolists or quacks, but have received 
a regular training for their work. 
It may be necessary for every solicitor 
to have only two articled clerks, 
since, if he had more, he might not 
have time to instruct them in the du- 
ties of their profession. None the 
less, however, do these rules, in one 
way, inflict a great loss on society. 
Artificially limiting the number of 
solicitors, surgeons, and physicians, 
they artificially limit the competition 
of those classes for work, and thus 
they artificially keep up fees. And 
on particular men they inflict as 
great hardship as the rules that 
keep crowds of legal aspirants out- 
side the Temple walls, or as the 
rules that shut out crowds of young 
lads from the engine factory of their 
choice. I do not mean to say that 
between the Inns of Court and the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
there is an exact parallel; but this 
fact is clear, that people who tole- 
rate such associations as the Inns of 
Court cannot consistently find fault 
with the trades unions, merely be- 
cause they limit the number of 
apprentices who may enter any one 
shop. 

Next comes the refusal of union- 
ists to work with non-unionists. 
That refusal, whether right or 
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wrong, finds an exact parallel in 
the rule of such professions as the 
bar. A solicitor is not allowed to 
plead in any of the superior courts, 
however profound may be his legal 
knowledge, however acute his in- 
tellect, however pure his character. 
Before he can be called to the bar, 
he must, like the most ignorant of 
beardless boys, face an examina- 
tion, keep his terms, and lose much 
valuable time. No doubt the rule 
may be defended by strong argu- 
ments. It is believed that the 
dignity of the bar would suffer if 
a man could be at once a solicitor 
and a barrister. Such a combi- 
nation, it is thought, would lead 
barristers to ‘tout’ for business, 
and would bring them down to the 
level of pettifoggers. In great de- 
gree, it is believed, the same evil 
would arise if, after passing an ex- 
amination and abandoning his pro- 
fession, a solicitor were at once 
allowed to appear as a pleader before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench or the 
Court of Chancery ; for if the change 
could be made with such rapidity, 
men who wished to ‘tout’ for busi- 
ness would article themselves to 
solicitors, would form a connection 
with a crowd of clients, would then 
go to the bar well furnished with 
briefs, and would thus have an 
enormous advantage over those ad- 
vocates who had waited for business 
in the secluded dignity of their 
chambers, instead of soliciting briefs 
in much the same way that a bag- 
man solicits orders for sugar or rum. 
I do not mean to discuss these 
arguments. Perhaps they conclu- 
sively prove that the present system 
is sound. But whether it is sound 
or not, that system does precisely 
what is done by the trades unions, 
by excluding from the practice of 
the law a crowd of men who are as 
competent to plead as the majority 
of barristers themselves. If I were 
to copy the language of the school 
against which I am contending, I 
would ask whether there could be a 
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more signal instance of trades union- 
ist tyranny. 

Similar rules exist in the case of 
the medical profession. Only those 
surgeons and physicians who have 
received a diploma may legally prac- 
tise in this country. The law 
recognises the sufficiency of no 
diploma which has been granted by 
an American University, however 
much experience the possessor may 
have gained by actual treatment of 
the injured or the sick. True, such 
a man may get a diploma from the 
University of London, on paying 
certain fees, or passing a set ex- 
amination; but to pay those fees 
may be beyond his power, and, 
though skilled in the practice of his 
profession, he may not be able to 
undergo an examination in the 
theory ; just as a first-rate practical 
seaman, who might safely be en- 
trusted with the command of a 
vessel, might be puzzled with the 
examination papers of the Board of 
Trade; just as an experienced Ad- 
miralty or War Office clerk might 
not be able to clear the papers set 
before the candidates for admission 
to these departments ; or just as an 
able Chancery barrister might fail 
to answer questions from Mr. Maine’s 
Ancient Law or Mr. Austin’s Juris- 
prudence. And even if no hardship 
were thus inflicted on particular 
men by the rules of the medical 
profession, those rules would still 
furnish a parallel to the unionist 
regulations for the discouragement 
of non-union labour ; for the union- 
ists, like the physicians, say that 
a non-unionist may receive the full 
privileges of his craft by simply 
paying certain fees, and by becoming 
aunionist. Again, many physicians, 
like many unionists, refuse to work 
with those who do not belong to 
their society. An allopathic phy- 
sician will, in most cases, refuse to 
hold a consultation with a homeo- 
pathic, even though he knows that 
the homeopath has graduated in 
the regular fashion, and is as well 
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acquainted with the old system as 
with the new. He thus acts, I 
admit, from motives which are en- 
titled to every respect. He means 
to convey in the sternest fashion 
that he believes homceopathy to be 
no better than quackery, and that 
to call in a homeeopath is to imperil 
a patient’s life. But none the less 
severely does he punish his non- 
unionist brothers, and, in the opinion 
of many people, none the less mis- 
chief does he inflict on the sick. 
Whether he is right is a question 
which I do not discuss, And I 
certainly do not mean to condemn 
the law for recognising the autho- 
rity only of diplomas granted by 
certain universities. But the ex- 
clusion of non-unionists from the 
profits of the medical profession 
does great injury to particular men, 
and a people which supports such 
restrictions as I have cited cannot 
condemn the trades societies merely 
because they exclude non-unionists 
from the profits of their craft. 
Going to another class of society 
we find another class of unions, 
which have received a charter of 
incorporation from the State ; and 
high among the number stands the 
Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. We have few better speci- 
mens of a union than that which 
is urbanely ruled by Sir Francis 
Grant. The Academy, it is true, is 
not guided by the same rules as the 
United Society of Carpenters. The 
Acadamicians and the Associates do 
not refuse to paint a picture for any 
person who buys the works of men 
that have no connection with their 
own little clique. Sir Edwin 
Landseer does not refuse to sell one 
of his incomparable dogs to a noble- 
man who tends to overstock the 
profession with cheap labour, by 
spending large sums on the works 
of young nien, the apprentices of 
Art. Nor does Mr. Frith decline 
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things, by patronising the little 
pre-Raphaelite clique which has a 
profound contempt for popular art 
and popular criticism; which as 
religiously holds aloof from the Ex- 
hibitions of the Academy as the 
descendants of an old French noble 
house shun the gilded halls of the 
bran-new Napoleonic nobles; which, 
with marvellous skill and power, sets 
before little coteries of devout wor- 
shippers Madonnas of unapproach- 
able ugliness; and which preaches 
an artistic gospel of matchless and 
consummate depravity. Neither the 
Academicians nor the Associates 
do any of these things ; and so far, 
therefore, Sir Francis Grant and his 
fellow unionists do not copy the 
rules laid down by the Society of 
Bricklayers. But, such is its posi- 
tion, that the Academy must be 
guided by rules as exclusive as those 
of any trades union, and that, like 
some trades unions, it does irrepara- 
ble evil to particular men. Partly 
because it was incorporated by roy- 
alty, partly because it has received 
the support of the Crown, partly 
because a few of its Presidents have 
been distinguished men, partly be- 
cause its members have always in- 
cluded some of the best English 
painters, and chiefly because it 
has been subjected to the compe- 
tition of no rival body, the Royal 
Academy has become the supreme 
arbiter of English Art. Its exhibi- 
tion is among the chief sights of 
the year, and it affords the only 
opportunity for a young artist to 
make his name speedily known. By 
shutting out his first works, it may 
virtually condemn him to suffer 
years of obscurity. And the pro- 
bability is that it will shut them 
out if—as the works of gifted 
young men often are—the concep- 
tion be offensively original, and the 
execution not so good as that of 
artists whose less daring intellect 
has left them more time to gain 
dexterity of hand. That men ot 
sterling powers often fail to get a 
N 
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place on the Academy walls is no- 
torious. The exclusion of Mr. 
Sandys’s remarkable ‘Medea’ from 
the present Exhibition of the Aca- 
demy by Mr. Maclise, Mr. Calderon, 
and Mr. Cooper, is a case in point. 
And to the unlucky throng it 
it is no consolation that they are 
shut out by the despotic fiat of a 
hanging committee, instead of by 
rigid rules against the admission of 
non-unionist or apprentice work- 
manship. The essential fact is that 
they are shut out; and the galling 
fact is that, as they think, they are 
shut out through no fault of their 
own. ‘ Why,’ a disappointed appli- 
cant may ask, ‘should my success 
be made to depend on the decision 
of a set of men whose judgment is 
not worth a rush, and whose pic- 
tures are not worth lifting out of 
the gutter? Why should I lose the 
fruits of my work because two or 
three painters of the old Tory 
school don’t like the Radicalism of 
my colouring? They tell me that 
Iam free to go elsewhere. Yes, I 
am free to go with my picture to 
subterranean little galleries which 
attract only a handful of buyers; 
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or I am free to go with it to a 
dealer and sell it for an old song— 
that is, I am free to go to the 
devil.” Of course, this highly im- 
proper speech foully calumniates 
the Tintorets and the Raphaels who 
form the artistic Parliament of 
England; but it sets forth a fact 
which the assailants of trades 
unions forget—the fact that, equally 
with the United Society of Car- 
penters, the Royal Academicians 
derive their power of combination 
from the law ; and that, by virtue of 
this privilege, they often do great 
injury to particular artists, by 
passing sentence of death upon the 
firstlings of their genius. 

Many objections to what has been 
said in this paper will suggest 
themselves to the reader; but at 
present the writer cannot stop to 
furnish a more detailed answer. 
Nor has he space to carry out 
further the parallel between union- 
ism as it exists in the workshops, 
and unionism as it exists in the City 
and May Fair. In a second and 
concluding article he will attempt 
to fulfil both objects. 

M. 
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OATNESSIANA. 


— 


Parr I.—Caprain Orp’s, Return. 


CHAPTER X. 


HE evening sermon in the chapel 
at Oatness was an open meeting 
—thatisto say, it was freely attended 
by the members of the kirk. For 
this reason and because the chapel 
members were few, if select, the 
evening sermon was the great ser- 
vice of the day at the chapel, and 
the dissenters themselves would 
keep up for it. Dissent was then 
in its glory when the little white- 
washed chapel was crammed in 
every corner, and the theological 
opponents of its owners and rulers 
were subjected to the thunder of 
the chapel minister’s eloquence. 
There was no other evening ser- 
vice at Oatness, and to the nume- 
rous persons of all denominations, 
to whom reading was a weariness, 
and visiting or pure and simple 
walking on the Sabbath a vanity, 
any ‘nicht preaching’ was a wel- 
come boon. They could never be 
wrong in hearing a sermon, and in 
addition they had the saunter to 
and from the chapel, the display of 
their best clothes (if they were 
women) the sight of their neigh- 
bours and acquaintances also in 
their Sunday best, and a good deal 
of social intercourse and gossip by 
the way—all under the head of 
‘nicht preaching.’ Dr. Spottis- 
woode did not consider such an in- 
stitution incumbent on him, and 
altogether consistent with kirk and 
state dignity and decorum. But he 
was sensible of the need of the 
people, and in that which was by 
comparison the bland prosperity of 
the Doctor’s teinds, glebeand manse, 
he looked down liberally—even be- 
nignly—on what he regarded as 
the excrescences and excesses of 
dissent. Instead of keeping him- 
self and two sects in hot water by 


treating night preaching as an in- 
trusion hostile and reproachful in 
his parish, instead of condemning 
to Coventry those renegades among 
his people who flocked to evening 
sermon, he tolerated with the ut- 
most charity the migrations of his 
parishioners from kirk to chapel. 
Dr. Spottiswoode did not except in 
his judgment of the delinquents 
his friend Mr. Proudfoot the school- 
master, who served conveniently as 
an honourable spy in reporting to 
the parish minister the text and the 
heads of the chapel discourses. At 
the same time Dr. Spottiswoode 
never showed his long, ungainly, 
but not unstately body and bald 
head—familiar enough in the 
meanest hovel of Oatness—under 
the perking porch of the chapel. 
Mr. Young the dissenting minis- 
ter was an honest but unpractical 
man, not scholarly, but with some- 
what of impassioned fervour in his 
high Calvinism ; a man of a san- 
guine complexion and a full habit of 
body on a diet little better than the 
pulse and the water of the Hebrew 
children, with nothing essentially 
vulgar in his red hair and em- 
purpled stoutness unless it lurked 
about his extremities in his colossal 
hands and feet. A middle-aged 
bachelor with an infinitesimal in- 
come, he was located in a quarter 
where dissent, though it indulged 
in a soirée now and then, did not 
express itself in the heavy congre- 
gational teas and unctuous suppers 
after meeting, to more than a 
fraction of the extent to which it 
attained in flatter and fatter fields. 
The Oatness dissenters, refractory 
like the rest of the natives of Oat- 
ness, kicked against restraint, and 
with their shrewdness had a dis- 
N2 
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tinct perception that familiarity 
might breed contempt between 
them and their pastor. A more 
independent man than his southern 
brethren, Mr. Young led an utterly 
secluded, isolated life which ren- 
dered him still more unpractical, and 
if possible more highly Calvinistic. 
There were only two men in Oat- 
ness with whom Mr. Young could 
have had much natural sympathy, 
and these were the parish minister 
and the parish schoolmaster. But 
between Mr. Young and Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode and Mr. Proudfoot there 
existed a more impassable barrier 
than the most bitter feud, profes- 
sional etiquette. 

Mr. Young’s sermons were full of 
the austerity and profound mystery 
of his creed. When he descended 
from spiritual speculation and 
preached against sin in the body, 
it was against traditional sin, against 
those forms and ceremonies of sin 
with which the evangelical party 
in the kirk and the kirk in dis- 
sent had always waged war, not 
against sin itself as it reigned 
in Oatness. Packs of cards as the 
devil’s books, theatres as painted 
halls of hell, novels as vanity and 
lies, dancing assemblies as places of 
fools, were Mr. Young’s themes. In 
his unworldliness, he must have 
known this much—that cards were 
rare in dissenters’ houses, and that 
there never had been a theatre in 
Oatness, unless he included under 
that name the circus and the cara- 
vans encamped in the High Street 
occasionally, which his congrega- 
tion excluded from his strictures 
and attended regularly and univer- 
sally. Public dancing assemblies 
were represented by the yearly ball 
at the Cherry-Tree Rooms, which 
was for the gentry and the naval 
set, with a few exceptions, quite 
above the dissenters’ commission. 
As for novel reading, though there 
was more reading to be found in 
Oatness than in other towns of its 
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size, it was not on the whole among 
the dissenters. They kept them. 
selves from works of imagination as 
from works of all kinds. So pointed 
a target did Miss Henny Wood 
become on one occasion, when she 
formed one of the chapel congrega- 
tion and Mr. Young preached a ser- 
mon against novels—a sermon the 
foundation of which had been laid 
in the days of Fielding and Smollett 
—thatshe felt her face in a flame, and 
threatened not to attend the chapel 
in the evening again, when Mr. 
Young was so narrow-minded and 
personal. And Mr. Young was not 
personal at all (so short-sighted is 
criticism) but classical: these ser- 
mons were among the classics of a 
great body in the kirk. He gave 
them because they were classics, 
and they were listened to with the 
comfortable confidence and appro- 
bation which all well established 
classics win, and they had lively 
shakes of the head and groans of 
application which referred to the 
world without. Did not Captain 
Guthrie and the naval set of Oat- 
ness play cards, and were they not 
guilty of whist clubs in winter ? 
Some of them had little cabinet 
libraries from which issued such 
lawless books as the Red Rover and 
the Water-witch, Peter Simple and 
Jacob Faithful. There was that 
ball at the Cherry-Tree Rooms, 
which the upper ten thousand, and 
as it happened the worldly ten 
thousand, of Oatness were so har- 
dened as to subscribe for and hold 
annually in spite of all denuncia- 
tions. Nay—woful degeneracy of 
the Erastian Established Kirk !—Dr. 
Spottiswoode countenanced it with 
his sacerdotal presence; and Clemen- 
tina Spottiswoode had been known 
to put herself out of her way, with 
her father’s consent, and go as far 
as the golf ball at Barnes in order 
to be carried away in the whirl of 
giddy folly. 


It is a highly pleasing experience 
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to sit in judgment on an erring 
brother, feeling righteously that we 
havenever strayed into his forbidden 
track—a much more agreeable and 
exhilarating process than that of 
being brought face to face with our 
own transgressions, and discomfited 
by the undeniable testimony of our 
conscience, and the clear knowledge 
of our neighbour in the next pew, 
that the sin which the preacher is 
lashing in his zeal and holding up 
to universal condemnation, is our 
own misdeed. 

On this summer evening, when 
Miss Jean and Miss Suffie Quhair 
stayed tea according to previous 
arrangement, and went to chapel 
with the Aikenheads, Mr. Young 
preached a.sermon spontaneously, 
sonorously, at a white heat. It was 
not without the rush of grandeur 
at times, for it was a grand side 
of the truth, on lost sheep and 
miserable sinners in the mass, and 
on true grace descending to them 
as a sovereign gift over which 
they had little control, which they 
were to wait for i 
until in answer to a heaven-scaling 
prayer, it burst upon them like a 
lightning flash and made all life 
and death lawful and possible. 

Mr. Young preached to an atten- 
tive even an enthralled little crowd 
—not that he cared very much for 
the impression he produced any 
more than for the number who 
heard him: he left that to the office 
bearers and the members of the 
chapel. He was disinterested, 
single-hearted, and too sincere to 
be vain, and, though no asserter of 
the apostolic succession in his own 
ordination, no man could have a 
loftier idea of his commission; he 
felt a mere instrument speaking to 
instruments. 

Even Suffie half forgot what she 
had come into Oatness to do, and 
what lay wrapped in aclean pocket- 
handkerchief burning her pocket. 
Had she ever carried the contents of 
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that ominous packet elsewhere, ever. 
lodged in her bosom, to be drawn 
out by stealth and read and re-read 
deliberately a line or two at a time, 
slept on, dreamt upon, in the long 
past? Possibly—for women, how- 
ever demure, matter of fact, homely, 

are women after all. But these 
days were ended, and Suffie could 
listen to Mr. Young’s wonderful 
sermon without losing her mind in 
unsuitable associations and incon- 
gruous contrasts. It helped Suf- 
fie’s equanimity that none of the 
Ords were present. Mrs. John 
was wont to attend every Sabbath 
evening, but she was kept in the 
house to pay for her honours and 
responsibilities by waiting upon 
her brother-in-law, to Mrs. Aiken- 
head’s unavailing regret—for other- 
wise she might have shown Jean 
and Suffie how she would have 
‘dressed’ Mrs. John, and doubtless 
Mrs. John would have cowered 
under the dressing. Happily for 
Suffie there was no apprehension of 
Captain Ord’s being there (though 
he had gone to the old dissenting 
meeting-house with her too, when 
he was a common man) to have her 
peace disturbed by his getting his 
far better deserved dressing, and 
rolling away afterwards as if he 
were snapping his fingers at the 
woman’s innocuous insolence. 

A hymn and a prayer in keeping 
with the sermon followed and Mr. 
Young pronounced an_ abrupt 
blessing. In the same breath with 
the Amen, there was a stir and 
rustle, the people rose up simulta- 
neously to depart on the instant, 
and jostle each other in doing so, 
returning with a bound to their 
every- -day interests and occupations. 
Notwithstanding, there were many 
appeals like the triumphant one of 
Mrs. Aikenhead, ‘ Was not that a 
fine discourse? He made the very 
boards of the pulpit dinnle. Mrs. 
Rind says he never sleeps a wink 
on Sabbath nichts. He has the 
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root of the matter in him. He 
tells our want and where we're to 
get it supplied, and does not fling 
us back on rotten sticks of works 
like yon cool carle Dr. Spottis- 
woode.’ But although such re- 
marks were not all followed by as 
swift a descent from heights of 
stupendousness and mystery, they 
were succeeded by as sure though 
more covert and gradual declines. 

‘We but to make haste and have 
the supper set,’ observed Mrs. 
Aikenhead on the very threshold of 
the chapel, ‘I see Aikenhead has 
picked up the lad George, and 
there will be nothing done till 
they’ve their chack eaten, and their 
drink before them. I suppose you 
lasses will not like to be kept late, 
forby it’s not being wise like on the 
Sabbath night, though there’s no 
fear of any man running away with 
either of you, between this and 
Sandycroft.’ 

Accordingly at sharp eight, while 
the lax-principled walkers were still 
lingering in the sunset and the 
evening breeze on the beach and 
the links, the party at Aikenheads’ 
were met round the family table in 
the back room, disposing with what 
appetites they could find in the 
delicate circumstances, of the strong 
oniony stew which Mrs. Aikenhead 
had held in store, simmering under 
the rose at the parlour fire, since 
afternoon. 

Mr. George, who was the least 
concerned in the discussion which 
he was quite lawyer enough to 
foresee, was not altogether at his 
ease any more than his fellow 
guests. He had always an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that he was com- 
promising his professional standing 
by mixing socially with the trades- 
people of Oatness, while he dared 
not risk losing their patronage by 
rejecting their offers of hospitality, 
and would have been almost equally 
loth to lose their strong and savoury 
stews, and strong and sweet punch. 
In aggravation of this treacherous 
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was cognisant of it, was preluding 
the business of the meeting, by 
showing her wit to her own satis- 
faction and his mortification, in 
mercilessly rallying him on a 
notorious evidence of his weakness, 

‘You should buy a pair of glasses, 
Mr. George,’ jeered the formidable 
woman; ‘there is something far 
wrong with your sight, I’m sorry 
to say. You passed here the other 
day with Captain Rattray’s halflin 
son hanging on to your arm, and 
you never saw me though I was 
fronting you in the shop door. It 
is such a queer sight, too, for you 
caught the shape of Mrs. Captain 
Peter Clephane’s umbrella and took 
off your hat to it, coming out of the 
pig shop, six doors off. The ould 
lady was not so gleg, for she shoul- 
dered her umbrella and never let 
on she saw you. These may be 
gentry’s variorums of sicht, but 
there can be no denying they are 
awkward after sitting at a body’s 
table as you are doing the nicht, 
Mr. George, and very welcome. In- 
deed you ought to suit yourself 
with specs.’ 

Mr. George wriggled, giggled, 
reddened brick-red, pulled up his 
high shirt collar higher and higher, 
muttering ‘ Mrs. Aikenhead was too 
hard upon him, his sight was not 
nigh-hand so good as it had been— 
that is he had tried it with his 
law classes before he came to Oat- 
ness ; he was a little absent at times, 
as men who had the misfortune to 
keep house by themselves like him 
were apt to be.’ 

‘Go away with you,’ she put him 
down boisterously with a slap on 
the shoulder, ‘you do not mean, 
man, to say you're skeich.’ 

Miss Jean was subdued into the 
nearly neutral tints of the two re- 
maining Miss Quhairs, beside Mrs. 
Aikenhead. Poor Suffie, middle- 
aged, wronged, sore upon her 
wrongs, set on by her kinsfolk to 
assert her rights and revenge the 
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injury she had suffered, hung her 
head with its hair drawn up beneath 
a tight net bonnet cap which came 
to a sharp peak in the crown and 
bore a foolish resemblance to a 
wishing or fairy’s cap. She sat 
and drew imaginary lines on the 
table with her scored fore finger, 
aching for the starting of the all- 
important topic, yet wishing with 
all her heart that she was at Sandy- 
croft, milking the peaceful, friendly 
kine with Eelen. 

‘This is a pretty beginning Cap- 
tain Ord has made, George,’ said 
Aikenhead, coming at once to the 
point as he stirred the rich steaming 
rum and hot water in his glass, and 
tilted up his toddy ladle to let the 
liquid fall down in sparkling and 
odoriferous cascades; ‘of course 
you’ve heard the way he’s used 
Suffie.’ 

‘Cheer up! Suffie, we'll see you 
righted,’ Mrs. Aikenhead assured 
her sister condescendingly—before 
Mr. George. 

‘I’m sure I’m not minding,’ said 
Suffie in her thick agitated voice, 
‘if Eelen and Jean and the rest of 
you do not mind, but I think it 
is hard that my folk should be dis- 
appointed and affronted,’ and Suffie 
gave a gulp, for in spite of her self- 
restraint her heart was big. 

‘It is not Suffie that should be 
minding,’ broke in Jean impe- 
tuously ; ‘it is that heartless black- 
guard.’ 

‘Now, gudewife and the lave of 
you women,’ Aikenhead laid down 
the law, ‘ you'll just call canny and 
you'll call no names. It is ill 
manners, particularly on a Sabbath 
night, after the chapel, and what 
is more than that, it can do no 
good. I want to hear the rights 
of the story at my leisure. George, 
I suppose you don’t object to 
be present as a friend and give us 
a notion of the law in the case, as 
a friend you understand, in the 
meantime ? ’ 

Not altogether taken aback, but 
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considerably flustered, for he told 
himself he had ticklish cards to 
play, Mr. George also stirred the 
contents of his rammer, and bending 
over it so that the steam might 
serve as a veil to his modesty, 
answered discreetly, that he had no 
objection to be taken into Miss 
Suffie Quhair’s confidence; on the 
contrary he should regard it as a 
great compliment. He had heard 
that Captain Ord had been and 
gone and changed his mind, but 
there was no accounting for tastes. 

‘Oh, you butterer!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Aikenhead audibly, crossing 
her ample arms, and resting them 
against the table as she leant for- 
ward to enjoy the discussion at her 
ease. 

Mr. George went on to say that 
he would be most happy to give 
Miss Suffie any assistance in his 
power—not strictly professional, he 
added hurriedly and cautiously. 

While the forsaken woman was 
saying simply, ‘Thanks to you, Mr. 
George,’ Mr. Aikenhead at once 
pulled up his confidential adviser, on 
whom he was not going to bestow 
rich stews and rum punch, yet sub- 
mit to be baulked of the gist of his 
purpose. 

‘What do you mean by not pro- 
fessional, George? Of course we’re 
not employing you as a lawyer on 
the Sabbath night, that would be a 
fell like job in the smallest chapel 
member; but do you mean you are 
bespoken already by Ord?’ (‘for 
the cat of the creature has some- 
thing in his head,’ he said to him- 
self.) 

‘Not at all,’ George declared, ner- 
vously ; ‘nothing like it.’ 

‘But he mentioned the matter to 
you? Out with it, George, I have 
a right to ask it of you, sitting in 
my house, and it concerning my 
gude sister,’ ordered Aikenhead, 
feeling free to tyrannise over his 
bread and salt. 

‘You may as well tell at once, 
Mr. George,’ Mrs. Aikenhead in- 
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formed him ; ‘ for now that we’ve an 
inkling that he spoke to you, we 
will not let you off without hearing 
what he said, though we should 
lock the door and keep you here till 
morning.’ 

‘I’m sure it’s nothing I need be 
feared to hear,’ said Suffie, clasping 
her hands with a little motion of 
pride. ‘I’m sure he has nothing 
to say against me.’ 

Thus assailed, Mr. George sank 
his head lower over his steaming 
rummer, drank off a_ scalding 
draught desperately, choked him- 
self, and in the moment's thought 
secured to him, resolved to make a 
clean breast of it. He was not 
pledged to silence, in fact he was 
pledged to nothing, though he had 
fondly hoped he had perceived some 
faint indications that he might be 
the Captain’s future law agent. 
He might be dashing his hopes to 
the ground by this night’s supper 
with the Aikenheads. On the 
other hand—for Mr. George had his 
own game—he might be made the 
holder of secrets which would be of 
the utmost moment to him if Miss 
Suffie Quhair’s love-story ever came 
to a court of law and he was the 
happy Oatness agent in the suit. 
He might see the enemy’s cards 
when it was the intention of that 
quiet bully Aikenhead to swindle 
him, George, out of his law learning 
without a fee. That would be well 
deserved retaliation, which yet 
Aikenhead, who was too big a man 
on his tradesman’s footing to be 
despised, could not resent. 

‘It was atrifle, Aikenhead, a per- 
fect trifle, ladies ; you shall have it. 
Only allow me first, Mrs. Aiken- 
head, Miss Quhairs, I’ve been very 
remiss, and Mr. George with a 
simper and an insinuating smile 
extended an arm to sweep in all 
the ladies’ glasses like chickens 
about a mother hen, round his 
rummer. 

Mrs. Aikenhead held back her 
glass and Miss Suffie did the same, 
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‘Na, na, you must not give it all 
awa. You ken you'll only get two 
because it’s the Sabbath night. 
And I like best to brew for myself. 
Jean, cry but to Ciss to bring another 
tumbler, and I’ll be a gentleman, and 
brew for you and me.’ 

‘I never taste punch,’ refused 
Suffie abstemiously. 

‘ Half a glass, a single drop, Miss 
Suffie, you really should, you need 
it under the present trial to your 
feelings,’ pressed Mr. George so 
solicitously and insinuatingly that 
he might have been suspected of 
knowing that Suffie was entitled 
to heavy damages, and of having a 
design to share them with her. 
But Suffie declined more abso- 
lutely than before. 

‘You may as well let her alane,’ 
observed Mrs. Aikenhead carelessly. 
‘Eelen and her are as good as 
teetotalers without needing to take 
the pledge. They pick like sparries 
and they cannot taste malt or 
spirits ; it is my belief they cannot 
swallow anything stronger than 
peppermints, any more than the 
bairns.’ 

* Come, we're losing time, George,’ 
the master of the house pulled up 
the lawyer: ‘what did that fellow 
Ord say to you on the road to 
Sandycroft, or on the way back, 
I’m not particular which, of what 
had been between him and Suffie ?’ 

‘Why he owned that he had en- 
joyed the honour of the young lady’s 
acquaintance.’ 

‘A parcel of havers! Tam Ord 
never made sic a fine fule speech in 
all his born days,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Aikenhead unceremoniously. ‘We 
do not want you to help it out, let 
us have the plain facts, George.’ 

Nettled by the implied contempt 
for his flowers of rhetoric, and by 
the familiarity of the surname 
without any preface which sounded 
more unwarrantable from Mrs. 
Aikenhead’s lips than from her 
husband’s, George burst out mali- 
ciously : ‘Well, ma’am, the Captain 
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spoke of a lad and a lass story 
between him and Suffie Quhair and 
how he could not be expected to 
look at an old lass like that now. 
Two of the Quhairs had grown like 
porpoises, and the other two were 
as crined and brown as shrimps, 
and the whole set were after him 
like sharks. Sailor’s jargon, fol- 
lowed by the roar of a laugh, if you 
will have it.’ 

‘The vulgar brute with his por- 
peses and his sherimps,’ cried Mrs. 
Aikenhead, testifying her wrath by 
her scorn. 

* What is he, I would like to ken,’ 
interposed Miss Jean loftily, ‘ but a 
hog’s head or a Dutch galliot ? a 
hog’s head or a Dutch galliot has 
more truth and heart.’ 

Suffie said nothing; she smiled 
faintly with her thin lips and con- 
tinued to draw imaginary lines 
with her scored finger. She had 


never thought herself anything but 
an ordinary aging woman, getting 
leaner and browner with every year 


she lived. The mistake she had 
made was in not seeing that her 
appearance could make any differ- 
ence when she had received Tam 
Ord’s promise and he had returned 
with substance to keep her _ ten 
times over. 

‘No names, you women,’ Aiken- 
head called his womankind a second 
time to order. ‘ Mind the Sabbath 
nicht. Women’s tongues, George, 
even the fourth commandment can- 
not bind them. Now, Suffie, let’s 
see your letters to find if this gal- 
lant, faithful sea captain makes any 
mention of porpeses and shiremps 
and sharks in them.’ 

Suffie fumbled for the letters. 
The scene and the audience were 
out of keeping with love letters, far 
more so than the shop of ‘a thing’ 
and its master, who was also post- 
master at Oatness, where Suffie had 
been wont to call when it was her 
Saturday into the town and receive 
the ship letter (which might have 
lain there for days) accompanied 
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by the broad comments and loud 
jokes of the postmaster. When 
the letter reached her by Eelen or 
Jean, or the chance hand of butcher 
or baker calling at Sandycroft in 
passing, Suffie had read it amidst 
the milky surroundings of kitchen, 
dairy or byre. More inimical to 
sentiment was this back parlour of 
the Aikenheads’, with its fumes 
from the shop, its tokens of the late 
supper, its rum punch in which 
she would not share, Aikenhead 
with his hard common sense and 
dry mocking humour, the ‘ writer 
lad,’ a slighter man but subtle too, 
Bell and Jean in wrath on Suffie’s 
account. 

While Mr. Aikenhead was com- 
paring the letters and sorting them 
according to dates, and Mr. George 
was regarding them with hawk’s 
eyes, a cry from one of the children 
in bed in the next room called off 
Mrs. Aikenhead, departing with the 
strict injunction, ‘Bide ye, now, 
you’re not to read a single word 
till I come back. - I would not lose 
one for a crown piece. Dinna let 
the men go on without me, Jean 
and Snuff, or I'll never forgive you 
two.’ 

The little girl who had been the 
heroine of the jacket and the parasol 
at the morning chapel declined to 
sleep. Mrs. Aikenhead, who saw 
in her children small editions of 
herself and did not care whom she 
put about on their account, plucked 
the wide-awake child from its bed, 
wrapped it in the first shawl she 
could snatch up, and returned 
panting with her speed to plunge 
it into its father’s arms, saying, 
‘She’ll be quietest with you, Aiken- 
head ; you can hold her while you 
read. Now go on with the reading.’ 

Aikenhead would have repudiated 
any other burden at the moment, 
but he did not reject this. He 
soothed the child, wrapped her up 
warmly, seated her comfortably 
before he resumed his task, telling 
her with gruff fondness, ‘Teeny’s 
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with father. No harm can come 
near Teeny on father’s knee.’ 
Teeny denuded of the parasol, the 
jacket and the fine hat, in her little 
unbordered cap and striped night- 
gown, rosy and bright, as only a 
child can pass, in a second, ‘un- 
scathed from a storm of crying to 
the broad sunshine of smiles, was 
an open-faced pretty, lovable look- 
ing child. Her father and mother 
would do their best to bring her up 
selfish-hearted and coarse-minded, 
disrespectful to their faces, dis- 
obedient behind their backs, in 
religion a Pharisee. But just now 
she was a little pouting, peeping, 
guileless, affectionate child, clinging 
to her father’s protection and ten- 
derness, sheltered and caressed by 
him. 

Suffie the lone woman wondered 
wistfully would this little girl so 
cherished and petted, grow up to 
be a middle-aged, scorned, ridiculed 
woman? Suflie’s memory, dull, 
like everything else about her, yet 
went back to far distant days when 
she had been the ‘wee Suffie’ of 
Sandycroft, accustomed to be 
guarded and fondled by her toil- 
worn father, down to a much later 
time, when the old man had revived 
the term softly, wandering in his 
mind, on his death-bed. 

There had been a long enough 
interval for the letters to grow 
yellow and faded in their characters, 
but in Suffie’s careful hands, the 
paper was not torn, nor the hand- 
writing effaced. They were written 
—the first of them especially (the 
last showed flourishes and extra- 
vagancies of penmanship) in the 
laboriously accomplished round, 
clear half-text of the boy who had 
learned to write at a parish school. 

The first letter from the boy 
Tam Ord to the girl Suffie Quhair 
began: ‘Dear Suffie,—This leaves 
me quite well, thank God, and 
hopes to find you the same;’ and 
all the earlier letters repeated the 
same solemn assurance, gratitude 
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and trust in the matter of health, 
The letters were not unlike in 
other respects, except the last 
two or three. They were short, 
and largely made up of scraps 
of information regarding the 
weather, shipmates, and ports 
touched or arrived at, the merest 
scraps of sea-faring life with gene- 
rally a concluding sentence, an- 
nouncing ‘no more at present,’ but 
promising further tidings soon. 
They were the production of a man 
who was not a ready writer, whom 
the parish school and his lessons in 
navigation, and even his knowledge 
of the world, had not enabled to 
express himself without the greatest 
difficulty. They were not singular 
in this respect ; what was significant 
in them was that they contained 
few questions after, or allusions to, 
friends at home. The very refe- 
rences which occurred in the first 
letter to occupations in which Suffie 
and he had engaged together, and to 
places where they had met, dwindled 
with every letter, and long before 
the last, died out altogether. 

They were not demonstrative let- 
ters, but they contained unmis- 
takable indications of the purpose 
which had existed in the minds of 
the writer and the reader. These 
indications were eager, importu- 
nate, and not unmixed with jealousy 
to begin with. Suffie must be pre- 
pared to keep house for Tam Ord. 
He had fallen in with this or that 
small piece of furniture for their 
house. She must not listen to a 
land-lubber, or be tempted by some 
other little farm with its cows, like 
Sandycroft, in his absence, or he 
would never wear his seal-skin cap 
like a man again, and he might take 
a leap from the bowsprit, and then 
she would be frightened for his 
spirit haunting her. These were 
the freest, most energetic of the 
letters; in the end the written talk 
of his married life with Suffie waxed 
vaguer and more incidental, until 
it was eschewed altogether in the 
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last forced formal letter four years 
back. 

Mrs. Aikenhead made a running 
commentary, and gave explanatory 
notes, every time Aikenhead’s 
powerful but monotonous voice 
came to a stop, as he passed from 
the reading of one letter to that of 
another. ‘ He need not have harped 
on his health, he was as strong as 
a horse ever since I kenned him, or 
he might have been a softer-hearted 
man. The thrashing mill where 
you sat together, the Dalgordon 
planting where you forgathered in, 
ay, Suffie, you had been a bonnie 
ane, in your day, for as douce an 
auld maid as you are now. The 
tea caddy—he sent that hame to 
her along with a daft-like Cheeney 
umbrella,—I dare say you have the 
banes of it yet, Suffie,—by another 
sailor lad, Innes or Cunnings, I for- 
get which now, and I have the tea 
caddy with its hinge gone wrang. 
Suffie gave it to me from him, for 
it came about the time we were 


going together, Aikenhead. They 
were deutices, every hair of his 
gear we ever saw, for he was keep- 
ing it all up to dazzle her een with 


when he came home, the for- 
sworn villain with his screeds of 
lees!’ finished Mrs. Aikenhead in- 
dignantly, setting at nought Aiken- 
head’s prohibition from calling 
names. Suffie listened, with her 
eyes lowered, her teeth set, her 
hands clutched in a certain bitter 
satisfaction, as to her vindication. 

‘I think there’s enough there, 
George,’ said Aikenhead, putting 
his hand past his child and covering 
the packet of letters with it, ‘to 
keep this fine Oatness captain from 
being on with the new love before 
he is off with the auld, or else has 
made it up to her.’ 

‘Certainly, I should say Captain 
Ord has gone too far, unpardonably 
so, Miss Snuffie,’ stammered Mr. 
George, weighing his words in order 
not to say too much, and going on 
to say exactly the wrong thing: ‘I 
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should not like to be in such an un- 
common disagreeable scrape my- 
self.’ 

‘I’m glad to see you’re of my 
way of thinking, Mr. George,’ Mr. 
Aikenhead coolly congratulated the 
divided limb of the law. 

‘The new love—who’s she, when 
she’s at home?’ demanded Mrs. 
Aikenhead, excitedly, ‘ she must be 
a bold cutty no ill to court, him 
not hame aboon three weeks, 
and having aye had the word of our 
Suffie. Who is’t, Aikenhead? Is’t 
that upsetting randy Meg Rogers, 
or that cauld potato Ann Birrel, 
or that ; 

‘Bell, my wife, no names, did 
not I insist? Fie! on the Sabbath 
night. You need not glower, Suffie, 
there is not such a she, as far as I 
can tell, but when she comes she’ll 
pay her price. Captain Ord had 
as well learn that in time, George. 
And now I dare say it will be the 
hour—nine has chappit, I hear— 
for you, Jean and Snuffie, taking 
your feet in your hand and stepping. 
Eelen will be out of all patience, 
she’ll think you’ve gone off with the 
salmon-fisher, or another saucy 
Jacky Tar. But keep your minds 
easy. Captain Ord shall not give 
the go-by to one of my folk—or 
Bell’s, which is the same thing— 
without paying the penalty. Are 
you for going too, Mr. George ? 
Well, it’s Sabbath nicht, and we 
must be moderate. Will you find 
you hat and the door, sir? I can- 
not move for wakening my bit 
lassie, she’s like a top now, poor 
woman, and I must carry her 
straight to bed before she stir 
again.’ 

‘There is no call for your seeing 
my sisters to Sandycroft,’ suggested 
Mrs. Aikenhead ; ‘but if you’re so 
polite, Mr. George, it will just be a 
pleasant walk after supper, and it 
is good daylight all the night 
through at this time of the year.’ 

Good daylight was what Mr. 
George did not desire it to be. It 
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was one thing to eat stews and get 
at the bottom of a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, with the Misses 
Quhair, in the privacy of Geordie 
Aikenhead’s back room, and another 
to be beguiled into escorting two 
homely old maids the better part 


of a mile in the inquisitive eyes of 


such stragglers as were yet abroad 
at Oatness; and Oatness never 
wanted its stragglers from midday 
to midnight, from midnight to mid- 
day back again. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Within a week of the Sabbath 
night’s supper at the Aikenheads’, 
an important step was taken in the 
combat which could not be called 
single, waged between Captain Ord 
and Suffie Quhair. 

Mr. George had not failed on the 
first encouragement to communicate 
to Captain Ord the spirit in which 
his adversaries were, and the wea- 
pons which they held in reserve for 


him, should he marry according to 
his rise in rank, as he fully intended 
to do. 

Captain Ord was a man gifted 
with presence of mind, and resolu- 


tion; and he was not a man to 
lose a point on which he had set his 
heart, by a beggarly economy. He 
empowered Mr. George to deal with 
the Quhairs and the Aikenheads, 
to bring them to a compromise, by 


inducing them to accept a sum of 


money and grant him his freedom. 

Mr. George felt a man of more 
consequence than he had ever done 
in his life before,—‘ strutting and 
crowing like a bantam cock,’ Mrs. 
Aikenhead described him,—feeling 
that his fortune as a practitioner 
in Oatness was made. 

Aikenhead was calm and wary, 
and would not move an inch from 
the ground which he had taken up. 
It was in vain that George reasoned, 
argued, jumped about in heat and 
perturbation, represented his client 
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as indifferent and untroubled, 
threatened, if the case were brought 
into a court of law, an overwhelming 
expenditure of lacs of rupees on the 
part of the millionaire Captain, to 
secure his victory. Not till George 
returned piteously to Captain Ord 
and shook his head again and again ; 
not till Captain Ord “raised the pre- 
mium as George named it without 
equivocation, to a sum which George 
thought far above the value of the 
youngest, bonniest lass who ever 

walked on the sea braes, or the 
ae of Oatness, did Aikenhead 
betray the least disposition to close 
with the offer. 

Mrs. Aikenhead and Miss Jean 
would still have resisted, and would 
rather have liked the odium of a 
court of law as thrown on Captain 
Ord, not minding what would have 
been Suffie’s feelings as to her share 
in it. 

But Aikenhead was a practical 
as well as a long-headed man. 
‘Take it, lass,’ he counselled Suffie, 
‘you'll never get such another 
chance. He’s restless yet, and in a 
panic—that’s why he proposes it. 
But drag him to a court, he’ll not 
have a grain more to fear from you. 
No jury will award you a third of 
the money as damages. Juries are 
but men, Suffie, and they judge 
mostly by the een. It’s my advice 
to you to accept the Captain’s four 
hundred and give him a line off 
your hand that he may go and 
marry one of the royal family if he 
and they like, and if the parliament 
will grant him liberty. I’ve said 
my say, Suffie, and if you do not 
agree, mind you’re not to plague me 
any more about the business.’ 

Miss Eelen and Miss Suffie had 
really been passive tools in Aiken- 
head’s hands; they laid their heads 
together and settled that four hun- 
dred pounds was a great deal of 
money, and determined whatever 
Bell and Jean said, they could not 
set their face against the opinion of 
Geordie Aikenhead, and think of 
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going on in the affair without him. 
So Suffie surrendered those bald, 
simple old letters which had been 
written and read with better hopes 
and fears ; copied and signed what 
Aikenhead dictated as a relinquish- 
ment of her claims on Captain Ord, 
and finally with a mingled sense of 
pride and shame, gave a receipt, the 
only receipt Suffie had ever given 
in her life—because Kelen and Jean 
did all the business at the bank 
with which they, and their father 
before them, had always dealt—for 
what Bell and Jean denominated 
hush-money. 

When the sum was transferred 
to Suffie’s credit in the bank, she 
felt like an heiress, and in addition 
to other cares and ‘responsibilities 
was the weight of this siller— 
whether to let it lie (but banks 
broke occasionally) or how to lay 
it out to most profit, since Geordie 
Aikenhead did not want it for his 
shop. 

‘I'll tell you what, Helen,’ Suffie 
resolved at last, and communicated, 
in the confidence of the milking 
hours, her project to her favourite 
sister, ‘I think if Geordie Aiken- 
head does not disapprove, [ll buy 
three more kye in the meantime 
and we'll bring up all our best 
quey calves next spring. We 
supply the most feck of Oatness as 
it is, but if you liked we might 
start a milk ’cart and send it round 
by Wester Logie and Braid Law 
and that gate. They say the poor 
bodies there cannot get a soup of 
milk for their tea or their parritch, 
though they were to pay twice over 
for it, and they have to keep nasty 
mischievous monkeys of nanny- 
goats for milk to the bairns.’ 

‘Very well, Suffie,’ assented 
Eelen, ‘it would be more fash, but 
it would be more divert, and if we 
two were willing, Jean would not 
object. I dare say Norie could drive 
the cart and be answerable for the 
bawbees, and we might get a 
younger herd laddie to help him. 
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And eh! it would be a grand thing 
for the bodies at Wester Logie and 
Braid Law,’ ended Eelen with a 
little brightening and swelling of 
her weather-beaten, spare person, 
under a sudden inspiriting sense of 
Suffie and herself as public bene- 
factresses. 

‘And I can keep my coat, now,’ 
Miss Jean consoled herself over her 
large patterned soiled embroidery. 

How Captain Ord had got rid 
of his engagement with Miss Suffie 
Quhair, was no secret at Oatness. 
Few events were secrets there, and 
Captain Ord had no wish to hide 
this one under a bushel. He chose 
to set it abroad, not only as a matter 
of policy, lest a mistaken impression 
of his fidelity as a lover might spoil 
his views of marriage, but because 
he really reckoned it a feather in 
his cap. He was proud of his own 
prompiness and liberality. He 
went about scattering his broad 
hints and hilarious laughter: ‘ You 
young fellows, take care what you 
are about. Courting a lass seems 
a natural proceeding and no great 
harm in it, but, lord! if you put it 
on black and white and the wind 


veer, you may smart for it, and pay 


smartly for your luxury. Don’t I 
know it to my cost? A few cool 
hundreds are no great matter to 
me, to be sure, and may they do 
the old lass good—get her, George, 
or some other spark drawn in next, 
Pll be happy to give her away, ha! 
ha! but they are rather a pretty 
penny for a man to pay, all for the 
pleasure of courting a lass fifteen 
years gone.’ 

Oatness agreed with Captain Ord 
here as elsewhere, credited that he 
had dealt handsomely by Miss 
Suffie Quhair—nay, like most auxi- 
liaries, went a step farther than its 
hero, and decreed that any disgrace 
attached to the matter appertained 
to the woman. 

‘It was very mercenary of Miss 
Suffie to take his money, Miss Ann,’ 
pronounced Miss Henny Wood; ‘to 
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barter his heart, or what should 
have been his heart, for gain, though 
it had been hundreds of thousands. 
It is letting down women in men’s 
eyes; for my part I am black 
ashamed of it. But what could 
you expect from a common woman 
taken up her life long with cows ? 
There is no denying the Captain is 
well quit of her, and as he has given 
her what she cared for, no blame 
can rest with him. I am glad of 
that, because he’s so fine a man, and 
he is free to turn his attentions in 
another quarter. It is to be hoped 
that he will seek some heart which 
cannot be bought this time, that is 
all I will say, Miss Ann, some re- 
fined woman to teach him another 
lesson.’ 

Mrs, Captain Peter Clephane, the 
next time she paid her milk and 
butter account at Sandycroft—and 
she walked out to Sandycroft for the 
purpose—said, without going about 
the bush, to Miss Suffie, ‘So, Miss 
Suffie, I hear you have taken a ran- 
som and set your old beau at liberty. 
I’ve nothing to say against the 
ransom, ‘a birdin the hand is worth 
two in the bush ;” but I would like 
to have heard my first, or my 
second, or my third seek his 
liberty back again at my hand, 
after he had delivered it into my 
keeping. Miss Suffie, ’m free to 
confess that I affect a woman who 
can speak up for herself and hold 
her bargain against the world. I 
tell you again I’ve nothing to say 
against ransoms, ransoms be it, 
but I’ve no notion of snools.’ 

.Suffie had another friend who 
delivered her opinion with equally 
little hesitation, and coupled it with 
an evil prophecy. 

Jael Cairns, named after the wife 
of Heber the Kenite, was the old 
widowed mother of Saunders Cairns 
a middle-aged working man, stolid 
like most ploughmen, with the 
original pattern in him stamped 
out by the absolute despotism of 
his mother, and who with Norie 
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the herd, formed the retainers of 
Sandycroft. There were no la 
bourers’ cottages at Sandycroft, so 
that the Cairns and Norie occupied 
a house in the nearest suburb of 
Oatness, and bitten with the fureur 
for lodging-letting, offered a spare 
room to a humble sea-bather. 
Jael’s was a one story, ‘clay 
biggin,’ roughly white-washed in 
order to lend attraction to its little 
blue ticket with the ambitious word 
‘lodgings’ in yellow letters deco- 
rating its front. There were only 
a but and a ben by way of interior 
accommodation. The but was the 
family room with a box bed, where 
Jael’s bones rested of nights, and 
there was a ‘to-fa’,’ or very super- 
ficial lean-to which represented the 
sleeping room of Saunders and 
Norie—the latter a boarder, not a 
lodger. The ben was the spare room 
reserved for the stoical sea-bather. 
But Jael was what is called in 
Scotland a ‘purpose body,’ not 
only orderly, one of those excep- 
tionally cleanly women who occur 
in a nation of strong-willed, scorn- 
ful slovens. Saunders and the boy 
Norie (if they had dared to disturb 
the economy of Jael’s house when 
they were in it) were absent from 
dawn till sunset, carrying their 
dinners afield with them. Jael 
having, as she boasted, her hands 
long loosed from a trail of bairns, 
enjoyed abundance of time for her 
rites. Her floors were whiter than 
the most aristocratic door steps, her 
deal tables were scoured to a deli- 
cate dainty straw colour, her birch 
chairs, black with age, were rubbed 
brighter than any curious old ebony 
chair in the drawing-rooms of the 
Park or the Rymont, her few pots 
and pans glittered like silver. 
Saunders and Norie dared not enter 
without scraping the clay from their 
shoon with a handy bit of tile more 
sedulously than when they were ad- 
mitted to an audience of their mis- 
tresses at Sandycroft. They dared 
not touch tankard or plate till they 
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had retired and performed ablutions 
at the pump at the back of the 
house. 

Suffie had known Jael Cairns all 
her life, and had never passed 
Jael’s door going or coming from 
Oatness, save when Suffie sped on 
that appeal to Tam Ord, without 
looking in on Jael to tell her how 
the family were at Sandycroft, 
how many pints of milk the kye 
were giving, what were the pro- 
spects of the stubble butter and 
the last cheese of the season. Jael 
had been wont to rally Suffie on 
these occasions with no unwelcome 
rallying,—‘ when am I to get m 
gown, Miss Suffie? You'll be 
minding my gown,’ in allusion to 
the future wedding livery. 

The first time Suffie went to see 
Jael after the rupture between Suffie 
and Captain Ord and the ‘amends’ 
which she had taken, Jael received 
her with ominous ceremony. ‘Come 
in by and sit you down, Miss Suffie 
Quhawr.’ 

Jael was exceedingly thin, so 
as to look hollowed out in front, 
and a skeleton with a gown hung 
over it behind. She stood before 
Suffie, in her dark wrapper, with 
her close cap—unbordered like 
Teeny Aikenhead’s—setting off the 
sharp outline of Jael’s high ridge of 
a nose, and peaked chin, as it set 
off Teeny’s round rosy cheeks. ‘I 
have lost my gown,’ she said, ‘ but 
that is neither here nor there; 
you’ve lost your man, and you 
should not have taken siller from 
him, no, though he boded it on 
you, Miss Suffie. He’ll not thrive, 
and itll not thrive. You should 
have left vengeance to the Lord; I 
trow Captain Ord, nor no other 
captain, can buy a pardon from 
Him. There is one sin whose 
punishment is seen on a man before 
he goes off the face of the earth, 
and that is a man’s lee to a woman.’ 

‘It maun be often seen then, 
Jael,’ remonstrated Suffie, with a 
touch of irony, strange on her lips. 
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‘Often or seldom, Miss Suffie, it 
is seen, and you'll see’t. I’m 
seventy-two, and I may not be to 
the fore to be a witness, but I’ve 
never kenned it fail. Yon man 
will be punished without you, so 
you should not have touched his 
siller. Ive liked siller as well as 
my neighbours in my day, but if 
e’er a lad had used me in the way 
Captain Ord did you, as I’m an 
honest woman, a plack of his would 
have brunt me to the bane. I’m 
an auld woman, and I served your 
mother ; I’m free to tell you, Miss 
Suffie, you should not have touched 
his siller.’ 

Thus from widely different 
sources, from the disgust of Miss 
Henny Wood and her set, which 
rumour carried to the offender, 
from the out-spoken worldly con- 
tempt of Mrs. Captain Peter Cle- 
phane; from the righteous con- 
demnation of a poor proud woman 
like Jael, Suffie’s eyes were opened 
by degrees to the nature of her 
act, its full import, and the esti- 
mation in which it was held among 
men. 

Long after the brief vanity of 
feeling herself an heiress, and even 
the more solid satisfaction of fitting 
out a milk cart and sending it round 
by Wester Logie and the Braid 
Law had died out, it became 
branded on Suffie’s mind that she 
had done a mean thing in taking 
Captain Ord’s money. She had 
associated herself with him in an 
act of falsehood. She had taught 
him, as Miss Henny Wood had 
said, that hearts could be bought 
and sold. She had bartered her 
wrongs. The knowledge, late of 
coming, did not work the less 
thoroughly, or grow the less surely 
on that account. Suffie never spoke 
of it to a living creature. She 
never thought of giving back the 
money, that would have been more 
easily said than done, and it would 
have seemed to Suffie like an injury 
to Eelen and Jean, not to say the 
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humble households of Wester Logie 
and the Braid Law. But she hung 
her head furtively more and more, 
always the more shame-stricken, 
stung and goaded. In place of 
her old, oddly composed confidence, 
made up of ignorance and naive 
pride and lowliness, she grew to 
feel like a hunted creature, the 
butt of her fellows, pointed out and 
jeered at as ‘Suffie Quhair, who got 
the money off Captain Ord for 
giving him back his promise.’ How 
she learned to hate the terms; how 
she wished, quiet woman as she 
was, that she had flung back his 
promise, torn it, trampled on it, 
spit on it—anything but sold it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The ladies of Oatness began afresh 
to bridle and think of promotion. 
Captain Ord was an untrammelled 
bachelor again. There was no 
saying who would be the fortunate 
woman to recapture him and hold 
him in surer ward; no saying what 
would be the lucky hit of flounces, 
or sashes, or curls, or plaits, which 
should smite the recusant Captain 
to the dust, and render him the 
abject slave of a new irresistible 
mistress. 

It seemed only to Jend a greater 
zest to the attack—campaign it 
had better be called—the recogni- 
tion of the fact that it was but a 
mere moiety of the prosperous ad- 
venturers returning and settling in 
Oatness, who took to themselves 
wives of the daughters of the town, 
or of any other town. Sailing 
round the world appeared to harden 
the hearts of the sailors, rendering 
them tough rather than brittle; or 
else the men set such store on 
their successes, and were in such 
terror of being walked over and 
come round because of them, that 
the possessors never found charms 
for which to offer them in fair 
exchange. If the nabobs were 
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really on the look-out for wives, 
they remained on the look-out for 
impossible advantages, as they had 
never looked out from their mast- 
heads for Utopian lands, until 
the women had their revenge of 
pitying the men in their forlorn 
dotage. 

There were two types of bachelor. 
hood at Oatness: the Captain 
Guthrie type—brazen-faced, copper- 
nosed, not so good as they should 
have been, given to drinking, card 
playing, profane swearing, leering, 
andogling; who were solost to grace 
as neither to attend kirk nor 
chapel, and of whom there was a 
tradition only second in awfulness, 
that no decent woman ever dark- 
ened, or in this case, lightened 
their doors. These were the real, 
live, salt-flavoured Lotharios and 
Lovelaces whom discreet spinsters 
regarded with a kind of horrified 
fascination as the supposed de- 
stroyers and professed enemies of 
their sex, on whose approach they 
scattered and scuttled away like a 
flock of wild fowl, but not without 
looking over their shoulders, and 
craning their necks for a glimpse 
of the buccaneers in morals. Look- 
ing over our shoulders at this dis- 
tance of time it strikes the world as 
most credible, that the Captain 
Guthrie type were not so bad as 
they made believe; that their 
ostentatious mocking professions 
of vice were perhaps the worst 
things about them. These men 
were capable of much old world 
fidelity and rough-and-ready ge- 
nerosity, and were incapable of 
hypocrisy except of that defiant, 
desperate kind which only affects 
evil. The ladies of Oatness, though 
they stood by their most lawless 
Captain in trouble, as he stood by 
them, did not esteem the class in 
this modified light. The ladies 
regarded the tars as they showed 
they wished to be regarded, under 
the guise of men who had relin- 
quished perforce their wicked ex- 
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ploits, but who were wicked enough 
still to chuckle over the memories 
of them, to entertain vile opinions 
of women, and to poison the minds 
of any unhappy lads who fre- 
quented their houses. Nevertheless 
the lads themselves maintained that 
the captains in private gave them 
nothing but good advice, and always 
spoke respectfully of the lads’ mo- 
thers. In opposition there was 
Mr. Masterman, type of another 
order of bachelor—hard, pompous, 
and formal, finical, and fretful. He 
had a great attachment to ladies, 
and went so far as to attend their 
parties—sometimes the single man 
present, in light vest and tight 
stock, like a cock in a barnyard of 
hens, in spite of the shout of 
derision raised by Captain Guthrie 
and his crew. The Mastermans of 


Oatness had kept the hearts of their 
female contemporaries in a flutter 
by their little attentions, without 
flinging their handkerchiefs to any 
heroine for the last twenty years. 


No less a person than the eldest of 
the independent, dashing Misses 
Rogers had been aiming with her 
bow and spear at the chief, for the 
hetter part of the time, ever since 
she had suffered to subside into a de- 
voted friendship her daring assault 
on Dr. Spottiswoode in the early 
days of his widowhood. This was 
so bold a venture, that it was only 
whispered even among the ladies 
of Oatness as a species of sacrilege 
against the church, in its dignitary. 
It is mentioned to prove that Miss 
Rogers was no ignoble or inexpe- 
rienced combatant, yet she had not 
brought Mr. Masterman down. 
Surely the tactics of this type of 
single men were a refinement of 
cruelty, and Captain Guthrie and 
his myrmidons were not altogether 
wrong when they asserted that 
such conduct was the fraudulent 
means of getting preserves made, 
and slippers worked, and the set in 
their occasional illnesses coddled, 
as if they kept no end of efficient 
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housekeepers, uxorious sisters, and 
fondling nieces, 

Captain Ord might follow either 
of these bad examples, but the 
sanguine feminine mind of Oatness 
said No. Captain Ord was not like 
the two former leaders,—he was 
too susceptible of admiration, too 
jaunty, too respectable for Captain 
Guthrie; he was too frank and 
hearty for Mr. Masterman. Besides, 
why had he been in such a hurry 
to get rid of Miss Suffie Quhair, 
who could not have troubled him 
much, so long as he remained a 
bachelor, if he did not propose to 
lay his heart and hand at another 
woman’s feet speedily ? At whose 
feet? There was the rub. The 
only point on which the public was 
agreed, was that the unknown 
somebody must be very unlike 
Miss Suffie Quhair. Miss Margaret 
Rogers at the human antipodes from 
Miss Suffie as she judged herself 
correctly, nothing daunted by her 
sister’s fruitless siege of Mr. Master- 
man, bought an autumn shawl 
pelisse expressly to celebrate the 
Captain’s emancipation. 

The world of Oatness was right 
in every particular. Captain Ord 
was not disposed to lapse into a 
Captain Guthrie, or a Mr. Master- 
man; and he had a dream in his 
imagination, the princess of which 
was as far removed from Suffie as 
one of the half-blown roses of the 
Park garden, from a tintless, scent- 
less daisy fast arriving at the stage 
described by Wordsworth as that 
of ‘a starveling in a scanty vest,’ 
ready to be cropped by the kye on 
the Sandycroft pasture. Captain 
Ord was looking high with a ven- 
geance ; that presumptuous stare, 
which Miss Jean had remarked on 
the very first Sabbath, directed to 
one of the galleries in Oatness kirk, 
had not been without its meaning. 

In the meantime the Captain was 
going deliberately to work, spouting 
like a narwhal restored to its most 
congenial element of freedom, 
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cracking jokes and dispensing 
largesses, but waiting not im- 
patiently till he should be taken 
out into the higher society of Oat- 
ness, and lifted for his merits, with- 
out any great effort of his own, 
clean above his original sphere. 
He did not do himself harm, either 
by pushing or sneaking; he had 
a kind of natural shrewdness and 
manliness in the block, which pre- 
vented him from falling into those 
snares. At the same time he 
proved that he was not intending 
to hold back from overtures directed 
to him by the better classes in 
accepting Mrs. Captain Peter 
Clephane’s invitations to Ball 
Place, and going and disporting 
hintself in her drawing-room till 
her curiosity was satisfied. When 
that goal was reached, it was true 
she kept him at a convenient dis- 
tance, by one of the most bare- 
faced pieces of impertinence Mrs. 
Captain Peter had ever committed. 
‘Ye ken I’m a lone woman,’ said 
the ugly old creature, demurely, 


‘and I would not like to be spoken 


of. I’ve had my men—three of 
them in my day—but I’ve aye 
taken care not to be spoken of. 
And if you were fickle in our love 
affair, Captain, I could not answer 
for my feelings. You might have 
my death laid at your door, for I’m 
not so souple as I used to be; and 
it would be hard, at my time of 
life, to have to guard both against 
the effects of a love affair, and the 
rheumatism.’ 

If any man or woman had seen 
the scowl with which Captain Ord 
descended the stairs at Ball Place, 
after pretending to take its mis- 
tress’s rebuff in good part, his or 
her faith in the Captain’s good 
nature,—that good nature which 
was so transparent and affluent at 
a first glance, might have been 
shaken. 

But even over Mrs. Captain 
Peter Clephane Captain Ord’s 
triumph was preparing. 
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One morning in September, Cap- 
tain Ord went to Edinburgh by the 
boat, Captain Ord, by courtesy, as 
he had been when he returned to 
Oatness. Next day he came back 
Thomas Ord, Esq., of Dalgordon, 
the Laird of Dalgordon, the estate 
next to the Park, as large again 
as the Park, and fifty times more 
valuable; for was it not worth 
three thousand a year, and without 
a single liability, with a Sir John 
Vanburgh type of mansion di- 
minished to Scotch means and 
capacity, which an Anglo-Scotch 
earl had not been above counting 
one of his mansions and occupying 
occasionally? Tam Ord in an earl’s 
house, and not as a guest but 
master, was almost more than the 
credulity and the loyalty of Oatness 
could stand. It was a necessary 
safety-valve that he had not the 
crumbling corner of a grey tower 
which lent such venerable respec- 
tability to the Park, or the old 
family name sounding as if it 
suited and were wedded to the 
designation of the land, which was 
mellowed and consecrated by time, 
and dear to the tenacious, semi- 
worldly, semi-romantic Scotch 
heart. 

But if Captain Ord had not these 
items, he had a great deal to make 
up for their absence. He had 
fruitful fields, with their living 
subjects of tenants and labourers. 
He had preserves as well supplied 
and stocked with game as any pre- 
serves within ten miles, though he 
had never fired at a bird save a 
crow, or a seagull. He had a park 
in which it would take hours for a 
man accustomed to no greater space 
than a quarter-deck to roll from 
clump to clump of Scotch firs and 
evergreens ; and when he had ac- 
complished the task, the bounds 
would seem to him as great as 
those of a moderate island in the 
Indian or the Pacific Ocean. He 
had an avenue so much older than 
himself, going back to his earliest 
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antecedents, that even in that bleak 
tree-hating country each tree was 
sufficient to afford him a better 
shade than cuddy, hencoop, and 
tarpaulin all taken together, when 
he chose to lie on his back and puff 
his pipe at the dappled sapphire 
autumn sky. He had stables built 
on the most improved principle, 
and commodious coach-houses, irre- 
spective of the fact that he could 
ride no better than Billy Button, 
whose misadventures he remem- 
bered witnessing at the circuses 
when he was a boy; and although 
he was familiar with palanquins 
and buggies, he had never driven 
in his private carriage. He had 
kennels which were built on the 
model of a minute Gothic castle, 
and were considered perfect orna- 
ments to his grounds; and yet he, 
of all men, had never acknowledged 
the want of so much as a mongrel 
cur by way of attached faithful 
friend—had never thought of a pet, 
except a brilliant-plumaged cruel- 
beaked parrot. He had gardens 
and greenhouses, stocked with vege- 
tables and fruit which he had hardly 
ever tasted (for be it remembered 
his experience was oriental), and 
flowers he had never seen, the end 
of which he could not guess, unless 
in the form of—the most glaring of 
them, to flourish, and perish in his 
button-hole. The primitive fallow 
ground of his mind and manners 
on these questions, his broad and 
boisterous vulgarity, staggered the 
very officials at Dalgordon in the 
act of laying themselves out for his 
good graces, and soliciting his 
favour to retain them at their 
posts. 

It was a dreadful trial for the 
faith and hero-worship of Oatness, 
coupled as it was with the fore- 
boding of mortal disappointment to 
so important a section of its inhabi- 
tants as its single ladies. To capti- 
vate Captain Ord, even with the 
fame of countless thousands, was 
one thing, and lay still within the 
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province of reason and sanity. To 
dream of being the lady of Dal- 
gordon, driving in a finer carriage 
than the Park phaeton, and taking 
precedence, by the right of the 
superior size and unmortgaged con- 
dition of the Dalgordon estate, of 
Mrs. Wedderburn and Miss Erskine 
at the ball in the Cherry-Tree 
Rooms, was quite another thing, 
beyond even the temerity of Miss 
Margaret Rogers. The shawl pelisse 
was a wasteful purchase, its autumn 
elegance thrown away, unless it 
served to recall to his former alle- 
giance that flippant time-serving 
fellow Dr. Dudgeon beginning to 
persuade people, for his own ends, 
that he was paying homage to the 
deep blue stockings of Cleméntina 
Spottiswoode. 

At the first shock Oatness gaped. 
The self-possessed, strong-willed 
town was overcome, and did not 
know what decision to come to. 
For several days the popularity of 
Captain Ord hung wavering in the 
balance. Had he been guilty of the 
slightest indiscretion, had he de- 
parted by a hair’s breadth from the 
line of conduct which he had in- 
stinctively adopted and adhered to, 
his town, which had welcomed him 
with open arms, which had en- 
throned and crowned him and stood 
by him to a man, that town, the 
ban or the blessing of which was 
no trifle, would have broken out 
against him in fierce rebellion. 

However, Captain Ord behaved 
admirably. He was as proud and 
vain-glorious of Dalgordon as he 
had been of his Chinese crapes and 
boxes of tea, but he did not shirk a 
single old association, or fight shy 
in a solitary instance of his origin, 
kindred, acquaintances, any more 
than he hadever done. He afforded 
sufficient indications of being, so 
long as he was left to himself and 
not corrupted by other lairds, as 
domineeringly, flourishingly, open- 
handed in rights of way, near cuts, 
shinty ground, cows’ grass, as in 
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feather fans and silk handkerchiefs. 
He did not immediately retreat to 
Dalgordon, shut himself up in the 
sanctuary of his mansion, and fence 
himself with his accessions of rank 
and privilege, thus wounding the 
vanity and aggravating to animus 
the envy of his townspeople. He 
stayed easily on with Mrs. John 
Ord, notwithstanding that the con- 
sideration of the entertainment of 
the Laird of Dalgordon, and of 
the immense increase of impor- 
tance, if that were possible, of 
her Johnnie as heir presumptive 
of a Janded property, all but 
extinguished that heavily taxed 
woman, till he should have seen 
about the refurnishing and supply- 
ing with servants of Dalgordon, 
and be in circumstances to remove 
comfortably to his final berth and 
ride at anchor for what was left of 
his cruise. The greatest change in 
his habits was that before riding at 
anchor, he rode on horseback every 
day to Dalgordon. He had bought 


a horse, kept it at the Ship Inn, and 


exercised it as aforesaid. With the 
determination and dauntlessness 
which characterised him, he had 
missed the intervening steps of 
riding schools, leading strings, and 
quiet ponies, and started at once, a 
man of seafaring pursuits and ma- 
ture years, to learn to ride on a tall 
spirited horse. Of course, though 
active in spite of his stoutness and 
his gait on foot, he sat like a sack in 
the saddle, and people said that he 
went out with his life in his hand. 
But though he was thrown more 
than once, he never confessed to a 
bruise, and he laughed the longest 
and the loudest at the accidents. 
He would not be beaten either by 
ridicule or unskilfulness ; he would 
not desist till he had mastered the 
art that other men acquired, like 
climbing nests, when boys. Very 
soon the rude laughter which his 
exploits raised in his audience, died 
out or changed into a thunder of 
applause at his somewhat uncouth 
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progress, while his reputation for 
courage and spirit throve apace. 

Captain Ord’s actions might be 
ruled by a certain amount of good 
taste, or by no taste at all, by some 
moderation and modesty of tempe- 
rament lurking somewhere in his 
composition, or by hardy unbounded 
self-confidence, it was difficult for 
the onlookers at the time to say. 
Even on the actions themselves and 
their results, there were different 
verdicts. 

‘It might be worth one’s while to 
cultivate Captain Ord,’ suggested 
Mr. Harkness of Corehead, the 
great law agent of the country, to 
whom Mr. George was as Mr. 
Young to Dr. Spottiswoode ; ‘ the 
fellow has got lots of tin, and paid 
down our purchase money without 
offering a bond, if he had ever heard 
of one. He is not so very bad in 
his way, not worse than other 
sailors who are not naval men, than 
they used to be at least. I wish 
some one would give him a hint to 
keep his low connections at a dis- 
tance, because so long as he main- 
tains a set of that kind about him, 
he is ruined though he buy Dal- 
gordon twice over. I am inclined 
to think it is a mistake his coming 
back here at all; he ought to have 
gone and set up for a nabob in a 
strange place,eh, Mr. Wedderburn ?” 

Everybody at Oatness knew that 
Mr. Harkness and his wife were 
more particular as to birth and 
breeding, and more inaccessible in 
making acquaintances, than the 
families of the gentlemen for whom 
Mr. Harkness was agent. There 
was more style assumed at Core- 
head than at the Park, or Fauld- 
hill, or any establishment far or 
near short of that of the Lord 
Lieutenant. It was a plausible if 
not particularly ingenious expe- 
dient for intensifying the more 
slender line of demarcation be- 
tween the vulgar and Mr. Harkness, 
who was only a lawyer of a pro- 
fessionally higher stamp than Mr. 
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George, and the son of a land 
steward, whom he took care to 
establish in another county, and 
Mrs. Harkness, whose parents were 
unknown, but who had been the 
protégée of an idle lady. But the 
profane vulgar, not to be imposed 
upon, kept clamouring and hooting 
at the thin, false pretence. 

Mr. Wedderburn was not one 
of the profane vulgar; he took Mr. 
Harkness’s observation in simple 
earnest, while he craved leave to 
object to its substance. ‘Do you 
think so, Mr. Harkness?’ he in- 
quired, in surprise. ‘1 hold quite 
the contrary opinion. I judge that 
there may be the making of a 
gentleman about Ord, by his not 
being ashamed of his own rela- 
tions. I mean to call upon him, 
and ask him if I can be of any use 
to him at Dalgordon. You know 
I am his next neighbour.’ 

Mr. Wedderburn was as good as 
his word. Mr. Harkness had carried 
his presence and his condescension 
into Mrs. John Ord’s parlour. He 
had addressed Captain Ord at every 
second word as ‘ Captain,’ pointed 
out that the saucepan was boiling 
over on the fire, and knocked his 
head against the table, and his 
feet against the door, in stooping 
to pick up the ribbed morsel of 
soap which Mrs. John employed to 
render pliable her stiff seam of 
shirts for the great Mogul, till even 
the thick-skinned equanimity of 
Captain Ord was disturbed, and he 
was tempted to cry, ‘Dash the old 
*torney’s impudence, I'll stick to 
George.’ Mr. Wedderburn called, 
and could have crept into a mouse’s 
hole with his limber legs and 
limber body not to put about any- 
body, disarrange anything, or see 
what he should not see. He cast 
into complete oblivion that re- 
mote story of Fish Meg’s con- 
cerning the old despotic laird of the 
Park, and a certain bold, barefaced 
laddie who had stolen pizz and 
been shut up among the bogles 
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of the grey tower. The new laird 
of Dalgordon, more buoyant and 
hilarious than ever, had the greatest 
mind to speak of it in the middle 
of the thrill of honour which every 
Oatness man must feel to the bot- 
tom of his heart, at being acknow- 
ledged by Wedderburn of the Park. 

Captain Ord had won the day; 
his star was only rising higher—to 
the zenith of the Oatness horizon 
where hung such crazy luminaries 
as the Wedderburns and the Er- 
skines. He had taken Oatness a 
second time by storm. 

Before the leafless trees, the 
gathered-in stooks, the cows shut 
up in the house and put upon 
turnips at Sandycroft heralded 
the townspeople’s exultant reclaim- 
ing of the main body of their 
houses, their scrupulous cleansing 
of their homes from the defilement 
of strangers, their shaking off the 
incubus of the presence of the sea- 
bathers in the streets and on the 
beach, and bursting out into the 
late blow of native finery and gaiety 
to make up for their summer’s 
confinement, flags floated again for 
Captain Ord’s taking possession of 
Dalgordon. Bumpers were drunk 
to his health in the Ship Inn, 
tenants present and to come took 
off their hats obsequiously to him, 
in the High Street and at the kirk 
gate. 

Dissentient voices were silent or 
changed their note. ‘I’m coming 
out to return all your visits at 
Dalgordon, Laird. I’m an auld 
woman, and nobody will pay heed 
to what we do, and I'll see your 
grand house, and lawn, and pleached 
walk, and all the rest of it. I was 
once there in my Lord’s time, at 
the feast when his son came of age, 
him—the Master who has turned 
out the spendthrift and vagabond 
on the face of the earth, not gather- 
ing fug like some rolling stones,— 
ay, they’re the right kind,—but I’ve 
never forgotten the taste of the 
Dalgordon grapes and peaches ;’ 
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and Captain Ord, though he had 
outgrown Mrs. Captain Peter 
Clephane’s patronage, freely can- 
celled her offences of mockery and 
mischief, and promised that she 
would not need to forget the taste 
of the Dalgordon grapes and 
peaches. 

Even the Aikenheads had nothing 
worse to say than, from Mrs. Aiken- 
head, ‘If Suffie Quhair had been 
worth her lugs, to think where she 
might have been now!’ 

From Aikenhead: ‘Hout awa 
with you, woman, the thing was 
out of the question; you may see 
that now. And if Suffie had gone 
to Dalgordon, my word! you would 
have been the first to resent her 
high seat, and to make it as hard as 
you could. Suffie has no reason to 
complain, and it is not for us to 
bear malice if the Captain bear 
none. Live and let live, that’s my 
motty. We're as well off as our 
neighbours, and have no call to 
cast cat’s een at their fish.’ 

‘'Wha’s casting cat’s een, Aiken- 
head, or letting themselves down 
for custom, when we’ve more than 
we care for? Was it me or was it 
you who promised to order the 
spice which we did not keep among 
spices eneuch, from Edinburgh, for 
that fashous madam, Mrs. Lamb of 
Fauldhill, at the instigation of the 
Heelant hussie of a waiting-maid ? ’ 
retorted Mrs. Aikenhead ; and then 
she gave her nasty tongue full 
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license to wag. ‘She’s a runawa, 
that lass—such another as the 
polished scoundrel of a salmon- 
fisher whom folk have made such a 
wark about; they’re ill off for a 
wark; but they two'are as like as 
if you had spitten them. They say 
Spottiswoode’s assistant, dreich 
and genteel, though he’s just the 
dominie at Fauldhill himself, is 
going wrong after her; everybod 
about the place kens but Fauldhill 
and Mrs. Lamb. That will be a 
fell downcome—a scandal as they 
call it in auld Babylon.’ 

Even Suffie felt, as she stood in 
the dim lantern light of the byre, 
among the breath of kine and the 
steam of new milk, letting Eelen or 
Jean pass before her to the house 
with the evening’s milking, that it 
would not have been fit that she 
should have mated with Ord of 
Dalgordon. ‘But I’m sure I do 


not grudge him his servants and his 
flambeaux,’ reflected Suffie, whose 
ideas of the new dignity of her old 


lover belonged to antiquity, and 
were somewhat confused, as she 
stood plaiting a straw, and looking 
up abstractedly into the black 
gulfs of the ‘couples’ and the rats’ 
holes over head, which were yet 
near the stars. ‘He’s welcome to 
them for me, if only I had never 
soiled my honest fingers with his 
dirt of money, for well I wot it’s 
true what Jael said, it’s burning me 
to the bane.’ 
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RAMBLES. 
By Parrictus WALKER, Esq. 


Tue Wrnpinc Banks or ERNE. 


RNE has been defrauded of its 
just rank among rivers by the 
accidental prevalence of one word 
rather than another in speaking of 
it. Shannon, for all its chain of 
lakes, is still and everywhere called 
river; Erne, though its waters run 
continuously and ceaselessly from 
source to sea, bears for the greater 
part of its journey the name of 
lough, and lough or lake (thrice 
famous as some are) is on the whole 
a far lower title than river. The 
River Erne (I would fain call it so 
as a whole) has a course of some 
seventy miles, from Lough Gowna 
to Donegal Bay, and pours more 
fresh water into the sea than any 
other Irish stream except the 
Shannon. 

Lough Gowna, a lake of many 
creeks and twisted arms, greatest 
length some four miles, breadth 
perhaps half a mile, lies (something 
like a cuttle-fish on the map) not 
very far from the middle of Ireland, 
spreading and turning hither and 
thither among quiet fields and pas- 
toral slopes, the boundary line of 
the counties Longford and Cavan 
invisibly dividing its clear water. 
Into this lake at one point of its 
shore, there belonging to the parish 
of Abbeylara, runs a rill or water- 
vein out of the old and famous well 
named Tubber Gowra (Tobar 
Gamhra), ‘The Well of the Calf;’ 
for out of this well, saith the legend, 
arose one day in ancient time a 
marvellous magical Calf, and as it 
galloped down the field the waters 
followed it, nor ceased to pursue 
until Calf and torrent plunged into 
the tide at Ballyshannon. The 
rising of a lake out of a well, usually 
with miraculous circumstances 
attending, is one of the commonest 
events in Irish legendary history. 


The lakes and rivers of the country 
were very important objects to the 
earliest dwellers in the island, 
affording the safest and pleasantest 
dwelling-places, in islands and lake- 
huts (crannoges), the readiest ways 
of moving, and an abundance of fish 
and fowl. Perennial spring-wells 
too were notable centres of attention 
and resort in the rude and simple 
life of hunter and herd and savage- 
cottager, and easily accepted a cha- 
racter of sacredness. Added to 
this, the natural mysteriousness 
and beauty of living water, ever 
stimulating to the fancy, with 
perhaps the memory of some re- 
markable inundations to help, soon 
produced stories enough of mar- 
vellous animals, and wells that the 
sun should never shine upon, and 
submerged cities, and other imagi- 
nary origins for lake and river. 
There is scarcely a noted lake in 
Ireland which has not some such 
legend. Out of the north-east 
corner of the Lake of the Calf runs 
a brisk stream, which is, and is 
called, the River Erne; this flows 
some ten miles among the swelling 
green hills of Cavan, expands inter- 
twining among islands and pro- 
montories into Lough Oughter, 
(Upper Lake) contracts again to 
‘River Erne’ for another ten miles 
or twelve, showing at Belturbet the 
dignity of an important stream, 
clear, rapid, and of good width, and 
then once more breaking bounds 
forms a watery labyrinth of count- 
less creeks and winding chan- 
nels, called Upper Lough Erne. 
From Belturbet to Belleek, which 
is four miles from Ballyshannon 
Harbour, the Erne is navigable by 
vessels of light draught. A canal 
eastward connects it with Lough 
Neagh, and thus with the Lagan 
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and the Bann; a canal westward 
links it to the Shannon. Ireland 
has extensive lines of internal com- 
munication by water ; butthese liquid 
ways are little used, such work as 
they had to do in a poor country 
being now chiefly done by the roads 
of iron. 

Rich woods adorn the Earl of 
Erne’s promontory and castle of 
Crum, nearly encircled by the 
beautiful windings of Upper Lough 
Erne. Near the more modern 
mansion are the ruins of the famous 
old castle of Crum, ‘ frontier fortress 
of the Protestants’ in the war of 
William and James. In the summer 
of 1689, while Derry was undergoing 
its 105 days’ siege, the Enniskil- 
leners, under Gustavus Hamilton, 
held their own little town for 
William and Mary, and embarrassed 
the Jacobeans as much as they 
could; while at Crum, David 
Creighton (our Earl’s ancestor) with 
his servants, tenants, and neigh- 
bours, stood stoutly to his defences. 
Lord Galmoy appeared before 
Crum ; having no cannon ready, he 
got two mock pieces made of tin 
and painted brown, caused them to 
be dragged up and placed in posi- 
tion with great show of labour, and 
then summoned the garrison to 
surrender. But he mistook the 
temper of the Fermanagh men, who 
soon made a sally, beat off his lord- 
ship’s troops, and captured the pair 
of tin cannon. General Macarthy, 
lately made ‘Lord Mountcashel’ 
by James, now marched from Bel- 
turbet on Enniskillen with a force 
of several thousand men, and in- 
vested Crum on his way. After 
some skirmishes, the main body of 
Enniskilleners, under Wolseley, went 
out against Macarthy (two thousand 
against five, it is said), who, leaving 
Crum, met them near Newtown- 
Butler. The Jacobeans were en- 
tirely smashed to pieces, and some 
2,000 of them slain, of whom about 
500 were pursued into the lake and 
there drowned, all but one man, 
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who escaped by strong swimming, 
though many shots were fired at him. 
The General, fighting at the head of 
a few horsemen, was captured and 
carried into Enniskillen, severely 
wounded, This was on the 31st 
of July (O. 8.), 1689. During the 
night following this day, the be- 
siegers of Derry broke up their 
camp, and marched away disor- 
derly, hearing probably next day of 
this new defeat of their side. The 
Enniskilleners had but twenty men 
killed. These English and Scottish 
*Undertakers’ (ancestors of most 
of the present leading and wealthy 
families of Ulster) were certainly 
a tough set of fellows, not ready 
to lightly relinquish their under- 
takings. 

The present Lord Erne is an active 
man of business, has large landed 
estates which he manages with 
attention and skill, and is a large 
shareholder in Irish railways ; he is 
moreover one of the twenty-eight 
representative peers of Ireland. The 
House of Lords (which is getting 
talked of nowadays—a dangerous 
position !) is already less of a purely 
‘hereditary ’ institution than many 
people loosely take for granted, 
with its twenty-eight Irish and six- 
teen Scottish Peers elected for life, 
and its thirty-one Bishops, not to 
speak of the legal, political, military, 
and other members raised for per- 
sonal merit,—for these also are not 
‘hereditary ’ legislators, and it may 
be added that their titles more fre- 
quently than others die with the 
original recipient; and these four 
classes of Peers make up perhaps a 
fourth of the whole House of Lords. 
The principle of electing Repre-' 
sentative Peers for life seems at 
first sight very reasonable. While 
still entrusting a very high special 
privilege to the hands of a class of 
the commonwealth, it appears to 
connect therewith opportunities for 
the exercise of sound judgment and 
conscientious choice. And doubt- 
less those men of rank, and they 
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are not a few, who have no fitness 
whatever for the duties of sucha 
House, those who are likely to 
neglect them systematically, those 
also who bring positive discredit on 
their order, seldom seek, and, let us 
hope, still seldomer obtain, an elec- 
tive seat in that exalted Assembly. 
At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed that the practical result of 
the election of Irish Peers by mem- 
bers of their own order is that no 
Irish Peer, however distinguished, 
experienced, influential, or capable, 
has the slightest chance of an elec- 
tive seat in the House of Lords 
unless his politics be avowedly and 
indubitably of the least progressive, 
or rather the most anti-progressive, 
type; and in Scotland the case is 
very nearly the same. There is 
now, however, one Scottish Elected 
Peer of Liberal ideas. Might it 
not be better if the Crown had some 
part in the choice? Thus, and 
by an infusion of ‘Life Peers,’ in 
such manner and proportion as 
might seem judicious, and a relega- 
tion of the Bishops to their dioceses 
and matters ecclesiastic (though it 
might perhaps be advisable for the 
present to leave one, say the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to represent 
the Church in Parliament), a re- 
formed Upper House might possibly 
be constituted without rupture or 
violence. 

But we are on Upper Lough Erne, 
and a score of grassy woody isles and 
green promontories with the blue 
mountain-tops that peerabove them, 
glide and shift scarce noticed while 
our eye rests on this imaginary 
House of Lords, vaguer than any 
cloud of the summer sky. A few 
miles below Crum we reach an 
island whose ancient name is Sean- 
adh-Mic-Manus (pronounce it ‘Sha- 
nat’), now by old-fashioned folk 
usually called Ballymacmanus, while 
others use the modern fancy name 
of ‘Belle-isle.’ This ‘Belle-isle,’ by 
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the way, is one of those names that 
indicate the perfect disregard and 
contempt of Irish archeology and 
history which has always charac- 
terised the wealthier classes of Ire- 
land. Old Catholic families, and 
here and there a liberal-minded Pro- 
testant, form the rare exceptions. 

In this island were written and 
compiled the ‘Annals of Ulster,’ by 
Cathal Maguire, whose clan-name 
was Mac-Manus. He was sixth in 
descent from Manus, second son of 
Donn Maguire, who died 1302, first 
chief of Fermanagh of that family. 
From Donn’s eldest son, Gilla-Isa, 
descended Conor Maguire, second 
‘Baron of Enniskillen’ under the 
English régime, beheaded at White- 
hall in 1642 for his part in the Irish 
insurrection of the preceding year. 
The senior representative of this 
chieftain family was in 1856 ‘acom- 
mon sailor.’”! Several attemptsof the 
English Government to transform 
the chieftains of Ulster into ‘Barons’ 
and ‘Karls’ proved failures: the 
Saxonised nobles hankered after 
their old Keltic titles and rude 
supremacy ; English officials, cour- 
tiers, and adventurers hankered 
after the lands of these absurd Irish- 
men, were not sorry when some 
new piece of ‘treason’ came to 
light, and took care to make the 
most of it. The new Kelto-Saxon 
titles quickly fell extinct, and va- 
rious English and Scottish settlers 
became established as the territorial 
Lords of Ulster. 

Their titles of nobility mostly date 
from the last century, great number 
of them being traceable to the poli- 
tical exigencies of the latter years 
of the Irish Parliament. These 
are not ‘Union Peers’ (a well- 
known phrase in Ireland), but pen- 
ultimate and antepenultimate, so to 
speak. Most of them have mounted 
rather rapidly to this or that higher 
step from the lowest one of Baron; 
for example, ‘Baron Erne 1768, 
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Viscount Erne 1781, Earl of Erne 
1789.’ There used to be much pro- 
motion in the peerage; nor could 
one object to this in principle, when 
properly managed, provided that 
a peer could be moved down as well 
as up; but when the successor of 
the meritorious new Duke or 
Marquis proves to be a fop, a fool, 
a gambler, a knave, there appear 
to be no means of reducing him to 
the rank of Earl or Viscount by 
way of punishment. 

But to return to Cathal Maguire, 
cousin to The Maguire, then Chief- 
tain of Fermanagh. He was born in 
1438, resided in his island of Sha- 
nat, was a Biatach, i.e. official keeper 
of a House of Hospitality, to which 
purpose a portion of the tribe-lands 
wereappropriated, a Canon-chorister 
of Armagh, Dean of Lough Erne, 
Parson of Inis-Caein in Lough Erne, 
and the representative of a bishop 
for fifteen years before his death. 
We are told that ‘he had several 
legitimate sons, though apparently 
in Holy Orders, '—a remark which 
opens up several curious questions. 

His Annals (sometimes called An- 
nales Senatenses), written in mixed 
Irish and Latin, begin with Saint 
Patrick, and come down to the year 
of the writer’s death; thence con- 
tinued by other hands to 1604. 
There are five MS. copies known, 
and the work is printed in Dr. 
O’Conor’s Rerwm 
Scriptores Veteres. 

The Annals were continued by 
Rury O’Cassidy, who thus entered 
the death of his predecessor at the 
pen (translation) :— 

‘Anno Domini 1498. A great 
mournful news throughout all Erin 
this year, namely, the following : 
MacManus Maguire died this year, 
i. e. Cathal og [Cathal the 
younger ’’|, the son of Cathal, &c. 
He was a Biatach, &c. [as stated] 
. . He was a precious stone, a bright 
gem, a luminous star, a casket 
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of wisdom; a purified branch 
of the canons, and a fountain of 
charity, meekness, and mildness, a 
dove in purity of heart, and a 
turtledove in chastity ; the person 
to whom the learned, the poor, and 
the destitute of Erin were most 
thankful ; one who was full of grace 
and of wisdom in every science to 
the time of his death, in law, divi- 
nity, physic, and philosophy, and in 
all the Gaelic sciences; and one 
who made, gathered, and collected 
this book from many other books. 
He died of the Galar breac [ “ spotted 
disease,”’ small-pox | on the tenth of 
the calends of the month of April, 
being Friday, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. And let every person 
who shall read and profit by this 
book pray for a blessing on the 
soul of MacManus.”? 

These obituary notices, severally 
touching, but found vague when 
you read many of them, and cut 
upon a pattern, are extremely fre- 
quent in the Irish Annals. 

‘Upper Lough Erne’ is some 
twelve miles long, and perhaps 
four wide at widest, measured into 
opposite bays: the scenery every- 
where of nearly the same charac- 
ter,—broken ranges of mountains 
forming the distant horizon to the 
westward, between which and the 
shore lie meadows, woods, and 
sylvan lawns ; on the other hand, a 
tract of cultivated country, with 
numerous mansions of gentry. 
Among soft islands, over ninety in 
count, the water winds through 
many intricate channels. 

Below Shanat the Erne again 
narrows to a definite river, makes 
several loops, gathers them together 
to glide by Lord Belmore’s domain 
of Castle-Coole with its stately 
porticoed mansion of Portland 
stone and great beech-trees, then 
embraces with two liquid arms the 
fish-shaped island of Enniskillen, 
entirely built over by the town of 


’ Dr. O'Donovan (a Catholic), in note to Four Masters, a.p. 1498. 
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that name; beyond it, flowing’sin- 
gle by the hill and ruined castle of 
Portora, and expanding into ‘ Lower 
Lough Erne.’ The town of Enniskil- 
len, stretching from bridge to bridge 
and a little beyond each bridge, 
mainly in one long street of fair 
width which bends in two or 
three places, dips into a hollow 
and rises again, is neatly built for 
an Irish town, and has a brisk and 
bustling look. It used in former 
years to be alive with mail-coaches ; 
now one travels by rail to or from 
Dublin, Belfast, Derry, or Bundoran, 
and on the Lower Lake there is a 
pretty and comfortable steamboat. 
In the eyes of all Enniskilleners, 
Enniskillen is, next to Dublin, the 
most important place in Ireland. 
It is par excellence ‘ the Protestant 
Town,’ inhabited and supported by 
a sturdy, downright, practical, and 
blunt-mannered race. 

You find much the same kind of 
folk northwards all the way to 
Derry, but it is in the farmers of 
Fermanagh that you have the cha- 
racteristics of this peculiar region 
in the strongest development. It 
is worth while to see a gathering of 
them at a cattle-fair, or afterwards 
at the market-inn, or railway- 
station, big, burly, surly, broad- 
shouldered, deep-voiced, huge- 
handed men, who drink deep 
draughts, swear great oaths, and 
relish a strong-flavoured joke, 
laughing hugely and calling each 
other by their Christian names. 
Neither roses nor toads seem to 
drop from their lips, but loads of 
hay, fat oxen, and cartwheels. 
Much of Ulster is Scoto-Hibernian ; 
these people are more English than 
Scotch, and might be called the 
Yorkshiremen of Ulster. They are 
all Protestants, and most of them 
Orangemen. They are as tolerant 
of ‘a papist’ (any papist whomso- 
ever) as a dog is of a rat. The 
Protestant landowners, millers, 
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tradesmen, &c., of the region are of 
the same stuff, with class modifica- 
tions,—the descendants of the men 
who held Crum, and won the battle 
of Newtown-Butler. 

‘Enniskillen’ is the English form 
of Innis-Kethleann, the Island of 
Kethlenn, wife of the famous 
gigantic warrior Balor, of the 
legendary period of Irish history. 
Whether Feara-Manach means Men 
of the Monks (from the sanctity of 
Devenish ?), or Men of the Marshes, 
or something else, appears doubtful. 
Erne received that name, say some, 
in place of the older one of Saimer, 
when Erna, the favourite waiting- 
woman of Meav, Queen of Con- 
naught, was drowned therein; 
while others derive it from the 
Ernai, who dwelt hereabouts, a 
sept of the Fir-Bolgs. The Chief- 
tainship of Fermanagh rested in the 
Maguire family from the thirteenth 
century down to its extinction under 
English rule. We find in the 
Donegal Annals the death of ‘ Donn 
Carragh Maguire, first lord of the 
Sil Uidhir in Fermanagh,’ recorded 
under the year 1302. Of the Sil 
Uidhir, i.e. seed or progeny of Ivir, 
an ancient chief, there were several 
branch-families, of which the Mac 
Uidhers (‘ Macivers ’-—‘ Maguires’) 
thus took the lead. This first Chief- 
tain Maguire is described as ‘ the 
best of all Ireland for hospitality, 
liberality, and prowess,’! but this 
description is so often used that it 
goes for little. It was in dispute 
whether this Donn Maguire or 
Donnell Roe MacCarthy of Des- 
mond was the more excellent in 
‘bounties and hospitalities,’ but 
‘Donn Maguire, by the judgment 
of a certain learned Irish poet (who 
remained for a long space in the 
houses of the said Donn and Donnell 
covertly and in the habitt of a 
karrogh or common gamester, to 
know which of them surpassed the 
other), was counted to excell Donnell 
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in all good parts, as by this verse, 
made by the said poet, you may 
know,’—a verse to this effect, that 
Donnell MacCarthy’s lands are far 
wider, but that Donn Maguire has 
always twice as many folk in his 
house.! The Maguires were usually 
inaugurated as chieftains on the 
top of Cuilcagh, that conspicuous 
mountain with a long horizontal 
sky-line, as of a gigantic barn 
or turf-stack, which we see south- 
wards from various points on the 
Erne. In the limestone bowels of 
that mountain are the perennial 
springs of the River Shannon, defi- 
nitely rising to light in a very deep 
round pool among the meadows 
below, called ‘Shannon Pot,’ whence 
flows the infant stream in a brisk 
clear little current. ‘ Maguire’s 
country’ included the greater part 
of the shores and islands of the 
Upper and Lower Loughs Erne, and 
the chieftain’s main fortress was on 
Innis-Kethlenn, near the south- 
western end of the island, where a 
more modern though still venerably 
gray castle now stands. 

Cheerfully in the summer sun- 
shine those soft green rounded hills 
about Enniskillen (the stately edifice 
of Portora Royal School conspicu- 
ous on one of them), watch the calm 
waters of the labyrinthine lake, 
bright-glittering, or spreading soft 
reflections of sky and green slope, 
cornfield or meadow, or clump of 
heavy foliage, and enlivened with 
gliding sail-boats and the measured 
beat of oars. The roads and lanes 
near Enniskillen are more like Eng- 
land than Ireland; the fields bor- 
dered with hedgerows and tall trees, 
the cottages trim and white, with 
flowery porches and neat gardens. 
But let us step on board a sailing- 
boat at the west bridge, and slip 
away down the water with a light 
summer breeze. We pass Portora 
Hill, and the ruins of Portora 
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Castle, that once guarded the nar. 
row entrance of the channel,— 
Port Ora, ‘Port of Lamentation,’ 
they say, since from hereabout 
started most of the boats conveying 
funerals to Devenish. And now we 
glide into opener water, steering for 
the tall Round Tower which rises 
before us a little to the right. 
Devenish (Daimh-inis, ‘ Ox-Isle’) 
is a bare grassy island of some 150 
statute acres, oval shaped, rising in 
two gentle swells, on the eastern of 
which stands the ruined Priory, a 
building finished in 1449, and the 
Round Tower, which is one of the 
oldest, most perfect, and most 
shapely buildings of its class in 
Ireland. In the sixth century of 
the Christian era, the holy man 
called Laisren, otherwise Molaise, 
(mo, ‘my,’ a prefix of endearment), 
the son of Nadfraech (for there 
was another Molaise, who died .p, 
638), established a monastery on 
this fertile Ox-Island—‘ Beatissimus 
Lasreanus ad aquilonalem partem 
Hiberniz exivit, et construxit claris- 
simum monasterium in stagno Herne 
nomine Daimh-inis, quod sonat la- 
tine Bovis Insula.’? The abbot died, 
as recorded by the Donegal annal- 
ists, on September 12, A.D. 563, and 
his body was buried on the island. 
This early Irish monastery was, in 
all probability, a rude collection of 
detached cells, each for one monk, 
with a church for common worship, 
and a round tower, serving at once 
for belfry, watch, and signal-tower, 
and place of refuge in case of sudden 
attack. Not many years ago, among 
the ruins on Devenish were some 
bits of ancient much-crumbled stone- 
work, known as ‘ Molaise’s House,’ 
and looked upon as the oratory, and 
perhaps also the dwelling, of the 
saint himself; but through general 
neglect, and contempt in some, this 
relic is now obliterated. The esta- 
blishment on Devenish was first an 
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Augustinian Abbey; subsequently 
it became a Priory of the Culdees 
(Ceildié Dé = Deicoli, ‘Worshippers 
of God’), an obscure monastic order, 
which seems to have arisen in the 
Sth century, and to have been 
composed of secular canons, living 
in special communities ; their chief 
seat being Armagh. Five centu- 
ries later arose the Priory, whose 
pointed doorway and low square 
tower, shattered and ivied, stand 
solitary to-day among the weedy 
grass, and the tombstones old and 
recent, for the island is still a fa- 
yourite burial-ground of the Catho- 
lics. Far over grass and water falls 
the shadow of the graceful Round 
Tower, built 1300 years ago, if our 
antiquary' be right, and we trust him 
well. It tapers with fine proportion 
to the height of some 70 feet, per- 
fect in every gray stone, and lifts 
its conical cap above a rich carved 
cornice (a decoration peculiar to 
this tower) dimly visible from below, 
with its four sculptured human 
faces, one looking to each cardinal 
point of the compass. Under each 
face is a window or opening; and 
the several stories of the tower, once 
floored across, are marked by other 
apertures, the lowest and largest 
being about 12 feet from the ground, 
into which the monks would scram- 
ble on occasion, and pull up the 
ladder after them. The stones are 
the brown sandstone of the neigh- 
bourhood, now hard and dark with 
time, cut nicely to the curve of the 
tower, and bonded with a very thin 
cement of fine mortar. A few years 
ago an elder-bush, planted by some 
bird, split and threatened to destroy 
the conical cap, built smoothly layer 
after layer till it diminishes to a 
single conical stone for pinnacle ; 
but the intruding plant was at last 
removed, and the disturbed stones 
being replaced, the tower, save its 
floors and ladders, stands perfect as 
on the first day that it looked across 
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Lough Erne, and sent abroad the 
voice of its bell,—a little square 
tongueless bell (such as those of the 
time which are preserved in muse- 
ums) struck probably with a wooden 
mallet. These bits of mossy weedy 
wall near the tower’s base may be 
fragments of Laisren’s antique little 
church. That here, in this grassy 
island, he lived and prayed and 
ruled his monks, died and was 
buried, so many centuries ago, is 
certain sure, and not uninteresting 
—little or nothing as we can gather 
now to distinguish the old saint 
from many another. 

Leaving Devenish, we open one 
blue reach after another, sailing past 
woody island after island—Trasna, 
Carr, Ferny, White, and Long Is- 
lands, Big Paris, and Little Paris, 
Inisdacairn (‘of the Two Cairns’), 
Inisfree, Inis Davon, Inis Daony, Inis 
Garru (‘rough’), Islenamanfin (‘ of 
the Fair Woman’), Horse Island, 
Hay Island, Goat Island, Owl Island, 
and Inismacsaint (properly Inis moy 
samh, ‘Island of the Plain of Sorrel’), 
which has given name to the large 
parish extending to Bundoran. In 
this island, amidst a tangle of old 
thorns and elder-trees, are an old 
rude stone cross and the ruins of 
the little church of St. Nennid, from 
whom is named the Hill of Knock- 
Ninny on the Upper Lake. More 
than 100 islands are scattered among 
the clear waters of the Lower Lake, 
—Rabbit, Heron, Gull, Duck, Eagle, 
Hare Islands, and many another, 
small and large, from the Otter 
Rock to Boe or Cattle Island, which 
has 1,300 acres of pasture. That 
long green ridge to the northward 
is Boe Island, as we now glide 
into the sea-like expanse of ‘the 
Broad Lake,’ seven miles wide at 
its widest, and in front of it stand 
the richly wooded Lusteamore and 
Lusteabeg. The scene is a very 
fine one ; behind the line of Boe rise 
confusedly the dark bare hills that 
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surround the purgatorial Lough 
Derg, some six miles north of Lough 
Erne; on the other, or southern 
shore, is the bold,almost precipitous, 
range of the Tura hills, with the 
steep rock of Poul-a-Phooka (‘the 
Cave of the Fairy Horse’) standing 
out of the thick green coppice that 
hangs on their lower slopes. On a 
promontory below stand the tall 
ivied ruins of Tully Castle, built by 
the Hume family, Scottish Under- 
takers. 

We find from Pynnar’s Survey 
of Ulster, in 1618-19, ‘Sir John 
Humes’ (second son of Patrick, 
5th Baron of Polwarth in Scotland) 
then in possession of 3,500 acres 
hereabouts, with a ‘ bawn of lime 
and stone an hundred feet square, 
fourteen feet high, having four 
flankers for the defence. There are 
also a fair strong castle, 50 feet long 
and 21 feet broad,’ and ‘a village 
near unto the bawn, in which are 
dwelling 24 families.’ The castle 
(as may still be seen) was a fortified 
residence of the kind usually built 
by the wealthier Scottish Under- 
takers, a tall square keep turreted 
at the angles, surrounded by a bawn 
or outer wall enclosing a courtyard. 
James I. had ‘settled’ six Ulster 
counties after a plan of his own. 
Conor Roe Maguire, Chief of Fer- 
managh, was allowed to retain a 
large tract, under grant from the 
Crown, and received the title of 
Baron of Enniskillen. But these 
new arrangements were unsatisfac- 
tory to all concerned. The second 
Baron, usually spoken of as ‘ Lord 
Maguire,’ took part in the conspi- 
racy of 1641, and was arrested in 
Dublin; while his brother Rury 
headed the insurgents in Ferma- 
nagh. On Christmas-Eve, Rury ap- 
peared in force before Tully Castle, 
in which a number of the English 
and Scotch settlers of the vicinity, 
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with their wives and children, had 
refuged. Sir John Hume himself 
was absent. A surrender bein 
agreed upon, the people in the castle 
to be allowed safe conduct to Moneg 
or Enniskillen, the gate of Tully 
was opened to the wild soldiery of 
Rury Maguire. Lady Hume and 
her household were allowed to 
depart by boat; but the others, to 
the number it is reported of 15 men 
and 60 women and children, were 
detained ; and next day, which 
was Christmas-day, these were all 
massacred, the castle being after. 
wards plundered and set on fire, 
Such, at least, is the story as one finds 
it. Similar transactions occurred (if 
the Protestant statements are cor- 
rect) at Monea Castle on the other 
side of Lower Lough Erne, and at 
Lisgoole on the Upper Lake.! That 
some such things did happen I doubt 
not, but for the details I should be 
sorry to vouch. The insurrection 
quelled, and the last Lord Maguire 
beheaded at Whitehall, the Humes 
did not re-edify Tully, but built an- 
other mansion called Castle Hume 
nearer to Enniskillen. Sir Gustavus 
Hume died without male heir in 
1731, and the Fermanagh estate 
passed, by the female line, to the 
Loftus family. The title of Baron 
Loftus (1785) was raised into Vis- 
count Loftus (1789), Earl of Ely, 
1794, Marquis of Ely, 1800. The 
Loftus family’s original settlement 
in Ireland was in the County Wex- 
ford, and their ‘ Ely’ is not an Eng- 
lish but an Irish word. The present 
Marquis is a minor. His mansion 
shows its top over the thick woods 
between Tully and Enniskillen. 
Now come in view, on our 
right, the long promontories of 
Castle-Caldwell, well clothed with 
oak, ash, holly, sycamore and 
birch, Breesie Hill rising beyond; 
while on our left the blue chain of 


1 History of the Attempts of the Irish Papists to Extirpate the Protestants, &c., by Sit 


J. Temple, Master of the Rolls; a violently prejudiced witness, however. 


[Petrie] in Irish Penny Journal, i. p. 177. 


See also ‘ P.’ 
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the Dartry mountains in Leitrim be- 
gins to dominate the south-western 
horizon. This is Roscor Bay, and 
now the water suddenly narrows to 
river form, and bears us some few 
miles between low grassy slopes 
to the quay of Belleek, a steady 
rushing sound giving warning of 
the termination of our voyage, and 
the commencement {of the Rapids 
of the Erne, down which the river 
dashes, step after step, till it rolls 
into the tide over the falls of 
Ballyshannon, At Belleek the first 
rush of the water is utilised to 
turn the wheel of a porcelain manu- 
factory, a new enterprise founded 
on the presence of quartz and fels- 
par in the neighbourhood, and very 
handsome cups and bowls it is 
producing. 

The upper waters, of which we 
are now taking leave, abound with 
salmon, trout, pike, bream, eels, and 
many other fish, but these four 
miles of swift river from -Belleek to 
Ballyshannon, alternate pool and 
rapid, form the earthly paradise of 
the angler. The banks, here rocky, 
there of greensward, are dry and 
pleasant to tread ; at every turn a 
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new and cheerful scene presents 
itself, wild woods and thickets, 
gray cliffs, grassy hills; now and 
again some higher point commands 
one glimpse over another of the 
winding stream, with perhaps the 
sand-hills and the blue line of the 
Atlantic beyond. Everywhere is 
heard the murmur of rushing 
waters, now at hand, where the 
current dashes from rock to rock, 
now remote, where it seethes and 
bubbles along some deep reach ; and 
harmonising with the voice of the 
river come the cooings of the wood- 
pigeons in the copse, and the occa- 
sional plash of a heavy fish. Even 
on hot days a cooler breath plays 
over the wide stream and fans 
on either brink the overhanging 
boughs. One can love a river with 
an almost personal regard. The 
sadness of an emigrant about to 
leave this his native region perhaps 
for ever, is not unnaturally ex- 
pressed in a certain local ballad, 
familiar to many in these parts, 
entitled ‘The Winding Banks of 
Erne’—of which permit me to 
quote two verses ; the words go to 
a sweet monotonous old Irish air : 


Farewell to every white cascade from the Harbour to Belleek, 

And every pool where fins may rest, and ivy-shaded creek ; 

The sloping fields, the lofty rocks, where ash and holly grow ; 

The one split yew-tree gazing on the curving flood below; 

The Lough that winds through islands under Tura mountain green ; 
And Castle Caldwell’s stretching woods, with tranquil bays between ; 
And Breesie Hill, and many a pond among the heath and fern,— 
For I must say adieu—adieu to the winding banks of Erne! 


The thrush will call through Camlin groves the livelong summer day ; 
The water run by mossy cliff, and bank with wild flowers gay ; 

The girls will bring their work and sing beneath a twisted thorn, 

Or stray with sweethearts down the path among the growing corn; 
Along the river-side they go, where I have often been,— 

Oh, never shall I see again the days that I have seen, 

A thousand chances are to one I never may return,— 

Adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks of Erne ! 


After running swiftly half a mile 
between bare slopes, the river finds 
its channel suddenly contracted to 
& narrow passage between two 
ledges of limestone, and down into 
this gullet it sweeps, racing in 
long black ridges, leaping in amber 
curves, dashed into foam against 


hidden rocks in its bed, sending 
up from the boiling depths great 
gulching bubbles, whirling into 
crannies and corners, raging con- 
tinually, with a commingled roar- 
ing and hissing as of lions and ser- 
pents. After this tumultuous rush, 
at ‘Kathleen’s Fall,’ the Erne 
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spreading wide runs at a steadier 
pace, but still rapidly, by the walls 
of Ballyshannon and under the 
arches of the long old bridge, and 
300 yards lower down makes its 
final plunge into the tidal waters 
of the Harbour, over the falls of 
Asaroe, otherwise called The Salmon 
Leap. 

Ballyshannon is a place of older 
note than Enniskillen, but it is a 
decayed and poverty-stricken town, 
with a population, mainly Keltic 
and Catholic, yearly diminishing 
by emigration. The situation of it, 
on either bank of the wide swift 
river, is as pleasant as need be, the 
streets on the north side climbing 
up a somewhat steep hill, and the 
aspect of the town is picturesque 
from several distant points; but 
once enter it, and you find little that 
is attractive, except indeed a popu- 
lation who, poor and neglected as 
they are, have much vivacity and 
intelligence and very kindly man- 
ners. ‘They are often meagre of limb 
and irregular in features, ill-drest 


usually, many of them bare-footed ; 
a quick, shifty, pleasant, talkative, 
inaccurate, unstable folk; as unlike 
the typical Enniskillener as possible. 
But in the population of this town 
there is some mixture, too, of the 


last-mentioned race. Ugly as most 
of the houses in Ballyshannon are, 
(as in what Irish town are they 
not so, whether it be prosperous 
or declining?) there is something 
cheerful in your not feeling shut 
in; glimpses of the river, the blue 
Dartry mountains, the harbour and 
its sandhills, being visible at many 
points as you traverse the ragged 
streets. The sanitary conditions, 
too, are much better than a stranger 
would guess, nature supplying brisk 
air, clean water, and a soil that 
soon absorbs the frequent rains. 
Both in salubrity, and in variety 
of interest, Ballyshannon far excels 
the trimmer and richer Enniskillen. 
The country round is in great part 
moory and rocky, with a multi- 
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tude of lakes and tarns of all sizes, 
and many a rapid brook. Warm 
little vales too lie hidden here and 
there; and the circles of ancient raths 
are frequent on the greener hills, 
From the higher points northward 
of the town, the long range of the 
Donegal mountains stands in view, 
a wavy blue line from Barnasmore 
to Slieve-League, that great ocean- 
cliff, an almost perpendicular pre- 
cipice of 1,800 feet. Southward, 
between the Dartry mountains 
(which have their name from the 
Clan Dartry, of whom the Mac 
Clancys were chiefs), the Erne, and 
the sea, spreads a broken and almost 
treeless plain of some fifteen miles 
by seven, Magh Kedne, ‘ the Plain of 
Treaty,’ a locality of note in ancient 
Irish history, which includes much 
good pasture and arable land, and 
also some large tracts of bog. This, 
the south side of Ballyshannon, is 
for the most part a_ limestone 
country, but on the other side of 
the Erne begin those vast beds of 
‘primary’ rocks—granitic, gneis- 
sose, schistous, and micaceous, 
which are characteristic of this 
country, and the most extensive of 
the kind in Ireland. The lime- 
stone forms the greater part of the 
north bank, also, of this part of the 
River Erne, but at a short distance 
from the water’s edge the primitive 
rocks appear, chiefly gneiss and 
mica-schist, occupying the whole of 
the moory, barren, and rocky district 
of Dhubally, Breesie, &c.,and joining 
edge with the limestone formation 
at the pool below Asaroe Fall, of 
which the west bank is mica-schist, 
and the east bank encrinitic lime- 
stone. The limestone, especially 
along the Bundoran shore, is re- 
markably rich in fossils. Indica- 
tions of mineral wealth are abun- 
dant; copper and lead ores have 
been found in many spots; and 
mining has been attempted, but 
with inadequate means. A ship- 
canal from Belleek to the sea was 
also begun in the last century, one 
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lock remaining as monument of 
the scheme, and endeavours have 
since been made to improve the 
entrance to Ballyshannon Harbour ; 
but none of these plans came to 
practical effect, and the business of 
the country has found itself other 
channels. Moreover, the military 
garrison, once numerous, is removed, 
the moneyed people have gone to 
live in Dublin and elsewhere, and 
thus Ballyshannon is left in its 
corner poor and idle, with scarce 
anything but its grain-market and 
its salmon-fishery. There is also 
the winter eel-fishing, which pro- 
duces largely in bulk, but this is 
comparatively of trifling value. 

The pool below the Fall is the 
place where most of the salmon are 
caught, and the scene there of a fine 
summer’s evening, when the nets are 
at work, is lively and pleasant. Gray 
cliffs, verdant here and there with 
ivy and briar, half enclose this large 
deep pool. Let us sit on the close 
greensward, opposite the Cataract 
of King Hugh. The low amber 
torrent pours into the tide with 
continuous murmur, heard day and 
night, summer and winter, through- 
out the town, like the voice of the 
past. More than two thousand five 
hundred years ago, say the oldest 
histories, the sovereignty of Erin 
was committed to Aedh Ruadh 
(Red Hugh) son of Badharn, and 
to Dithorba son of Deman, and to 
Kimbaeth son of Fintan, who were 
the sons of three brothers; and 
each took his turn to reign for seven 
years. Red Hugh’s turn was first, 
and came round twice again, and 
towards the end of his third period 
of sovereignty, being then an old 
man, the king (doubtless in at- 
tempting to cross by one of the 
fords) was swept away and drowned 
in this stream. He ‘was buried in the 
mound over the margin of the cata- 
ract.’! Hence Has-Aedha-Ruaidh, 
pronounced As-a-roe, ‘ Waterfall of 
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Red Hugh.’ This name was lon 
subsequently applied to the Abbey, 
and was also often used as a general 
name for the locality. The name 
of ‘Ballyshannon’ is corrupt, both 
in the ‘ Bally’ and the ‘Shannon’; 
the Irish form is Bel-atha-Seanaigh, 
and the people call it, properly, 
‘ Bel-a-shanny.’ Bel atha means 
literally ‘Mouth or Opening of the 
Ford,’ but the compound seems to 
have no other significance than Ath 
by itself, and merely to signify 
‘ford.’ Seanaigh remains unex- 
plained. Ath-seanaigh was a ford 
a little above the present bridge, 
and by this name the town and 
castle are usually designated in the 
Annals. 

But see, after all these centuries, 
King Hugh’s Fall rolling down with 
low steady thunder, and sending 
whirls of sailing foam to run cir- 
cling into the broad pool at our feet, 
its green depths full of quivering 
reflexes of variegated cliff and sum- 
mer evening sky. On the grassy 
banks are lounging groups, and 
children at play, pointing the fin- 
ger now and again as a salmon, 
‘itself at once the arrow and the 
bow,’ shoots up with a curve into 
sunlight from the bubbling abyss 
below the Fall, and struggling one 
moment on the edge of the swift 
descending water wins his upward 
way, or is swept down like driftwood. 
Sometimes two spring at once and 
touch in air, sometimes an unlucky 
fish alights on that corner of rock, 
and has to struggle off as best he 
can. The salmon-boat is going to 
‘make a shot;’ let us watch the 
process from point to point. 

The word given, with deliberate 
speed the fishermen enter their boat, 
one rope being left with a man on 
shore; the skipper stands up, the 
five large oars sweep together, the 
net is cast out fold after fold over 
the stern, and its corks bob in their 
wake; they pass the cliff point, 


1 Donegal Annals, Anno Mundi 4518. 
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cross the current, glide close to the 
pouring Fall—each man in turn 
shortening his oar—and again 
bend towards the starting-point 
their eccentric orbit, marked with 
floating corks. Now comes the tug ; 
the skipper gives his net-rope a 
turn round the sternpost, the whole 
weight of the net is dragged at 
every pull, the rowers strain, the 
boat creaks, and advances inch by 
inch, till, at last, the rope being 
suddenly cast off—‘ Give way, my 
boys!’—she darts forward and 
rounds nicely into her berth, the 
oars are slid over and project on 
one side, on the other the net is 
already being hauled in, At stem 
and at stern stands a fisherman, 
pulling determinedly on the heavy 
main-rope with its corks, twisting 
a hand in it, leaning back as it 
slowly yields, and shaking the wet 
festoons into the boat behind; at 
the centre of the boat another 
stoops low over the gunwale, clos- 
ing and lifting the two bottom 
ropes or skunks, while a comrade 
beside him keeps plashing with 
balanced oar, to scare the fish from 
the opening ; at intermediate places 
others of the crew are gathering in 
handfuls of meshes, and so, by 
degrees, the whole compass of the 
net swims up, and is absorbed into 
the boat. Three-fourths of it is in; 
the oar no longer plashes, but is 
darted down and twirled with a 
turn of the wrist, for the salmon, if 
any, are close by, and too violent 
a commotion might urge them to 
overleap their corded prison. The 
tail once in, the net forms a bag, 
and all plashing ceases; fish, per- 
haps, like other short-sighted crea- 
tures, congratulating themselves on 
the cessation of danger, just when 
it has become most imminent. The 
corks are in; the people on the 
banks move to better places for 
seeing; the fishermen are all stoop- 
ing, the meshes rise; ‘ Fish, or no 
fish ?’ say the people on the banks, 
and suddenly a great splashing 
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churns up along the boat’s side, 
spray flies into the men’s faces, but 
they haul steadily, and after a short 
struggle the mass of scaly treasure 
climbs and rolls like a silver surge 
over the dipping gunwale. Fap- 
ping and splashing continues at the 
bottom of the boat, but the men 
merely proceed to shift their net 
and refold it in the stern, ready for 
the next shot; and meanwhile glides 
up a small boat, known as ‘the col- 
lector,’ which receives the salmon 
just caught, and with them vanishes 
rounda corner. The fishermen have 
now some sweet moments of repose; 
but if the pool appears full of fish, 
their vacation is short. Besides 
daily wages, they receive an allow- 
ance proportioned to the number 
caught, 

In this fishery there are three 
large boats employed for the draught 
nets, each with a regular crew of 
seven men, and these fish the pool 
described and other good places in 
the tidal channel between the Fall 
and the main sea, from before break 
of summer dawn (when the tide 
serves) to twilight of summer even- 
ing. The total take may probably 
be averaged at 500 salmon a day, 
during the latter half of the season 
(which closes in August) ; but as 
many as 2,000 have been taken in 
a day, and above 400 in a single 
haul. The average weight is nine 
pounds, but at times there is a 
plentiful run of fish over fifteen. 

Round the corner, where the col- 
lector’s boat disappeared, stands the 
fish-house, where piles of empty and 
full fish-coffins form a rude colon- 
nade. An amphibious carpenter 
(half fisherman) is sawing, boring 
and hammering, making and re- 
pairing; and at its gable a tired old 
boat lies asleep on the grass, as her 
crew used sometimes to lie asleep 
when she floated. Within the fish- 
house we inhale a curious combina- 
tion of fresh fish, dried fish, turf and 
tobacco-smoke, cordage and tar; a 
fire of two or three coals burns on 
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the hearth; in a corner beyond it 
is aman stretched in deep sleep, and 
near him a net-maker sits on the 
floor, adding mesh to mesh with 
great rapidity. 

The collector touches the bank 
below; the weighing scales are 
mopped ; one creel (a deep wicker 
basket) after another is swung off 
plodding shoulders, and salmon 
after salmon is lifted by a grasp 
near the tail and slid into the ba- 
lance, where they lie passive, that 
so lately cleft the river deeps with 
quick fin and nervy tail; though 
some still twitch, and the delicate 
hues of the water, gleaming and 
melting from the dark spotted back 
through purplish and pale green 
into silver and clouded white, are 
not yet obscured by terrestrial 
handling. ‘Six; 109 pounds,’ is 


booked by the clerk at his desk: 
and these are old fish, as may be 
inferred not only from their bulk 
but from the shape of their tails ; 


for the tail, which is much forked 
in the young salmon, becomes less 
and less so from the central caudal 
rays growing faster than the rest, 
till, in the fourth year, its extreme 
edge is nearly or quite straight. 
A card is marked and nailed on its 
box, two men swing the salmon 
from the scale, a third mops them ; 
and there they lie stretched, alter- 
nate heads and tails, with white 
bellies up, in their box (measuring 
about five feet by two, and one foot 
deep), which a couple of men im- 
mediately hook to a shoulder-pole, 
and trot off with to the ice-house 
close by. 

From hot sunshine into the ice- 
house is too sudden a transition to 
be quite pleasant. One blear tallow 
candle is fastened there, like a weep- 
ing prisoner, to the wall of the 
crooked passage, through which 
you come to the bottom of a pit of 
frozen snow mixed with glassy 
lumps, in some corner of which a 
white bear might find comfortable 
lodging. We follow our salmon- 
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box, rapidly shovelled full of ice 
and nailed down, towards daylight 
again, and feel the outer air striking 
on our faces like the breath of a 
stove. In half an hour, perhaps, 
this, with a pile of similar boxes, 
will be on its way to Liverpool, 
either direct in a swift-sailing 
smack, or by cart to some of the 
neighbouring steamer-ports, and so 
to Billingsgate and Bond Street and 
the West End dinner-tables. 

The salmon that evades the dan- 
gers of the ocean and the lower 
river, may either face the Fall, or 
choose the side stream that runs 
between an irregular rocky island 
and the shore. If the latter, he is 
a gone fish : he ascends the current, 
enters a minor rapid, pierces a very 
narrow strait—in reality, the en- 
trance of a trap—and next finds his 
nose knocked against a wooden 
grating, and can merely poke about 
amongst some fellow-prisoners until 
their hour shall come. The stream 
through the box is rapid, and drifts 
him to the lower corners, and he 
cannot swim down it to seek the 
narrow opening (like a V opened at 
the angle), for the water would 
pour into his gills and drown him. 
No creature is absolute even in that 
element where strongest: the fish 
conquers the water, and the water 
rules the fish. Their hour is come. 
The men are (as they term it) 
‘robbing the boxes.’ A hand net 
on the end of a long pole sweeps 
down and rummages every nook, 
and by ones or twos, or, when the 
box is full, by threes and fours, 
lifts the strong creatures struggling 
into air, and disgorges them on the 
causeway, or into a dry basin built 
for the purpose, where a knock on 
the nose with a short stick is their 
speedy quietus. 

Those lucky salmon that sur- 
mount the Fall by their agility, or 
by their judiciousness in taking ad- 
vantage of a high tide, are free of the 
upper waters, which are carefully 
guarded from poaching by nume- 
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rous ‘water-keepers.’ Here they 
gradually change colour, the females 
growing dark, the males golden 
orange, and are then called respec- 
tively ‘black fish’ and ‘red fish.’ 
Their spawn is deposited in furrows 
or redds,' which they make in the 
gravel with their noses. This 
usually occurs in November, and 
about five months afterwards the 
fry appear in the shallows as inch- 
long fishes. They are now marked 
across with narrow patches of dusky 
gray, in common with the young of 
trout, Welsh charr, and some other 
fish ; but the salmon soon changes 
this coat. The similarity, however, 
remains long enough to supply 
ground for discussions, especially as 
to the identity of the parr, or jinkin, 
with the young salmon ; and on this 
the most experienced persons hold 
opposite opinions. The fry descend 
as spring advances, at first keeping 
in slack water, then venturing to- 
wards mid-stream. On meeting the 
tide, they wait two or three days to 
grow used to the salt water, and then 
go direct to sea. There they get quit 
of certain small fresh-water para- 
sites that cling to them, but only to 
be saddled with substitutes peculiar 
to the salt water; and the reverse 
effect occurs on their return to the 
fresh. It is during the summer or 
autumn that they return to the 
estuary; those that come in June 
weighing two to four pounds; in 
July or August, three to seven 
pounds—for their growth is chiefly 
in the sea, and very rapid, their 
appetite being proportionately rave- 
nous. They are believed to feed on 
sand-eels and other small fish and 
marine animals, and a good deal on 
the ova of crabs and lobsters—a rich 
diet, which in turn enhances their 
own flavour. 

While in the estuary, the sal- 
mon generally move up some- 
what with the flood-tide, and retire 
with the ebb. They are supposed 
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to return, in most instances, to their 
native rivers; but if they have 
roved far in the ocean, the proba- 
bility is that, after the season has 
arrived, they enter the nearest con- 
genial stream. As arule, the warm. 
est rivers are said to have the earliest 
fisheries; but there appear to be 
many exceptions to this, and the 
difference in time, and also in qua- 
lity of fish, between fisheries only a 
few miles apart, is remarkable. 

Those ‘ grilse,’ or ‘ grawls’ (fish 
returning up for the first time) 
that escape the hazards their pa- 
rents escaped, pursue in turn the 
same course; and after spawning, 
head again for the sea as ‘ kelts’ or 
‘keeves ;’ at which time they are 
unfit for table. They descend in 
the floods at the end of winter and 
beginning of spring, from pool to 
pool, and once in the sea, begin 
quickly to grow plump, firm, and 
weighty. Salmon can live wholly 
in fresh water, but with poorer size 
and quality. 

Once in the waters above the fall, 
the salmon, no longer legally as- 
sailable with physical force, become 
peculiarly subject to the seductive 
arts of the angler, and are tempted 
with monstrous flies of every gla- 
ring colour and unnatural shape; 
for, in fly-tying, as in some other 
departments of the fine arts, it is 
found that the most catching article 
is not that which keeps closest to 
the modesty of nature. From boat, 
wall, or field on the river-verge, 
often from the old bridge, the angler, 
wielding his rod with both hands, 
bids his fly fall softly into a par- 
ticular ripple or eddy, and swim up- 
stream with wavering motion. To 
the spectator not a brother of the 
craft, it seems slow work; yet yon- 
der rich idle man, to whom the world 
is an oyster ready opened, with a 
whole cruetful of relishes soliciting 
his hand, finds this the most de- 
sirable occupation for six summer 


' Redd (from rid, riddance), a clearance; in this instance a place cleared. 
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weeks ; and yon other, amongst pro- 
fessional toils and cares in the city 
smoke, has comforted himself with 
memories and anticipations of such 
angling holidays as he is now en- 
joying. : ; 

Your true angler will not inter- 
pose other pursuits; he does not 
qualify his water ; soon and late he 
is at work amusing himself. Had 
you visited the river-side at half- 
past two this morning, you might, 
at that early hour, have observed 
the dim figure of an old gentleman 
thus engaged, his nightcap glim- 
mering in the dawn; and about 8 
aM, if the fish were rising, you might 
have seen the same old gentleman 
hastily consuming a mess of porridge 
at some rock or low wall, while his 
attendant kept the rod in vibration; 
and evening dusk will perhaps find 
the veteran on duty, at this or 
another of his favourite ‘ throws.’ 

Angling, indeed, has attractions 
for people of every class and age, 
as there is plenty of evidence along 
the pools and rapids of the Erne on 
a favourable evening. The child 
dips his thread and crooked pin; 
the lad, with clumsy but serviceable 
home-made rod, and line woven 
of horse-hairs, hazardously filched 
from the living tail, turns trouser 
above knee, and wades sturdily. 
The grave old pensioner handles 
his rod with military precision; 
the unshaven, sedentary shoemaker 
has thrown by the lapstone, spat 
out the piece of leather he was 
chewing, and twisted his apron to 
one side, to seek an hour’s happi- 
ness by the margin of the cool 
flowing waters, while, above or 
below him, the comfortable shop- 
keeper or householder swings his 
sober line from a station where wet 
feet are impossible. 

But most of these people, ob- 
serve, are fishing for trout, some 
few for perch, bream, and the 
like; none for salmon. That is a 
lofty privilege, requiring not only a 
government license but permission 
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from the lessee of the fishery, which 
is accorded only to particular friends, 
or on payment of a smart sum; and 
all the salmon caught must be given 
up, except two in the season for 
each angler. Angling for salmon 
is therefore chiefly the occupation 
of ‘ Nobs ’—who from distant cities 
repair hither, donning waterproof 
boots, jackets with special pockets, 
and wide-awake hats embowered in 
artificial flies, engage an attendant, 
and fish, or pretend to fish, all day 
long, smoking continuous cigars. 
Old hands there are, though, such 
as our early-rising friend, who, in 
less ambitious rig, angle seriously 
and knowingly, and seldom suffer 
the rod to quit their own hands— 
unlike the more fickle amateur, who 
oft enjoys the indolent Havannah 
while his man keeps the rod going, 
and who will even play chess with 
a comrade till either’s proxy gives 
check to a salmon. 

The fish being struck, rapidly 
dives or darts away; then succeed 
the incidents of holding and giving 
out, wading, running sideways, step- 
ping backwards, the brass wheel 
whirring, rod bent like a hoop, the 
last struggle, the gaff, the repose 
after victory, the calm triumph of 
the spring-balance and memoran- 
dum-book. 

The angler’s attendant belongs 
to a peculiar class, which is small 
but unfailing. He lives near the 
river, and is usually a native of the 
locality, where it is very likely his 
father and grandfather before him 
lived their lives in the same element 
of sporting. He understands shoot- 
ing and coursing and is seasonably 
occupied therein ; but fishing is his 
stronghold. He perpetually ties 
flies; for each lake, pool, river, 
rivulet, and every change of season, 
weather, and time of day, requires 
to be studied and suited in its pecu- 
liarities ; and, above all, the capri- 
cious fancy of the salmon—to-day 
ready to rush at a fly which yester- 
day he would not have looked at. 
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Perhaps after the most renowned 
flies have been cast in vain, some- 
thing tied hurriedly on the river- 
bank, with a new shade of colour 
in it, will be seized ere it can touch 
the water. The attendant therefore 
wears next his heart an old pocket- 
book stuffed with brilliant silk 
threads, tinsel, gold twist, pig’s 
wool, variously dyed, feathers of 
the mallard, peacock, pheasant, 
American duck, guinea-hen, and 
declares to you that a fish will 
criticise a single fibre or bristle in 
the wing or body of the work of 
art submitted to his examination, 
Droll fellows many of these at- 
tendants are, with quaint stories 
and humours to lighten the tedious 
hours when fish are too dull or too 
wide-awake to be persuaded; and 
help to flavour the piscatory episode 
in the rich man’s year. They are 
deeply versed in the characteristics 
of fish, and scarcely less so in those 
of the fishing rich man, between 
whose natures they seem to form a 
necessary middle term—their hands 
touched, now and again, with silvery 
traces of their contact with each. 
The salmon boat’s last ‘ shot’ has 
been made for this evening, the big 
boats ride silent and deserted at 
their moorings, the fishermen have 
wended homewards to their cottages 
by field-path or by water. The tide 
is rising, the windless sky holds a 
soft deep blue between the stars ; 
let us step into this punt and pull 
down the harbour, hearing ever ‘the 
music of the water-fall’ sounding 
through the stillness. This one 
small island, a rock thinly coated 
with sward, bearing a single long 
low house, is Inis-Saimer, and owns 
a legendary fame stretching back 
centuries beyond even the time of 
Hugh son of Badharn, who gave 
his name to the cataract. Do you 
remember Wordsworth’s fine son- 
net upon the influence of twilight, 
or dim nightlight, in obliterating 


! O’Flaherty’s Ogy¥ia, part 3, chap. ii. 
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nodernness from a landscape? That 
era of the world in which Partha. 
lon lived was 300 years after 
the Deluge, he being descended 
from Magog, son of Japheth, son 
of Noah. This Parthalon sailed 
from Greece, or, as some assert, from 
the Euxine Sea, with his wife, his 
three sons and their wives, and a 
body of soldiers ; and at last, in the 
month of May (the 14th of the 
moon, and a Tuesday,' if you are 
fond of precise information), they 
reached the mild and fertile island 
of thick woods wherein they re- 
solved to stay, and which was after- 
wards called Eiré, or Erin—that is 
to say, ‘western’—and at length 
by the Saxons, ‘ Eiré-land,’ Ire- 
land. First they landed at Invers- 
kene, since Kenmare, in Kerry (but 
all places were as yet lonely and 
nameless), and thence coasted 
northwards to the estuary of a 
rapid river—this river upon which 
we float. Here entering, they fixed 
their dwelling on the small island 
in mid-channel, a clearly advanta- 
geous position, close to the main- 
land but on every side protected 
by deep water ; near the ocean, yet 
well sheltered ; the climate soft, fish 
and wild-fowl abundant, forests 
good for chase spreading to the 
water’s edge, and, full in view, the 
copious cataract rolling with mur- 
mur, as to-night it rolls with mur- 
mur into the salt creek, from far- 
spreading inland waters. Here, 
and perhaps on the adjacent river- 
banks, dwelt Parthalon and his 
people ; and this was in the time of 
Abram and Lot. 

One day Parthalon was hunting 
through the forest where the Moy 
now is, and part of his household 
people were with him, and part 
were left behind in the river-island. 
He hunted up into a glen of the 
blue mountain-range beyond the 
plain, and there a messenger over- 
took him, whose message carried 
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suspicion and jealousy ; whereupon 
Parthalon turned hastily home- 
wards. So that valley was called 
Glen-eda, ‘the Glen of Jealousy,’ 
now Glenade. When the chief 
stepped from his boat upon his is- 
land in the river, his wife received 
him kindly, and offered him a goblet 
of refreshing drink, but after ap- 
proaching it to his mouth Partha- 
lon took it down again, and looking 
at her sternly, said, ‘I perceive 
another man’s breath upon my gob- 
let.’ To this his wife replied im- 
pudently, repeating certain verses 
of a poet that it is unwise to shut 
up a cat along with a pan of cream, 
or @ young man with a fair woman. 
At the same moment Saimer, the 
favourite greyhound of Parthalon, 
ran up fawning upon his master, 
who in his anger smote the dog 
and killed him. In the old narra- 
tives no more is said of Parthalon’s 
wife, but it is recorded that he 
buried his hound on the island, 
calling it Inis-Saimer, and so it is 
called to this day. Hence the river, 
too, was anciently called Saimer. 
The tidal part of this river was also 
named Lough Rury, because Rury, 
the son of Parthalon, was drowned 
therein. After a time, Parthalon 
and his people moved away from 
this place to the eastern coast, to 
the high promontory of Howth, and 
there Parthalon died, after being 
twenty years in Erin. In his time 
burst forth the lakes Conn and 
Mask, also Lough Laighlin, from 
the grave dug for his son Laighlin, 
and several other lakes burst forth, 
and four plains were cleared of 
forest. When 300 years had passed 
from the arrival of the Parthalo- 
nians, there came a pestilence among 
them ; 9,000 died at Howth in one 
week, and at last there was not one 
left alive. Then Erin remained 
void of inhabitants for thirty years.! 
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How was the record transmitted 
across this interval? Perhaps by 
inscriptions on stones and rocks, of . 
the nature of that writing called 
‘Ogham ;’ but, moreover, the Par- 
thalonians could hardly have lived 
three centuries in Erin without 
communication by sea with other 
inhabitants of the world. Some say 
that along with Parthalon came a 
number of giants, ‘ plures gigantes 
ex stirpe Cham, viribus admirabiles, 
sed stolidi,’ one of whom, named 
Ruan, hid himself in a cave, and 
thus escaping the pestilence, lived 
till the time of Saint Patrick, a 
space of 2,400 years, told him many 
things of the ancient times, and was 
baptized before death. This giant’s 
lifetime (remarks one chronicler) 
‘longius est bis quam etas Mathu- 
salem, sed nihil impossibile Deo.’? 
Thus I have given you a fair 
specimen of the very ancient legen- 
dary part of Irish history. In later 
times there was a residence of the 
chieftains of Tirconnell on Inis-Sai- 
mer. A.D. 1184, the monastery of 
Asaroe ‘was granted to God and 
Saint Bernard by Flaherty O’Mul- 
dorry, Lord of Kinel-Connell, for the 
good of his soul ;’* and in 1197 this 
O’Muldorry, a powerful and blood- 
thirsty warrior in his day, ‘died on 
Inis-Saimer on the second day of 
February, after long and patient 
suffering, in the thirtieth year of his 
reign and fifty-ninth of his life, and 
was interred at Drumhome with 
due honour.” In the year 1200 the 
chieftainship came to the O’ Donnell 
family, with whom it remained till 
Irish laws gave way to English. 
Neal Garv O'Donnell, Lord of Tir- 
connell in 1423, built the castle of 
Ballyshannon, near the ford above 
the present bridge, which castle, ‘a 
long-desired place,’ says Sir Henry 
Dockwra, was taken by Captain 
Digges, one of Dockwra’s officers, 


' Donegal Annals (called ‘ A of the Four Masters’) ; also Keating's History of Ireland. 
* Annales Hibernia, Timotheus Dowling. (Irish Archzol. Soc. 1349.) 


* Donegal Annals. 


* Ibid. 
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in the spring of 1602, being first 
battered and broken by a great gun. 
Only a bit of the wall of that castle 
remains, built into the wall of the 
grain-market. 

This creek on our right running 
up among the dim hills, is the 
Abbey Bay, round whose headland 
in old years rowed many a boat 
with supplies of salmon and eels for 
the monks’ refectory, for both sal- 
mon and eel-weirs on the river apper- 
tained to this Abbey. Some of the 
fishermen whom we saw at work 
this evening live under the shadow 
of the old walls, on a slope not far 
from the water. The building is 


now utterly ruined, the windows 
are shapeless gaps; weeds and old 
ragged bushes grow in the aisle ; 
many of the stones are built into 
the walls of the fishermen’s huts, or 
help to fence their scanty potato 
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patches, while pieces of archivolts, 
mullions, and other carved work are 
more reverently set for head-stones 
in the neighbouring graveyard, 
crowded with tombstones and 
mounds, ancient and recent—for 
these burial-grounds of old sanctity 
are much-desired resting-places. 


.Under rocky banks, grown with 


hawthorn and bramble, and through 
the arches of a rude little stone 
bridge. perhaps coeval with the 
monastery, a brook runs down to 
the harbour. The local features of 
the spot when seen by daylight, 
and a phase of feeling peculiarly 
characteristic of Ireland, are ex- 
pressed together in a little ballad 
which may, perhaps, not unfitly be 
repeated as we drift on the tide 
towards Coolnargit and the sand- 
hills that guard the mouth of the 
Erne. 


Appey ASAROE. 
Gray, gray is Abbey Asaroe, by Ballyshannon town, 
It has neither door nor window, the walls are broken down ; 
The carven stones lie scatter'd in briar and nettle-bed ; 
The only feet are those that come at burial of the dead. 
A little rocky rivulet rans murmuring to the tide, 
Singing a song of ancient days, in sorrow, not in pride ; 
The bore-tree' and the lightsome ash across the portal grow, 
And heaven itself is now the roof of Abbey Asaroe. 


It looks beyond the harbour-stream to Gulban mountain blue ; 

It hears the voice of Erna’s fall,—Atlantic breakers too; 

High ships go sailing past it; the sturdy clank of oars 

Brings in the salmon-boat to haul a net upon the shores; 

And this way to his home-creek, when the summer day is done, 
Slow pulls the weary fisherman across the setting sun ; 

While green with corn is Sheegus Hill, his cottage white below ;— 
But gray at every season is Abbey Asaroe. 


There stood one day a 


or old man above its broken bridge ; 


He heard no running rivulet, he saw no mountain-ridge ; 

He turn’d his back on Sheegus Hill, and view'd with misty sight 
The abbey walls, the burial-ground with crosses ghostly white ; 
Under a weary weight of years he bow’d upon his staff, 
Perusing in the present time the former's epitaph ; 

For, gray and wasted like the walls, a figure full of woe, 

This man was of the blood of them who founded Asaroe. 


From Derry to Bundrowas Tower, Tirconnell broad was theirs ; 
Spearmen and plunder, bards and wine, and holy abbot’s prayers, 
With chanting always in the house which they had builded high 
To God and to Saint Bernard,—whereto they came to die. 

At worst, no workhouse grave for him! the ruins of his race 
Shall rest among the ruin’d stones of this their saintly place. 
The fond old man was weeping; and tremulous and slow 

Along the rough and crooked lane he crept from Asaroe. 


‘Bore-tree,’ a local or provincial name for the elder-tree (Samlucus nigra). 
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In this deep curve of the river 
where it sweeps under sandhills 
before rushing seaward over the 
Bar, we rest on our oars under the 
starlight, and hear, now close at 
hand, the constant run and dash 
of the Atlantic waves on Tullan 
Strand, and under this the gene- 
ral basso of the sea roaring along 
leagues of sandy and rocky shore. 
Outside is broad Donegal Bay, a 
wilderness of heaving water, its 
northern and southern mountain 
walls dimly visible in the summer 
night-sky. On the left, beyond Tul- 
lan—haunt of sea-fowl—runs unseen 
a black barrier of rock, tufted with 
scurvy-grass and thrift, tide-worn 
into caves and ‘fairy bridges,’ and 
topped by downs of smooth thymy 
sward, which lead to the sands and 
the rock-creeks and pools of Bun- 
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doran — delightful bathing-place. 
On the right, the fragment of Kil- 
barron Castle,! once home of the 
O’Clerys, historians of the Clan 
Connell, and counting among them 
the chief of Irish annalists, hangs 
solitary on its cliff, bemurmured by 
ceaseless waves, the cormorants 
perched on the dark ledges waiting 
for daylight. We see the white surf 
where Erne loses itself in the great 
Atlantic water. The spark of the 
lighthouse on St. John’s Point 
seems to beckon us seaward, but 
we go no farther. It is near flood- 
tide and we turn, half drifting 
half rowing back by Asaroe and 
Inis-Saimer to Ballyshannon Quay, 
—the dash and roar of the ocean 
being supplanted gradually, as we 
glide up harbour, by the steadier 
sound of the waterfall. 


} See ‘Rambles’ in Fraser for November 1867. 
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THE NINTH SATIRE OF HORACE. 
TRANSLATED BY THEODORE Martin. 


Ir chanced that I, the other day, 
Was sauntering up the Sacred Way, 
And musing, as my habit is, 

Some trivial random fantasies, 

That for the time absorb’d me quite, 
When there comes running up a wight, 
Whom only by his name I knew ; 

‘Ha! my dear fellow, how d’ye do?’ 
Grasping my hand, he shouted ; ‘ Why, 
As times go, pretty well,’ said I; 

‘ And you, I trust, can say the same.’ 
But after me as still he came, 

‘ Sir, is there anything,’ I cried, 

‘You want of me?’ ‘Qh,’ he replied, 
‘I’m just the man you ought to know ;— 
A scholar, author!’ ‘Is it so? 

For this I'll like you all the more !’ 
Then, writhing to evade the bore, 

I quicken now my pace, now stop, 

And in my servant’s ear let drop 

Some words, and all the while I feel 
Bathed in cold sweat from head to heel. 
‘Oh, for a touch,’ I moaned in pain, 

‘ Bolanus, of thy madcap vein, 

To put this incubus to rout!’ 

As he went chattering on about 
Whatever he descries or meets, 

The crowds, the beauty of the streets, 
The city’s growth, its splendour, size. 
‘You're dying to be off,’ he cries ; 

For all the while I'd been stock-dumb. 
‘I’ve seen it this half-hour. But come, 
Let’s clearly understand each other ; 
It’s no use making all this pother. 

My mind’s made up, to stick by you; 
So where you go, there I go, too.’ 
‘Don’t put yourself,’ I answered, ‘ pray, 
So very far out of your way. 

I’m on the road to see a friend, 

Whom you don’t know, that’s near his end, 
Away beyond the Tiber far, 

Close by where Ceesar’s gardens are.’ 
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‘I’ve nothing in the world to do, 

And what's a paltry mile or two ? 

I like it, so I'll follow you!’ 

Down dropped my ears on hearing this, 
Just like a vicious jackass’s, 

That’s loaded heavier than he likes ; 
But off anew my torment strikes, 

‘If well I know myself, you'll end 
With making of me more a friend 

Than Viscus, ay, or Varius ; for 

Of verses who can run off more, 

Or run them off at such a pace ? 

Who dance with such distinguished grace ? 
And as for singing, zounds !’ said he, 
‘Hermogenes might envy me!’ 

Here was an opening to break in. 

‘ Have you a mother, father, kin, 

To whom your life is precious?’ ‘ None ;— 
I’ve closed the eyes of every one.’ 

Oh, happy they, I inly groan. 

Now I am left, and I alone. 

Quick, quick, despatch me where I stand, 
Now is the direful doom at hand 
Which erst the Sabine beldam old, 
Shaking her magic urn, foretold 

In days when I was yet a boy: 

‘Him shall no poisons fell destroy, 

Nor hostile sword in shock of war, 

Nor gout, nor colic, nor catarrh. 

In fulness of the time his thread 

Shall by a prate-apace be shred; 

So let him, when he’s twenty-one, 

If he be wise, all babblers shun.’ 

Now we were close to Vesta’s fane. 
’*T was hard on ten, and he, my bane, 
Was bound to answer to his bail, 

Or lose his cause if he should fail. 

‘ Do, if you love me, step aside 

One moment with me here !’ he cried. 
‘Upon my life, indeed, I can’t, . 

Of law I’m wholly ignorant; 

And you know where I’m hurrying to.’ 
‘I’m fairly puzzled what to do. 

Give you up, or my cause?’ ‘Oh, me, 
Me, by all means!’ ‘I won’t!’ quoth he; 
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And stalks on holding by me tight. 

As with your conqueror to fight 

Is hard, I follow. ‘ How,’—anon 

He rambles off,—‘ how get you on, 

You and Macenas? Toso few 

He keeps himself. So clever, too! 

No man more dexterous to seize 

And use his opportunities. 

Just introduce me, and you'll see, 

We'd pull together famously ; 

And, hang me then, if, with my backing, 

You don’t send all your rivals packing !’ 

‘Things in that quarter, sir, proceed 

In very different style, indeed. 

No house more free from all that’s base, 

In none cabals more out of place. 

It hurts me not if others be 

More rich, or better read than me. 

Each has his place!’ ‘ Amazing tact! 

Scarce credible!’ ‘ But ’tis the fact.’ 

‘ You quicken my desire to get 

An introduction to his set.’ 

‘ With merit such as yours, you need 

But wish it, and you must succeed. 

He’s to be won, and that is why 

Of strangers he’s so very shy.’ 

‘T’ll spare no pains, no arts, no shifts ! 

His servants I'll corrupt with gifts. 

To-day though driven from his gate, 

What matter? I will lie in wait, 

To catch some lucky chance ; I'll meet 

Or overtake him in the street ; 

T'll haunt him like his shadow. Nought 

In life without much toil is bought.’ 
Just at this moment who but my 

Dear friend Aristius should come by ? 

My rattlebrain right well he knew. 

We stop. ‘Whence, friends, and whither to ?’ 

He asks and answers. Whilst we ran 

The usual courtesies, I began 

To pluck him by the sleeve, to pinch 

His arms, that feel but will not flinch, 

By nods and winks most plain to see 

Imploring him to rescue me. 

He, wickedly obtuse the while, 

Meets all my signals with a smile. 
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I, choked with rage, said, ‘ Was there not 
Some business, I’ve forgotten what, 

You mentioned, that you wished with me 
To talk about, and privately ?’ 

‘Oh, Iremember! Never mind! 

Some more convenient time I'll find. 

The Thirtieth Sabbath this! Would you 
Affront the circumciséd Jew ?’ 

‘ Religious scruples I have none.’ 

‘Ah, but I have. Iam but one 

Of the canaille—a feeble brother. 

Your pardon. Some fine day or other 
T’ll tell you what it was.’ Oh, day 

Of woful doom to me! Away 

The rascal bolted like an arrow, 

And left me underneath the harrow ; 
When, by the rarest luck, we ran 

At the next turn against the man 

Who had the lawsuit with my bore. 

‘ Ha, knave!’ he cried, with loud uproar, 
‘Where are you off to? Will you here 
Stand witness?’ I present my ear. 

To court he hustles him along; 


High words are bandied, high and strong, 
A mob collects, the fray to see : 
So did Apollo rescue me. 
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SENTIMENTAL RELIGION. 


HERE is a whole class of books, 
belonging to no one form of 
religion, to no nation, no age or 
sex, which have a certain charm 
because, given the premises on 
which they rest, the result is real, 
bunt which leave the sort of taste 
in one’s mouth of having fed on 
sugar and rose-water. The ‘senti- 
mental’ is the poor reflection, the 
artificial sickly imitation of real 
feeling: sometimes it may be feel- 
ing looking at itself, as it were, 
from the outside; sometimes the 
idea that it is right to feel such 
and such things on such occasions, 
and more or less honestly getting up 
the mood. The chief prophet of sen- 
timentalism in religion for Franee 
was Chateaubriand, in whom it may 
be said to have arisen as a reaction 
against the very unlovely material- 
ism of the French Revolution ; but 
on his model there have grown up 
a whole host of books, among which 
Eugénie de Guérin and the Récit 
d’une Sur have carried the ‘pretty’ 
principle to its utmost extent. 
There is a certain charm in the 
best kind of French sentiment—a 
certain manner of saying a thing, 
a neatness, a finesse, a touch, a taste, 
a nuance, which distinguishes the 
arrangements of their cookery, their 
toilets, and their literature alike.' 
To us, for whom the form is 
always much less important than 
the substance, it is a sort of tour de 
force, wonderful, pleasing, amusing. 
It is not high art, certainly—it 
hardly reaches to the dignity of art 
at all; but it is the tossing up of 
the things of ordinary life into 
prettiness, the art at least of making 
something out of nothing. Take a 
well dressed French woman: every 
ribbon, every tag, is in itself an 
extremely indifferent chiffon, but it 
has its raison d’étre in that place; a 
part of a great composition, means 


to an end—and how successful! It 
takes much time and thought, but 
then it is done so seriously and so 
well that one is inclined to bow 
before the.artiste who ‘ did not sleep 
all night because he wished to con- 
fectionner the idea’ of that chef 
Vewre of a bonnet. One has 
something of the same feeling with 
the religion depicted in these books; 
it is so pretty, so refined, so elegant, 
so bien née, so ‘distinguished.’ 

It is too mondain to be mystical 
in the old sense of the word—i.e. 
the absorption of the human in the 
divine, which is the aim of the 
Quietists, of Fénelon and Madame 
Guyon; the extremely beautiful 
reveries of a ‘ beautiful soul,’ which 
lives in another world, and strives 
earnestly and successfully to reduce 
itself to the state of a cloud coloured 
by the glories of the sunset, scarcely 
preserving any separate or indi- 
vidual identity, emptied of self, ‘ful- 
filled’ with theLord. The Feronnays 
are not by any means thus absorbed, 
with the exception of Alexandrine 
(who is not indeed of them, and 
in whom the German type comes 
out distinctly) ; the modern French 
element is far too powerful. Theyare 
grandes dames and grands seigneurs 
above all, of the haute noblesse— 
blue blood. You are perpetually 
dragged down from the regions of 
the infinite, into which they think 
they aspire, by the savour of good 
company ; which is the more curious, 
as the nothingness of this world’s 
occupations, the necessity of leaving 
it (not living holily in it), its mise- 
ries, its emptiness, are the per- 
petual theme: ‘Comment! est-ce 
qu’on batit encore des maisons ?’ 
the speech of a devotee on coming 
out of a religious retraite is men- 
tioned as the proper frame of mind. 
This life is ‘une mort vivante, une 
attente perpétuelle de la fin de toute 





* M. de Sainte-Beuve confesses that with the exception of Moliére and perhaps Cor- 
neille, hardly any French writer is not more valuable for his style than his substance. 
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chose’: death, not life, is the object 
of existence. Indeed, it is difficult 
to conceive how the world could go 
on at all upon such principles, until 
one is comforted by the feeling 
that they are sentimental! and not 
real, when alongside them comes in, 
‘ce fut la derniére parure qu’elle 
porta ici-bas, des rubis roses avec 
une toilette,’ &c. When asceticism 
is clothed in velvet and rubies it is 
not a case of immediate extinction. 

The story of the Récit d’une Sceur 
is pathetic enough. Alexandrine 
d’Alopius, one of the demoiselles 
d’ honneur of the Empress of Russia, 
a Protestant, daughter of the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Berlin, is travel- 
ling with her widowed mother in 
Italy. They fall in with the De la 
Feronnays, fanatical Catholics and 
Legitimists, who are in a sort of 
semi-exile after 1830. The old 
count had been ambassador at Rome, 
and the families knew each other 
slightly in old diplomatic days. 
The second son, Albert, an amiable 
enthusiastic sickly boy of twenty, 
who had been at death’s dooralready 
with consumption, falls in love with 
the charming young Russian. She 
is four years older than he is: a 
fact which is most amusingly con- 
cealed, as spoiling the romance of 
the story, and which has to be 
worked out by the dates. His 
sisters all make love immediately 
for him, and try to win the heart 
and convert the soul of the rich 
and lovely young heretic. Alexan- 
drine herself must have been a very 
attractive character, full of a ro- 
mantic desire to sacrifice herself for 
the good of any one who came near 
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her—her whole conduct on every 
occasion decided by her passion of 
tender affection for some one be- 
longing to her. She will not become 
a Catholic for fear of distressing her 
mother—she goes over at last to 
please her husband; she leads a 
useful quiet life in the country 
under one ‘ direction,’ and takes up 
a more ascetic rule under another. 
Common sense would observe, that 
to allow a very charming girl, with 
every advantage of nature and po- 
sition, to marry a poor boy so much 
younger than herself, who had spit 
blood, and was so: far gone in con- 
sumption, that his wife’s sole occu- 
pation after the first ten days of 
their marriage, was that of a nurse, 
with scarcely anything but her 
fortune to live'on, with no profes- 
sion, or indeed health or power to 
undertake one, and of a religion 
which she of course considered 
mistaken, was a most unwise if 
not wrong proceeding. ‘ L’ige, 
la santé, le manque de carriére 
et de fortune,’ according to the 
biographer’s own account of her 
brother, would have been enough, 
one would have thought, to make 
@ generous man hesitate in asking a 
woman to undertake such a charge; 
but the creed of the book is, as 
poor Alexandrine herself puts it, 
that professions in general are ‘ des 
occupations qui ne servent qu’d 
perdre le temps que |’on pourrait 
donner 4 Dieu.’ The monastic life 
is constantly held up as that which 
is devoted to Him. Certainly if celi- 
bacy and self-denial were ever right 
and desirable, it was in such a case 
as this—why on earth did Albert not 


1 There has been a curious example of the difference between a real and ‘a senti- 


mental belief of late. 


In 1300 the end of the world was generally expected, the fields 


were scarcely cultivated, trade was nearly stopped; and if there had not been a for- 
tunate doubt as to the exact date from which the century was to be calculated, so- that 
those who believed it was to happen a year later went on cultivating a little longer, and 
those who had seen their period pass over began working once more, the prediction would 
almost have fulfilled itself by famine, and the pestilence brought on by the deficien¢y ‘of 
food. In 1867 a great many estimable people also expected the end of the world, but 
they neither bought nor sold a whit the less; indeed a cynical heretic among the richer 
votaries observed: ‘Do these women expect to go up to heaven in these exceedingly smart 
new gowns they are having made? Do these men expect to receive “ the Lord” in these 
grand new London houses they are buying?’ 
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practise them? All his relations, 
however, instead of telling him that 
to accept such a sacrifice on Alexan- 
drine’s side was a wicked piece of 
selfishness, urge and encourage it to 
the utmost, except the old father, 
who has to provide his portion of 
the funds on which they are to live. 

But with common sense scarcely 
any one in the book has even a 
speaking acquaintance; one feels, 
indeed, that is almost as inappli- 
cable and even unreasonable as in 
a fairy tale—men and women alike, 
all live ina miraculousatmosphere— 
relics, pilgrimages, offersof vicarious 
suffering, are the resources used for 
curing the sick ; they are tormented 
by omens and superstitions; a 
‘ chauve-souris, mauvais augure’ 
has passed—‘a house has the evil 
eye, as the Italians would say.’ It 
is described as a frightful shock— 
étrangement sinistre on one occasion 
—to see a bridal wreath laid acci- 
dentally ona black velvet table cover. 
‘TI snatched it away, and threw it on 
the blue coverlid,’ says the sister. 
What harm did the black velvet do 
to the wreath? says the prosaic 
reader. ‘Devotions to the Sainte 
Vierge,’ going up the Santa Scala on 
their knees, are used to procure Alex- 
andrine’s conversion—and any one 
who has seen this last unedifying 
operation at Rome will understand 
what it entails! 

‘Je lui dis que le reméde que lui 
avait donné B. lui avait fait du 
bien,’ writes poor Alexandrine of 
her dying husband; ‘non (me 
répondit-il avec un _ délicieux 
sourire, et en baisant la relique de 
St. Francois de Sales), voila ce qui 
m’a fait du bien.’ ‘Oh si Dieu 
voulait,’ adds the poor wife. ‘II la 
tient toujours et je crois que j’y 
crois autant que lui.’ 

The old father of the race dies 
suddenly, and immediately a mi- 
racle takes place over his coffin, 
which had been carried into the 
church ; i.e. the sudden conversion 
of a Jew banker by a celestial 
apparition of the Virgin! There are 
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no words large enough for the événe. 
ment surprenant, surnaturel, which is 
‘like the conversion of St. Paul,’ 
magnifique, immense, providentielle, 
consolation ineffable. 

There is one form of devotion 
in which the book abounds, par- 
ticularly revolting, from the extra. 
ordinary idea of God which it 
suggests, viz. substitution, the 
offering up of oneself in the place of 
another in sickness. Albert de la 
Feronnay is at the point of death 
from a fatal malady ; his lungs are 
known to be diseased to the last 
degree; accordingly, as a natural 
and probable mode of cure, his 
mother, sisters, and wife record 
their prayers, that the complaint 
may be transferred to them. Eu- 
génie, his sister, prays, ‘ Seigneur, 
guérissez Albert, donnez-la-moi 
cette maladie, qu’elle me brile la 
poitrine entiérement. Le monde dira 
surpris, C’est inexplicable! lui si 
malade il guérit, et elle si forte, si 
peu délicate, elle meurt!’ As if 
God Almighty wanted to hurt 
somebody, to put somebody to 
death ; but like an eastern tyrant it 
did not much matter who, ‘so pray 
let it be me,’ says the poor wife. 
‘No, do not kill me, because that 
would make him unhappy; but 
fais-moi souffrir tout ce que tu vou- 
dras d’affreux maux physiquement 
et moralement!’ And again, ‘ fais- 
moi souffrir 4 la place de mon pére,’ 
as though they were addressing a 
sort of demon who required a certain 
tribute of agony, bodily or mental. 

The whole world is conducted on 
these random principles in their 
eyes. God has no fixed laws of 
health or disease or anything else ; 
cause and effect are unknown ele- 
ments in life. Albert is just out of 
one frightful illness, a mixture of 
fever and chest complaint, when 
‘il fit nu-pieds, de grand matin, 
pour moi, revétu d’un froc de 
pelerin, le pélerinage des_ sept 
Basiliques 4 Rome;’ and every 
one is horrified and astonished 
when not long afterwards he is 
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very ill again. He seems to have 
been an amiable, gentle youth, with 
a great deal of tender poetic reli- 
giosity, and powers which, under a 
less enervating régime, might have 
enabled him “to accomplish some- 
thing better worth doing in life than 
the ‘pilgrimages and sentimental 
reading of Byron, the translating of 
Moore, which only fed that ‘exalta- 
tion de mon imagination,’ of which 
he very proper ‘ly complains, yet 
goes on indulging. There are some 
very intere sting letters of his to M. 
de “Montalembert, where the poor 
fellow says, ‘Mais, mon ami, savoir 
travailler est déja la moitié de la 
bésogne, et c’est ce que je ne sais 
pas faire. Je voudrais tout entre- 
prendre, bon moyen de ne rien faire ; 
une habitude déplorable de réverie, 
que jereconnais étre pernicieuse, m’a 
rendu d’une distré wtion déplorable. 
Somme totale, j’ai soif et je ne sais 
pas boire.’ But there are whole 
pages of very different kind of wis- 
dom—‘Je voudrais souvent me 
plonger dans la mer pour étre au 
milieu de quelque chose d’immense!’ 
He has taken a ‘ promenade déli- 
cieuse ;) his mother has sent him 
‘une lettre ravissante;’ he writes 
converting letters to a friend, where- 
in he says, ‘J’ai peu lu la Bible,’ and 
so hav ing properly qualified himself 
to discuss the questions in hand, 
he goes on, ‘je regarde comme une 
bonté infinie de Dieu de nous 
donner une croyance qui ne nous 
expose pas & errer en matiére de 
dogme; le prétre ne peut ni se 
tromper ni nous tromper, car la 
doctrine qu’il nous enseigne n’est 
pas la sienne. Il nous transmet 
celle dont est dépositaire I’ Eglise :’ 
i.e. who answers for the doctrine ? 
the Church ; and who answers for 
the Church? the doctrine. The 
circle is complete, and ‘quis custo- 
diet custodes?’ does not trouble 
him. He goes on to dilate on the 
inspiration ‘of monks and anchorites, 
the virtues and graces of celibacy 
(example in his case would have 
been more forcible than precept). 
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‘Remplissez notre vie de ferveur et 
d’amour,’ prays the poor fellow on 
his wedding-day. Overplus of ex- 
citement being what he is labouring 
under, he asks for more. It is like 
living in a hothouse ; an unnatural, 
morbid, ecstatic state of mind is 
what they are all aiming at, and 
which they are most successful in 
attaining. Everything is in super- 
latives ; the book is chiefly taken 
up with the recital of ecstasies, 
transports of affection, of devotion, 
of grief; death, not life, is its 
moral,—‘ tout le monde meurt 
jeune’ its key-note, and to nourish 
and keep up your grief a sacred 
duty, seul repos sera de 
me sentir inconsolable.’ The poor 
old comtesse describes herself as 
spending two nights and a day 


Aitting by the dead body of her 


husband, holding his hand,—‘ que 
je rechauffais dans les miennes, au 
point de lui donner l’apparence de 
la vie ;’ and again, after the death 
of her daughter,—‘ ma mére y 
passa le jour entier, et aprés la 
nuit (comme 4 Rome prés d’une 
autre chére dépouille), immobile 
prés de celle-ci, tenant la main sans 
vie de son enfant dans la sienne, et 
empéchant par une entreinte de 
24 heures le froid de la mort de 
Venvahir,’ says the biographer with 
much admiration of this morbid 
savourant of the mere passion of 
grief, drinking deep draughts as it 
were of sorrow for the signs of the 
outward loss. ‘He is not there,’ 
one longs to say to the poor mother. 
How much more touching, healthy, 
and true was David’s grief for his 
dead child,—‘and he arose from 
the earth, and came into his house, 
and did eat bread, for he said, Now 
he is dead, wherefore should I fast, 
shall I bring him back again? I 
shall go to him, but he shall not 
come back to me.” 

As if to make amends for the over- 
plus of sentiment in other matters, 
there are one or two most curious 
little glimpses of what we should 
consider very ultra prose in the book. 


Q 
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A long excuse is made for the love 
marriage of Alexandrine and Albert, 
‘En certains pays l’idée d’un ma- 
riage ou l’inclination n’ait point de 
part, est aussi éloignée des esprits 
qu’elle leur est familiére dans la 
notre—que, s’épouser sans se con- 
naitre (et 4 plus forte raison sans 
s’aimer) semble 4 ceux-ci aussi 
étrange, je dirai presque aussi cou- 
pable, qu’il semble en France naturel 
et méme convenable. [1 ne m’ap- 
partient point de décider lequel de 
ces deux systémes est le meilleur 

. cette histoire manifeste assez 
les inconvénients ainsi que les 
avantages de ce systéme’ . . . but 
still she inclines to believe that 
the example of A. and A. ‘ferait 
pencher la balance en faveur d’un 
mariage comme le leur,’ in spite of 
the ‘inconveniences’ of marrying 
because you love each other. 

The other thing which strikes 
one is the wantofhonour. Pauline 
discovers a book in which her 


brother Albert has written his ‘feel- 
ings’ (a curious hodgepodge of 


heaven and love, love and heaven, 
langueurs, raptures, expectations of 
dying young; a most unhealthy 
production for a young lad of twenty 
(who, according to our English no- 
tions, ought to have been reading 
history and mathematics, law and 
classics, and attending to his 
cricket and boating), which she 
shows privately to Alexandrine, 
‘lui ouvrant ainsi le coeur de son 
frére.’ Alexandrine then gives him 
a journal of her own, ‘in order that 
he might know all her faults;’ she 
has pasted paper over certain pas- 
sages, which show that she is begin- 
ning to be attached to him, which 
the unchivalrous lover tears off and 
reads. Certainly heroes have gone 
down in France since the days of 
that Amadis de Gaule, ‘bon 4 dé- 
rompre harnois, fendre ennemi et 
porter en croupe belles demoiselles 
sans leur parler de rien.’ His lady 
love is extremely annoyed, but for- 

iveshim. It is strange to see how 
lightly M. de Montalembert takes 
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the matter. ‘At lovers’ perjuries 
they say Jove laughs ;’ but it con- 
siderably diminishes the impression 
of Albert’s delicacy and honour. 

The first volume ends with the ac- 
count of Albert’s long sickness and 
agony, the passionate attachment of 
his wife, and her distress at losing 
him. The next contains the death, 
also by consumption, of two of his 
sisters, and generally speaking of 
every one connected with the family; 
at whatever age however they die, 
the event is always considered as 
so extraordinarily remarkable and 
distressing, that one would have 
supposed that mankind in general 
were not in the habit of dying. 
Indeed all the commonest events in 
life are treated as if they were 
peculiar to the Feronnays. One 
sister, Eugénie, has always an- 
nounced her intention to die young, 
or at least to enter a cloister; in- 
stead of which, much to her own 
astonishment, she falls in love, mar- 
ries, and has four children, like any 
ordinary woman, the sensible old 
priest telling her that this is her 
‘vocation.’ Her biographer wonders 
naively at this remarkable fate, and 
when she dies, talks of the ‘appa- 
rente rigueur’ in allowing this heart, 
‘si détaché, si libre, si joyeusement 
prét & quitter la vie 4 son début’ 
to be ‘rattaché a la terre.’ Itisa 
repetition of the same idea, ‘a re- 
ligious’ is a monk or nun, ‘entrer 
en religion’ is to leave your work 
in this world. 

The only healthy natural part of 
the book is the account of the family 
life at Bouri, an old French chateau, 
where for a short time Alexandrine 
went to live with her husband’s 
family, and where she and her 
sisters-in-law taught in the schools, 
looked after the old women, sang 
and played in church, and did just 
what goes on in every country house 
in England, but which must be un- 
usual in France to inspire so much 
admiration. All this however is 
changed by Alexandrine for a more 
ascetic and ‘advanced’ mode of life 
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at Paris, into which she threw her- 
self with the fervour and absorbed 
interest with which she did every- 
thing. It is extremely touching and 
absurd to hear how, at this period, 
when she was one day visiting a 
convent, a sceur asked her for money 
to buy a pair of shoes for a poor 
woman, ‘qui en avait absolument 
besoin.” Madame de Feronnay im- 
mediately pulled out her purse, and 
in a short time the sister returned 
with the shoes, which she insisted 
on Alexandrine wearing herself, 
as ‘she was certainly the person 
who wanted them most of her ac- 
quaintance.’ It is the old Mani- 
cheism of Catholicism, the inherent 
viciousness of matter; the body is 
to be kept under and tormented in 
every possible manner, instead of 
being treated as ‘the temple of the 
Holy Ghost,’ to be rendered by 
every means fit for the most perfect 
action both materially and mentally, 
and therefore not to be pampered, 
but used purely, ‘soberly, con- 
scientiously —a gift, as_ talents, 
power, eloquence, are gifts. Most 
truly, no one can serve God and his 
fellow creatures without many wet 
feet and aching heads and weary 
bodies, but then they come in the 
way of business, a means, not an 
end, because the work cannot 
otherwise be done; they are not 
incurred as an act of heroism and 
virtue in themselves. The impor- 
tance of the ascetic ceremonial act 
itself is very striking throughout 
the book. It is evidently considered 
that God has pleasure in seeing poor 
Madame de Feronnay’s cold wet 
feet, and bad shoes which !et in the 
water ; that it was a satisfaction to 
him, when in the illness of which 
she died, she was seen in a cold 
church in December, so ill-clothed 
and ill-fed, and coughing so violently 
that ‘une dame qui s’y trouvait, 
Ventendant tousser et regardant 
cette femme 4 genoux, si pile, si 
pauvrement vétue, et qui semblait si 
faible, envoya dire qu’elle donnerait 
bien volontiers du lait 4 cette pauvre 


dame, trop pauvre sans doute pour 
se procurer le nécessaire.’ Again, 
when literally dying, she insisted 
on returning to the same church to 
hear mass and take the communion, 
And thus we come round to the 
difficult question, What does please 
God? answered in such frightful 
ways since the beginning of the 
world. Cutting the throats of whole 
hecatombs of beasts, says one race ; 
sacrificing your children, ‘ the fruit 
of your body for the sin of your 
soul,’ Iphigenia, Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter, the offerings to Moloch, the 
immuring in convents, are the vary- 
ing forms which different nations 
select; filling the mouth of your 
grandmother with mud and drown- 
ing her in the holy river, says the 
Hindoo; burning a live man as 
one of God’s enemies, tearing his 
flesh off his bones with the most 
horrible torments, because he dis- 
agrees with you as to a metaphysical 
doctrine, said both Catholic and 
Protestant alike for very long; de- 
priving him of political power, cut- 
ting off as much as possible of his 
salary, shutting him out of society, 
say the weaker and more degenerate 
moderns, gradually mitigating their 
severities as the dislike to seeing 
physical pain becomes greater. 
There has been a grim, stern 
seriousness about all these per- 
formances; a thorough belief in 
their virtue and efficacy; an un- 
doubting confidence that they knew 
and were doing God’s will; a robust 
faith even about St. Catherine’s 
love-sick reveries. But it was re- 
served for the nineteenth century 
to go in for sentimentalism pur et 
simple: ‘Tl est si bon de croire,’ 
says the old count, ‘si bon d’es- 
pérer;’ and the whole family re- 
peat, it is so nice and pretty to 
believe. ‘J’éprouve un besoin irré- 
sistible d’appartenir 4 la méme foi 
que mon pauvre Albert. Donner a 
un mari si aimé, qui peut vivre 
quelques mois, mais dont les jours 
sont comptés, une derniére grande 
joie,’ says Alexandrine, not unnatu- 
Q2 
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rally (‘if one’s conscience ne met 
pas d’obstacle,’ she puts in as it 
were by the bye). She would 
‘have become a Catholic, if only 
because it is so delightful to pray 
for the dead:’ a belief is not true 
or false, as both Catholic and Pro- 
testant in the old times died to 
assert, but adopted because it is 
‘so pleasant.’ 

It seems strange that it should 
require to be said, if the religion be 
true, she ought not to be kept back 
by the fear of paining her mother ; if 
it is false, the pleasure of taking the 
sacrament with her dying husband 
is hardly reason sufficient for adopt- 
ing it. She consents when she mar- 
ries that her children should all be 
brought up Catholics, without any 
distaste, for says she, ‘A aucun temps 
de ma vie je n’aurais désiré avoir des 
enfants protestants; je les aurais 
préférés grecs, mais toujours et 
avant tout catholiques.’ What 
strange religion is this, which is 
good enough for oneself, but which 
one does not wish one’s children, 
one’s own flesh and blood, to be 
brought upin? Her Protestantism 
however seems to have been of the 
mildest description; she has ‘ felt 
from her infancy that la meilleure 
croyance de toutes is that of the 
Catholics ;’ ‘n’est-ce pas d’eux que 
nous avons recu l’Evangile ?’ One 
only wonders indeed that she held 
out so long. Albert himself was 
apparently the only person who 
abstained from converting her, and 
when at the last moment she is 
making up her mind to the leap, 
Montalembert writes, ‘Si par mal- 
heur pour elle il est mieux, elle 
reculera,’ with a cold-blooded ana- 
lysis of the situation, which is 
inexpressibly painful. 

When the outside acts of religion 
are however put so entirely on a 
level of importance with the moral, 
it becomes perhaps easier to under- 
stand such a momentous change on 
such slight grounds ; these at least 
could be adopted simply by obe- 
dience, without any undue strain 
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on the understanding, which is sup. 
pressed to a curious extent. The 
really excellent old mother of the 
‘ace is described as insisting, in her 
last illness, on going to the church 
to communicate. She was en- 
treated, ‘de ne pas sortir 4 jein avant 
sept heures du matin quand la terre 
était couverte de neige.’ ‘ The priest 
would desire it,’ she replied, al- 
though she had communicated and 
confessed a few days before. The 
habit had become a tyrant, and re- 
duced her to the state of an utterly 
unintelligent child or servant. To 
risk one’s life for a fellow-creature 
is worth while, but in order to re- 
ceive the sacrament is an utter abuse 
of the gift God has confided to us. 
The symbol however becomes as 
important as the substance in a 
certain state of feeling. 

There is the same strange mix- 
ture of sacred and profane imagery 
as in ultra-Evangelical memoirs. 


When the old count dies suddenly 
of heart disease, the young daughter 


is going to a ball, and the description 
of her coiffé d’une cowronne de fleurs 
—‘the last parwre she ever wore’ 
(as she died the following year) 
‘soon to be changed for another 
couronne of flowers which do not 
fade,’ is curiously like the Low 
Church tracts comparing the feel- 
ings desirable towards the court of 
heaven to a presentation to the 
Queen—the going to a drawing- 
room. The fécit is full of long 
notes necessary toexplain utterly un- 
interesting allusions to holy people 
of high family—only good to show 
what first-rate society we are mov- 
ing in, and are exactly in the same 
strain as ‘The Power of Holiness, as 
exemplified in the Death of the beau- 
tiful Daughter of the E—— of ——’ 
(with initials, that there may be no 
mistake) ; the tracts on Lady Mary, 
or, Not of this World; the touching 
passages in Lord Haddo’s life— 
‘What more striking scene for a 
picture than that of the British 
peer fresh from the House of Lords 
in earnest converse with this poor 
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widow at the door, &. &c. &c., on 
matters of salvation,’ &c. &c. Only 
the advantage of form is so greatl 
on the side of the French, that 
whereas the Evangelical memoirs, 
generally written by persons of 
little learning and no taste, are read 
by no human beings but those of 
their own sect, the Lécit d'une 
Seur aspires to the popularity of 
a three-volume novel at Mudie’s. 
The procession of titled personages 
throughout the book almost equals 
that of the Irish Catholic member 
who not long ago, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, described to his 
delighted audience the important 
advance which the true faith was 
making: ‘for have we not seen one 
marchioness, two duchesses, three 
baronesses, and one honourable miss 
converted in the last two years?’ 

It is evidently so kind of a Com- 
tesse or a Lady Mary to be re- 
ligious: the coronet adds such a 
grace to holiness. 

Her hand was on a prayer-book and held a 
vinaigrette ; 

The sign of man’s redemption high on the 
book was set, 

But above the cross there glittered a golden 
coronet, 


says Monckton Milnes. The whiffs 
of patchouli are so very delicious 
amidst the clouds of incense; a 
saint in crape is clearly so very 
much twice a saint in lawn—‘ Il 
n’y a pas de sottise nouvelle sous le 
soleil, aurait di dire Salomon,’ as 
Heine observes in one of his letters. 

The profound consciousness of 
good society which pervades the 
book culminates in the old mother’s 
declaration, ‘Je suis bien aise de 
Savoir ... . dans une société 
franchement aristocratique ; cette 
influence sera excellente pour lui, 
une sorte de choses qui coule de 
source, et qui ne se produit pas 
aussi naturellement dans des ter- 
rains ot aucune vieille séve n’a 
germé; je l’ai trop senti pour n’en 
pas étre convaincu.’ 

The love of effect in them all, 
even in so natural a person as Alex- 
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andrine, is most remarkable. At the 
moment of her act of abjuration 
and conversion in her dying hus- 
band’s room, she describes in her 
journal, with much particularity, her 
own dress, her blue and white, and 
the dress of the altar, ‘the blue 
moiré, one of the gowns of her 
trousseau never used.’ Then comes 
an account of the first communion, 
also in the dying Albert’s presence, 
the white muslins, the veil—‘ quel 
voile !—celui de mariée’—at mid- 
night, that he might communicate 
fasting in his own room, ‘un autel 
paré, des fleurs, des lumiéres,’ adds 
the sister. ‘Je fus 4 la grand’ 
messe,’ says Alexandrine a few days 
after, ‘c’était la Féte-Dieu, tout y 
était charmant’—as if it were for an 
evening party—‘les chants, les 
encensoirs, les fleurs jetées.’ 

There is a gentillesse, a pretti- 
ness, in the long letters and pages 
of description in her journal on the 
agony of her husband, which the 
poor wife sits down to compose, 
perfectly wonderful in our eyes. 
They none of them seem ever to be 
so occupied by the feeling, the emo- 
tion, or the sorrow, as to be unable 
to describe at the utmost length 
their own state of mind, the effect 
from the outside, how ‘I stood,’ 
‘how he looked ;’ which is almost 
incredible to the English nature, 
which cannot thus get outside its 
own emotions, and make pictures of 
its own tears. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to believe that the emotion 
was real, but that each nation has 
a right to its peculiar mode of ex- 
pressing its sensibility, as it has to 
its own language. ‘ But silentas we 
grow when feeling most, and breath- 
less as we stand in thoughts too 
deep,’ says an Englishman. Under 
no possible circumstances are most 
Freuchmen silent, no grief can make 
him speechless. But even given 
this national peculiarity, one cannot 
but be astonished at this wonderful 
flux of sentimental words on the 
most solemn occasions, the drama- 
tising of emotions, and waterworks 
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of feeling, at the times when most 
men and women have only room in 
their hearts for the grief itself. 

It is extremely curious to see 
how charming this style of thought 
must be considered in France ; to 
find the same rose-water sort of 
boudoir sentiment quite as strong 
at the other pole of thought. M. 
Renan’s account of the charmants 
entretiens on the lake of Galilee, the 
délicieux apologues of the Master to 
his disciples, are exactly in the 
same mignarde pretty tone. ‘ Tis 
sintiment kills me, says I,’ as the 
Irish song observes. 

The last years of poor Alexan- 
drine’s life seem to have been spent 
in fervours of religion and charity, 
while she gradually drew back from 
even the most innocent occupa- 
tions. ‘Quand a tous les ouvrages 
purement littéraires, romans, mé- 
moires ow histoires, dont on parlait 
autour d’elle, et qui |’intéressaient 
naguére plus que d'autres, elle n’y 
prétait plus la moindre attention,’ 
says her biographer complacently. 
The utter valuelessness of this world 
is the pith and marrow of the 
teaching ; move on, move on, this 
world is of no consequence except 
to win heaven. ‘Je ,voudrais tous 
mes amis 4 la Trappe en vue de 
leur bonheur éternel,’ mye poor 
Eugénie de Guérin. ‘Oh! ne me 
dites pas que je vais guérir,’ says 
Alexandrine, ‘laisse-moi savourer 
la pensée de mourir.’ Indeed, her 
death seems to have been brought 
on entirely by herself, ‘son zéle l’a 
tuée,’ ‘des soins raisonnables l’eus- 
sent préservée,’ repeats one and an- 
other with much pride. She would 
not allow a fire to be lighted in the 
room in the convent to which she 
had retired as a sort of lay boarder, 
or take the food necessary for 
her health, by which means she 
managed to kill herself before she 
was forty. Instead of feeling this 
world is of the greatest possible 
importance, here is the work we 
are set to do by our God, here is 
our appointed place, we know no- 
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thing whatever of the occupations 
of the next world (unless what the 
Bishop of Exeter tells us is true— 
ie., ‘that God has been pleased to 
reveal to us that these are formal 
ceremonial, aye, and musical, choral, 
antiphonal !’), and the only way to 
prepare for it is to do conscientiously 
the work set us here, and not get 
away from it as soon as possible. 
This utterly morbid state of mind 
is greatly fostered in all the writers 
both of the Récit and of Eugénie 
de Guérin, by the pestilent habit of 
journalising and daily letter wri- 
ting: of cooking one’s emotions as 
it were, and serving them up hot 
and hot for the benefit of self and 
friends, which is here carried to its 
utmost and most pernicious extent. 
In Eugénie de Guérin, the ex- 
treme monotony of her outward ex- 
istence, naturally tempted her to 
spin her spider’s web almost entirely 
out of her own sensations. In her 
life of perpetual reverie without any 
particular object, it was, perhaps, 
difficult for it to be otherwise, but 
it is curious that it should be sup- 
posed interesting to the public to 
hear, ‘J’ai dit que c’était un jour 
pour écrire,—Qu’écrire ? je n’en 
sais rien, je sens que si j’avais un 
cadre je le remplirais tous les jours.’ 
Instead of, I have something to say, 
how shall I express it? itis, I want 
to say something, what can I find 
to express? Inasmuch, however, as 
there was no terra firma of action 
whatever in her life—one purely of 
emotions and affections—the mi- 
raculous and the dreamy do not cut 
across one so strangely as in the 
Rtécit. ‘Tout le monde meurt jeune 
a présent,’ ‘la mort est partout,’ 


‘hélas! nous ne faisons que passer 
sur les pas des morts,’ comes in like 
the refrain of a sad romance with 


poor Eugénie, far more harmo- 
niously than mixed up with the De 
la Feronnay paruwres, the jewels, 
the ‘moires antiques,’ ‘couronnes 
de fleurs,’ ‘rubis roses,’ and the 
charms of ‘ Mademoiselle de France, 
la plus charmante princesse qui a 
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jamais existé,’ who goes to bed at 
nine o’clock because the Chateau 
de Frohsdorf is so dull. ‘ Que 
n’aie-je fait un journal de l’agonie 
de Maurice, inestimable recueil dont 
ceci n’est que l’ombre!’ poor Eu- 
génie’s speech after writing down 
everything even the most trivial 
circumstances, is more in keeping 
than when Alexandrine puts toge- 
ther the materials, at Montalem- 
bert’s request, of the loves of her- 
self and Albert, the early death of 
the husband, and the conversion of 
the wife, to be set into an ‘ édifiante 
histoire’ for the benefit of the world, 
‘but not to be published sooner than 
ten years!’ she insists. In a certain 
methodistic set, to be ‘ put into a 
tract’ is the great object of ambi- 
tion; but one is amused to see the 
same feeling among the cream of 
French society. 

Again, ‘Je crois aux miracles de 
guérison et d’autres bien avérés, 
comme ceux dont parle St. Augus- 
tin, Bossuet, ou ceux qu’on voit de 
nos jours, j’espérais toujours,’ writes 
the poor sister when Maurice is 
dying, ‘j’avais écrit au Prince de 
Hohenlohe, et j’attendais un mi- 
racle.” This, in a remote French 
country village, is at all events more 
comprehensible than Albert lying 
with a relic in his hands and a 
Paris physician by his bedside. 

‘Tl vaut mieux d’un chapelet 
qu’un livre dans la poche d’un la- 
boureur,’ the fear of knowing too 
much, the crime of knowledge which 
has beset the world ever since the 
days of Adam, comes with more 
grace out of Eugénie’s mouth than 
when Alexandrine gives up reading 
history as pleasing to God, or Lord 
Haddo (as recorded in his life) 
ceasing to draw or paint because 
they are not ‘religious occupations,’ 
but ‘a device of Satan to detract 
from his efficiency,’ and sells his 
pictures, ‘because a high cultivation 
of art is inconsistent with the reli- 
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gion of Christ.’ In all these cases 
the unhealthy bodies seem to have 
created the unhealthy scruples, and 
the lying spirits to have been mis- 
taken for the direct voice of God, 
while conversely the unhealthy 
scruples have again helped to de- 
stroy the unlucky bodies. 

The use of sentimentalism as an 
engine to arouse raptures, feelings, 
moods, in which religion is sup- 
posed to consist, is not in the least 
confined to the Roman Catholic 
Church; the excesses of the ‘ Mois 
de Marie’! (an admirable account 
of which may be found in Le 
Maudit) have their parallels in the 
revivals of America and Ireland. 
The mawkish sentiment and coarse 
familiarity of the epithets addressed 
to ‘sweet Jesus’ in books of the 
Methodist creed and their equiva- 
lents in the Church, are exactly in 
spirit like the Litanies ‘de la Sainte 
Vierge,’ and the strange literature 
of the spouses of Christ from St. 
Catherine downwards. There is a 
wonderful song of Schubert’s, ‘ The 
Nun,’ almost frightful in its descrip- 
tion of passion of the least spiritual 
kind for the Bréutigam, ending in 
almost a shriek, half rapture half 
agony, as the miserable devotee 
dies and wins heaven, as she be- 
lieves, at a spasm. The difference 
is in degree, not kind, between 
this and the enthusiastic young 
Methodist ‘ evangelical’ reading, 
by order of her pastor, all the ve- 
hement love passages of the Song 
of Solomon, with long interpreta- 
tions of its glowing, fervid, and 
not very decent Eastern imagery 
adapted to her Saviour; digging 
into her poor little self to discover 
the exact hour and day when her 
conversion took place, inquiring 
anxiously whether she has ‘assu- 
rance;’ and singing passionate 
hymns about the ‘ blood of Christ’ 
to the most exciting music she can 
get at however inappropriate, a love 


' The month of May is devoted to the service of the Virgin, probably only as suc- 
cessor to some goddess Maia. Query: Are the ‘May meetings’ a further ‘development?’ 
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song out of an opera or a German 
drinking song intended to celebrate 
Bier and Tabak.! The result ap- 
pears to be the same in both phases 
of faith—a hard self-sufficient be- 
lief in the exclusive salvation of 
‘self and friends.’ It is curious to 
read the contemptuous pity of each 
side for the other, which make the 
De la Feronnays’ talk of ‘ces pau- 
vres Protestantes,’ ‘ces malheureuses 
Anglaises,’ who would not prosterner 
themselves in St. Peter’s, and lament 
over the death of Madame d’Alopius, 
a very religious woman, as if she 
had been a reprobate, and compare 
it with the extreme Low Church de- 
clarations that no Romanist can be 
saved; that Mr. is ‘an infidel’ 
because his views on the Sabbath 
differ from their own, or that ‘ the 
end of the Broad Church doctrine 
is a God-dishonouring, soul-destroy- 
ing infidelity.’ 

The last attempt which has been 
made to gain the ear of the world 
has even less reality in it—the sham 
Catholicism with which we are now 
deluged. It is a poor imitation of 
that grand old fabric of Romanism, 
which will endure as long as there 
are minds to whom the burden of 
thinking, of judging for themselves, 
of directing their own actions or 
beliefs, is intolerable—who only ask 
to be led, on a good road if possible, 
but anyhow to be led. A Ritualist 
service is indeed a wonderful sight; 
here the efficacy of fine clothes 
comes out in its naked folly, un- 
softened by custom, prescription, 
association, and symbolism, as in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is difficult for a Protestant to 
realise the tremendous solemnity of 
the real Catholic belief of what is 
going on at every service of the 
mass. There is your God in the 
body, present as soon as the conse- 
cration has taken place—there, in 
that spot before your eyes. No 


' ©Ah perdona,’ from La Clemenza di 
favourite hymn tunes with certain creeds. 
2 See The Church and the World. 
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amount of gold and precious stones 
can be precious enough for the 
vessels which hold Him. There is a 
mixture of the sensuous and the spi- 
ritual which it is almost impossible 
for us to conceive. The whole wor- 
ship is one consistent and majestic 
symbolism: the long aisles filled with 
worshippers, who are not intended to 
hear and understand—to see the act 
from afar, to know when to prostrate 
themselves in adoration of their 
present Deity, is to partake of the 
service. Each part of the building, 
ach motion of the priest, each 
colour of his vestments, has a 
meaning: is a means of expression 
of the one great truth of the media- 
tion of the priest for the people, 
the sacrifice of the Christ God, 
offered up in the flesh before their 
eyes by him. In theory at least, 
even the robes of the officient 
accordingly are holy; the most 
gorgeous stuffs, symbolic in colour 
and design, are embroidered con- 
scientiously as a holy work by the 
consecrated virgins of the Lord, 
and are the fitting garments for 
one performing so awful a miracle, 
and standing between God and 
man. The whole theory hangs to- 
gether consistently. But when the 
Reverend Smith goes to Jones’s 
shop, and buys ten yards of yellow 
satin, which is made up with gold 
lace by Robinson the ecclesiastical 
tailor; and when, with the half 
doubt which possesses even the 
most ‘advanced’ Protestant mind 
as to the Real Presence of the local 
God (for if he no longer doubts he 
may be said to have passed the 
dividing line to Rome), he walks 
up to the altar in it, it becomes 
sentimentalism of the lowest kind. 
The yellow satin is worn because it 
is ‘pretty,’ because ‘the effect of 
gorgeous arrangements may be seen 
to be attractive by the example of 
the theatres,’ &c.? 


Tito, and Crambamboli, are and 


common 


~ 
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There is no room in Protes- 
tantism for an intermediary be- 
tween God and man—the sham 
priest is only attempting to pro- 
duce an attractive show. For it 
is surely as strange a view of the 
Almighty’s likes and dislikes to be- 
lieve that He is pleased with yellow 
satin pure and simple, as that He 
takes pleasure in the holes of poor 
Madame de Feronnay’s shoes, or 
the intolerably bad music and bare- 
ness of the Low Church ritual, or 
the frantic howls and contortions of 
a revival meeting. It is only in 
the twilight of the Romish Church 
that the belief in fine clothes as 
religious objects or helps can really 
exist; there the halo of ancient 
usage and gorgeous symbolism may 
save them a little longer. But now 
every place and corner ‘is pene- 
trated by the insolent light,’ not of 
reverent examination, but of weary 
doubt, and uncertainty, and sciolism, 
what does it matter ? 

The want of the world at present 
is for more reverence for what is 
really reverable; and the answer 
we get from one side the Church 
is, ‘Oh, give us more yellow and 
green satin, more flowers, more in- 
toning’—(‘The great want of the 
Church of England is more colour,’ 
said one of its female dignitaries 
the other day). On the other hand, 
we are answered by the supreme 
excellence of ugliness, of bad sing- 
ing, and bare poor architecture ; 
while the fervid exaltation (the 
object sought after by both alike) 
is to be reached by the whipping 
up of interior emotions, the excite- 
ment of feeling. But of all, how- 
ever attained, the answer is the 
same—more moods, moods, moods. 
Let the results of the Mois de Marie 
and the revivals answer as to the 
use of ‘ moods.’ 

Now there is no harm in satin, 
no harm in flowers and music, or 
even in the accounts of the pious 
épanchements of Lady Marys and 
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French marquises; but these are 
not religion. There is work to be 
done in the world, and the most 
ravissante toilette that a church can 
put on does not help us to do it. 

If we believe religion to be the 
true perception of our relation to 
the Creator through our Lord and 
Saviour and the Holy Spirit, the 
knowledge of God’s will, and the 
earnest struggle to carry it out to 
the best of our ability; to live 
honestly, conscientiously, and tho- 
roughly the life and do the work 
which God has put each man into 
the world to accomplish ; to learn 
first, by all the means in our power, 
what it is He wishes us to do, and 
then humbly to strive to do it, we 
shall not find that any of our facul- 
ties are too many, or that we im- 
prove our tree by lopping off half 
the branches. Religion is not so 
small a thing as to be apprehended 
by feeling alone. We must cultivate 
our reason and our intelligence as 
much as our moral sense and our 
hearts ; and all this whipping up 
of emotions, this driving and stri- 
ving after sentimental enthusiasms, 


To wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky, 


which ends too often either in early 
death, as was the case with Eugénie 
de Guérin, Albert de la Feronnay, 
and his wife and sisters (the sickly 
temperament being probably both 
cause and effect), or in the reaction 
which one so often sees in the chil- 
dren of great devotees ; this spas- 
modic attempt after moods, and 
straining after effect, is one of the 
greatest blunders of the many which 
unlucky men have made in their 
painful, earnest search after the 
good and right and true, and seems 
a strange result of the religion 
which has charged us to ‘ live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world,’ the word 
‘soberly’ repeated as it is again and 
again. 
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VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE; or, TALES OF INDIAN DEVILRY. 


ADAPTED BY 


Ricwarp F, Burton, 


Vice-President, Anthropological Society, London. 


THE VAMPIRE’S THIRD STORY. 
OF A HIGH-MINDED FAMILY. 


N the venerable city of Bardwan, 
O warrior king! (quoth the 
Vampire) during the reign of the 
mighty Rupsen, flourished one Ra- 
jeshwar, a Rajput warrior of dis- 
tinguished fame. By his valour and 
conduct he had risen from the lowest 
ranks of the army to command it as 
its captain. And arrived at that 
dignity he did not put a stop to all 
improvements, like other chiefs, who 
rejoice to rest and to return thanks; 
on the contrary, he became such a 
reformer that, to some extent, he 
remodelled the art of war. 

Instead of attending to rules and 
regulations drawn up by pundits 
and Brahmans in their studies, he 
consulted chiefly his own experience 
and judgment. He threw aside the 
systematic plans of campaigns laid 
down in the Shastras (ancient 
books), and he acted upon the spur 
of the moment. He displayed a 
skill in the choice of ground, in the 
use of light troops, and in securing 
his own supplies whilst he cut off 
those of the enemy, which Kartikaya 
himself, god of war, might have 
envied. Finding that the bows of 
his troops were clumsy and slow to 
use, he had them all changed before 
compelled so to do by defeat; he 
also gave his attention to the sword- 
handles, which cramped the men’s 
grasp, but which, having been 
used for eighteen hundred years, 
were considered perfect weapons. 
And he organised a special corps of 
warriors using fire arrows, and he 
soon brought it to such perfection 
that, by using it against the ele- 
phants of his enemies, he gained 
many a campaign. 


One instance of his superior judg- 
ment I am about to quote to thee, 
O Vikram, after which I return to 
my tale; for thou art truly a war- 
rior king, very likely to imitate the 
innovations of the great general 
Rajeshwar. 

A grunt from the monarch was 
the result of the Vampire’s sneer. 

I resume. He found his master’s 
armies recruited from Northern Hin- 
dostan, and officered by kshatriya 
warriors, who grew great only be- 
cause they grew old and—fat. Thus 
the energy and talent of the younger 
men were worse than wasted in 
troubles and disorders; whilst the 
seniors were often so ancient that 
they could not mount their chargers 
unaided, nor, when they were 
mounted, could they see anything a 
dozen yards before them. But they 
had served in a certain obsolete 
campaign, and until Rajeshwar gave 
them pensions and dismissals, they 
claimed a right to take first part in 
all campaigns present and future. 
The commander-in-chief refused to 
use any captain who could not 
stand steady on his legs or endure 
the sun for a whole day. Whena 
soldier distinguished himself in ac- 
tion he raised him to the powers 
and privileges of the warrior caste. 
And whereas it had been the habit 
to lavish circles and bars of silver 
and other metals upon all those 
who had joined in the war, whether 
they had sat behind a heap of sand 
or had been foremost to attack the 
foe,-he broke through the perni- 
cious custom, and rendered the 
honour valuable by conferring it 
only upon the deserving. I need 
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hardly say, that in an inordinately 
short space of time his army beat 
every king and general that op- 
posed it. 

One day the great commander-in- 
chief was seated in a certain room 
near the threshold of his gate, when 
the voices of a number of people 
outside were heard. Rajeshwar 
asked, ‘Who is at the door, and 
what is the meaning of the noise I 
hear?’ The porter replied, ‘It is 
a fine thing your honour has asked. 
Many persons come sitting at the 
door of the rich for the purpose of 
obtaining a livelihood and wealth. 
When they meet together they talk 
of various things: it is these very 
people who are now making this 
noise.’ 

Rajeshwar, on hearing this, re- 
mained silent. 

In the meantime a traveller, a 
Rajput, by name Birbal, hoping to 
obtain employment, came from the 
southern quarter to the palace of 


the chief. The porter having lis- 
tened to his story, made the cir- 
cumstance known to his master, 
saying, ‘O chief! an armed man 
has arrived here, hoping to obtain 
employment, and is standing at the 


door. If I receive a command he 
shall be brought into your honour’s 
presence.’ 

‘Bring him in,’ cried the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The porter brought him in, and 
Rajeshwar inquired, ‘O Rajput, 
who and what art thou ?’ 

Birbal submitted that he was a 
person of distinguished fame for the 
use of weapons, and that his name 
for fidelity and valour had gone 
forth to the uttermost end of 
Bharat-Kandha.! 

The chief was well accustomed to 
this style of self-introduction, and 
its only effect upon his mind was a 
wish to shame the man by showing 
him that he had not the least 
knowledge of weapons. He there- 
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fore bade him bare his blade and 
perform some feat. 

Birbal at once drew his good 
sword. Guessing the thoughts 
which were hovering about the 
chief’s mind, he put forth his left 
hand, extending the forefinger up- 
wards, waved his blade like the 
arm of a windmill round his head, 
and, with a dexterous stroke, so 
shaved off a bit of nail that it fell 
to the ground, and not a drop of 
blood appeared upon the finger-tip. 

‘Live for ever!’ exclaimed Ra- 
jeshwar in admiration. He then 
addressed to the recruit a few 
questions concerning the art of 
war, or rather concerning his pe- 
culiar views of it. To all of which 
Birbal answered with a spirit and 
a judgment which convinced the 
hearer that he was no common 
sworder. 

Whereupon Rajeshwar bore off 
the new man at arms to the palace 
of the king Rupsen, and recom- 
mended that he should be engaged 
without delay. 

The king, being a man of few 
words and real ideas, after hearing 
his commander-in-chief, asked, ‘O 
Rajput, what shalt I give thee for 
thy daily expenditure f’ 

‘Give me a thousand ounces of 
gold daily,’ said Birbal, ‘ and then 
I shall have wherewithal to live 
on.’ 

‘Hast thou an army with thee ?’ 
exclaimed the king in the greatest 
astonishment. 

‘I have not,’ responded the Raj- 
put somewhat stiffly. ‘I have first, 
a wife; second, a son; third, a 
daughter; fourth, myself; there is 
no fifth person with me.’ 

All the people of the court on 
hearing this turned aside their heads 
to laugh, and even the women who 
were peeping at the scene, covered 
their mouths with their veils. The 
Rajput was then dismissed the pre- 
sence. 


1 India. 
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It is, however, noticeable amongst 
you humans, that the world often 
takes you at your own valuation. 
Set a high price upon yourselves, 
and each man shall say to his 
neighbour, ‘ In this man there must 
be something.’ Tell every one that 
you are brave, clever, generous, or 
even handsome, and after a time 
they will begin to believe you. And 
when thus you have attained suc- 
cess, it will be harder to unconvince 
them than it was to convince them. 
Thus—— 

‘Listen not to him, sirrah,’ cried 
Raja Vikram to Dharma-Dhwaj, 
the young prince, who had fallen a 
little way behind and was giving 
ear attentively to the Vampire’s 
ethics. ‘ Listen to him not. And 
tell me, villain, with these ignoble 
principles of thine, what will become 
of modesty, humility, self-sacrifice, 
and a host of other good qualities 
{guna) which—which are good 
qualities ?’ 

‘1 know not,’ rejoined the Baital, 
‘neither do I care. But my habi- 
tually inspiriting a succession of 
human bodies has taught me one 
fact. The wise man knows himself, 
and is, therefore, neither unduly 
humble nor elated, because he had 
no more to do with making himself 
than with the cut of his cloak, or 
with the fitness of his loin-cloth. 
But the fool either loses his head 
by comparing himself with still 
greater fools, or is prostrated when 
he finds himself inferior to others 
and lesser fools. This shyness he 
calls modesty, humility, and so 
forth. Now, whenever entering a 
corpse, whether it be of man, wo- 
man, or child, I feel peculiarly 
modest, I know that my tenement 
lately belonged to some conceited 
ass. And r 

‘“Wouldst thon have me bump 
thy back against the ground?’ asked 
Rajah Vikram angrily. 
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The Baital muttered some reply 
scarcely intelligible about his having 
this time stumbled upon a meta- 
physical thread of ideas, and then 
continued his story. 

Now Rupsen, the king, began by 
inquiring of himself why the Raj- 
put had rated his services so highly. 
Then he reflected that if this re- 
cruit had asked so much money, it 
must have been for some reason 
which would afterwards become 
apparent. Next, he hoped that if 
he gave him so much, his generosity 
might some day turn out to his 
own advantage. Finally, with this 
idea in his mind, he summoned 
Birbal and the steward of his 
household, and said to the latter, 
‘Give this Rajput a thousand 
ounces of gold daily from our trea- 
sury.’ 

It is related that Birbal made the 
best possible use of his wealth. He 
used every morning to divide it 
into two portions, one of which was 
distributed to Brahmans and Pur- 
vhitas.! Of the remaining moiety, 
having made two parts, he gave | 
one as alms to pilgrims, Vishnu’s 
mendicants (Bairagis) and worship- 
pers of Shiva (Sanyasis) whose 
bodies, smeared with ashes and 
hardly covered with a narrow cot- 
ton cloth and a rope about their 
loins, and whose heads of artificial 
hair clotted like a rope, besieged 
his gate. With the remaining 
fourth, having caused food to be 
prepared, he fed the poor, and him- 
self and his family ate what was 
left. Every evening, arming him- 
self with sword and buckler, he 
took up his position as guard at the 
royal bedside, and walked round it 
all night sword in hand. If the 
king chanced to wake and asked 
who was present, Birbal immedi- 
ately gave reply that ‘Birbal is 
here ; whatever command you give, 
that he will obey.’ And oftentimes 


The ancient name of a priest by profession, meaning ‘ prepositus’ or preses. He was 
the friend and counsellor of a chief, the minister of a king, and his companion in peace 


and war. 


(M. Miiller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 485.) 
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Rupsen gave him unusual com- 
mands, for it is said, ‘To try thy 
servant, bid him do things in season 
and out of season: if he obey thee 
willingly, know him to be useful ; 
if he reply, dismiss him at once. 
Thus is a servant tried, even as a 
wife by the poverty of her husband, 
and brethren and friends by asking 
their aid.’ 

In such manner, through desire 
of money, Birbal remained on guard 
all night; and whether eating, 
drinking, sleeping, sitting, going or 
wandering about, during thetwenty- 
four hours, he held his master in 
watchful remembrance. This, in- 
deed, is the custom; if a man sell 
another the latter is sold, but a ser- 
vant by doing service sells himself, 
and when a man has become de- 
pendent, how can he be happy? 
Certain it is that, however intelli- 
gent, clever, or learned a man may 
be, yet, while he is in his master’s 
presence, he remains silent as a 
dumb man, and struck with dread. 
Only while he is away from his lord, 
can he be at ease. Hence, learned 
men say that to do service aright, 
is harder than any religious study. 

On one occasion it is related that 
there happened to be heard at night 
time the wailing of a woman in a 
neighbouring cemetery. The king 
on hearing it called out, ‘ Who is in 
waiting ?’ 

‘IT am here,’ replied Birbal, ‘what 
command is there ?’ 

‘Go,’ spoke the king, ‘to the 
place whence proceeds this sound 
of a woman crying, and having 
inquired the cause of her grief, 
return quickly.’ 

On receiving this order the Raj- 
put went to obey it, and the king, 
unseen by him, and attired in a black 
dress, followed for the purpose of 
observing his courage. 

Presently Birbal arrived at the 
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cemetery. And what sees he there ? 
A beautiful woman of a light yellow 
colour, loaded with jewels from head 
to foot, holding a horn in her right 
and a necklace in her left hand. 
Sometimes she danced, sometimes 
she jumped, and sometimes she ran 
about, There was not a tear in her 
eye, but beating her head and mak- 
ing lamentable cries, she kept dash- 
ing herself on the ground. 

Seeing her condition and not re- 
cognising the goddess born of sea 
foam, and whom all the host of 
heaven loved,! Birbal inquired, 
‘Why art thou thus beating thy- 
self and crying out? Who art 
thou? And what grief is upon 
thee P’ 

‘I am the Royal-Luck,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘For what reason,’ asked Birbal, 
‘art thou weeping ?’ 

The goddess then began to relate 
her position to the Rajput. She 
said, with tears, ‘In the king’s 
palace low caste (Shudra) acts are 
done, and hence misfortune will 
certainly fall upon it, and I shall 
forsake it. After a month has 
passed the king, having endured 
excessive affliction, will die. In 
grief for this I weep. I have 
brought much happihess to the 
king’s house, and hence I am full 
of regret that this my prediction 
cannot in any way prove untrue.’ 

‘Is there,’ asked Birbal, ‘ any 
remedy for this trouble, so that the 
king may be preserved and live a 
hundred years ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the goddess, ‘there is. 
About eight miles to the east thou 
wilt find a temple dedicated to my 
terrible sister Devi. Offer to her 
thy son’s head, cut off with thine 
own hand, and the reign of thy 
king shall endure for an age.’ So 
saying Raj-Lakshmi disappeared. 

Birbal answered not a word, but 


' Lakshmi, Goddess of Prosperity; Raj-Lakshmi, the King’s Fortune, which we 


should call tutelary genius. 


derivation is very distinct. 


Lakshi-chara is our ‘luckless,’ forming, as Mr. Ward says, 
an extraordinary coincidence of sound and meaning, in languages so different. 


But the 
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with hurried steps he turned to- 
wards his home. The king still in 
black, so as not to be seen, followed 
him closely and observed and lis- 
tened to everything he did. 

The Rajput went straight to his 
wife, awakened her, and related to 
her everything that had happened. 
The wise have said, ‘ she alone de- 
serves the name of wife who always 
receives her husband with affection- 
ate and submissive words.’ When 
she heard the circumstances she 
at once aroused her son, and her 
daughter also awoke. Then Birbal 
told them all that they must follow 
him to the temple of Devi in the 
wood. 

On the way the Rajput said to his 
wife, ‘If thou wilt give up thy son 
willingly, I will sacrifice him for 
our master’s sake to Devi the De- 
stroyer.’ 

She replied, ‘ Father and mother, 
son and daughter, brother and re- 
lative, have I now none. You are 
everything tome. It is written in 
the scripture that a wife is not 
made pure by gifts to priests, nor 
by performing religious rites; her 
virtue consists in waiting upon her 
husband, in obeying him and in 
loving him—yea! though he be 
lame, maimed in the hands, dumb, 
deaf, blind, one-eyed, leprous, or 
humpbacked. It is a true saying 
that “a son under one’s authority, 
a body free from sickness, a desire 
to acquire knowledge, an intelligent 
friend, and an obedient wife; who- 
ever holds these five things will 
find them bestowers of happiness 
and dispellers of affliction. An un- 
willing servant, a parsimonious king, 
an insincere friend, and a wife 
not under control; these things 
are disturbers of ease and givers 
of trouble.” ’ 

Then the good wife turned to her 
son and said, ‘ Child, by the gift of 
thy head, the king’s life may be 
spared, and the kingdom remain 
unshaken.’ 

‘Mother,’ replied that excellent 
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youth, ‘in my opinion we should 
hasten this matter. Firstly, I must 
obey your command; secondly, I 
must promote the interests of my 
master ; thirdly, if this body be of 
any use to a goddess, nothing better 
can be done with it in this world.’ 

(‘ Excuse me, Raja Vikram,’ said 
the Baital, interrupting himself, ‘if 
I repeat these fair discourses at full 
length ; it is interesting to hear a 
young person, whose throat is 
about to be cut, talk so like a 
doctor of laws.’) 

Then the youth thus addressed 
his sire, ‘ Father, whoever can be 
of use to his master, the life of that 
man in this world has been lived 
to good purpose, and by reason of 
his usefulness he will be rewarded 
in other worlds.’ 

But his sister exclaimed, ‘If a 
mother should give poison to her 
daughter, and a father sell his son, 
and a king seize the entire property 
of his subjects, where then could 
one look for protection?’ But they 
heeded her not, and continued talk- 
ing as they journeyed towards the 
temple of Devi,—the king all the 
while secretly following them. 

Presently they reached the tem- 
ple, a single room, surrounded by a 
spacious paved area; in front was 
an immense building capable of 
seating hundreds of people. Before 
the image there were pools of 
blood, where victims had lately 
been slaughtered. Devi was in the 
sanctum, a large black figure with 
ten arms. With a spear in one of 
her right hands she pierced the 
giant Mahisha; and with one of her 
left hands she held the tail of a ser- 
pent, and the hair of the giant, 
whose breast the serpent was bit- 
ing. Her other arms were all raised 
above her head, and were filled 
with different instruments of war ; 
against her right leg leaned a 
lion. 

Then Birbal joined his hands in 
prayer, and thus addressed the 
awful goddess: ‘ O mother, let the 
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king’s life be prolonged for a thou- 
sand years by the sacrifice of my son. 
O Devi, mother! destroy, destroy his 
enemies! Kill! kill! Reduce them 
to ashes! Drive them away! De- 
your them! devour them! Cut 
them in two! Drink, drink their 
blood! Destroy them root and 
branch! With thy thunderbolt, 
spear, scymitar, discus, or rope, an- 
nihilate them! Spheng! Spheng !’ 

The Rajput, having caused his 
son to kneel before the goddess, 
struck him so violent a blow that 
his head rolled upon the ground. 
He then threw the sword down, 
when his daughter, frantic with 
grief, snatched it up and struck her 
neck with such force that her head, 
separated from the body, fell. In 


her turn the mother, unable to sur- 
vive the loss of her children, seized 
the weapon and succeeded in de- 
capitating herself. Birbal, behold- 
ing all this slaughter, thus reflected : 
‘My children are dead; why, now, 


should I remain in servitude, and 
upon whom shall I bestow the gold 
Ireceive from the king ?’ He then 
gave himself so deep a wound in 
the neck, that his head also sepa- 
rated from his body. 

Rupsen, the king, seeing these 
four heads on the ground, said in 
his heart, ‘For my sake has the 
family of Birbal been destroyed. 
Kingly power, for the sake of up- 
holding which the destruction of a 
whole household is necessary, is a 
mere curse, and to carry on govern- 
ment in this manner is not just.’ 
He then took up the sword and was 
about to slay himself, when the 
Destroying Goddess, probably satis- 
fied with bloodshed, stayed his 
hand, bidding him at the same time 
ask any boon he pleased. 

The generous monarch begged, 
thereupon, that his faithful servant 
might be restored to life, together 
with all his high-minded family, and 
the goddess Devi in the twinkling 
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of an eye fetched from Patala, the 
regions below the earth, a vase full 
of Amrita, the water of immortality, 
sprinkled it upon the dead, and 
raised them all as before. After 
which the whole party walked 
leisurely home, and in due time the 
king divided his throne with his 
friend Birbal. 

Having stopped for a moment, 
the Baital proceeded to remark in 
a sententious tone, ‘ Happy the ser- 
vant who grudges not his own life 
to save that of his master! And 
happy, thrice happy the master who 
can annihilate all greedy longing 
for life and worldly prosperity. 
Raja, I have to ask thee one search- 
ing question—Of these five, who 
was the greatest fool ?’ 

‘Demon!’ exclaimed the great 
Vikram, all whose cherished feel- 
ings about fidelity and family affec- 
tion, obedience and high-minded- 
ness, were outraged by this Vam- 
pire view of the question, ‘ if thou 
meanest by the greatest fool the 
noblest mind, I reply without hesi- 
tating Rupsen, the king.’ 

‘Why, prithee ?’ asked the Baital. 

‘Because, dull demon,’ said the 
king, ‘ Birbal was bound to offer 
up his life for a master who treated 
him so generously ; the son could 
not disobey his father, and the 
women naturally and instinctively 
killed themselves, because the ex- 
ample was set to them. But Rup- 
sen the king gave up his throne for 
the sake of his retainer, and valued 
not a straw his life and his high in- 
ducements to live. For this reason 
I think him the most meritorious.’ 

‘Surely, mighty Vikram,’ laughed 
the Vampire, ‘you will be tired of 
ever clambering up yon tall tree, even 
had you the legs and arms of Hanu- 
man! himself.’ 

And so saying he disappeared 
from the cloth, although it had 
been placed upon the ground. 

But the poor Baital had little 


1 The Monkey God. 
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reason to congratulate himself on 
the success of his escape. In a 
short time he was again bundled 
into the cloth with the usual want 
of ceremony, and he revenged him- 
self by telling another true story. 


THE VAMPIRE’S FOURTH STORY. 


OF A WOMAN WHO TOLD THE TRUTH. 


‘ Listen, great king!’ again began 
the Baital. 

An unimportant baniya! (trader) 
Hiranyadatt, had a daughter, whose 
name was Madansena Sundari the 
Beautiful. Her face was like the 
moon; her hair like the clouds ; 
her eyes like those of a musk-rat; 
her eyebrows like a bent bow; 
her nose like a parrot’s bill; her 
neck like that of a dove ; her teeth 
like pomegranate grains; the red 
colour of her lips like that of a 
gourd; her waist lithe and bend- 
ing like the pard’s ; her hands, and 
feet like softest blossoms ; her com- 
plexion like the jasmine—in fact, 
day by day the splendour of her 
youth increased. 

When she had arrived at maturity 
her father and mother began often 
to revolve the subject of her mar- 
riage in their minds. And the 
people of all that country side 
ruled by Birbar king of Madanpur, 
bruited it abroad that in the house 
of Hiranyadatt had been born a 
daughter, by whose beauty gods, 
men and munis (sages) were fas- 
cinated. 

Thereupon many men, causing 
their portraits to be painted, sent 
them by messengers to Hiranyadatt 
the baniya, who showed them all to 
his daughter. But she was capri- 
cious, as beauties sometimes are, 
and when her father said, ‘ Make 
choice of a husband thyself,’ she 
told him that none pleased her, and 


? Generally written ‘ Banyan.’ 

2 The daughter of Raja Janaka, married to Ramachandra. The latter placed his 
wife under the charge of his brother Lakshmana, and went into the forest to worship. 
The demon Ravana disguised himself as a beggar, and carried off the prize. 
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moreover she begged of him to find 
her a husband who possessed good 
looks, good qualities, and good 
sense. 

At length when some days had 
passed, four suitors came from four 
different countries. The father told 
them that he must have from each 
some indication that he possessed 
thé required good qualities, that he 
was satisfied with their looks, but 
that they must satisfy him about 
their knowledge. 

‘T have,’ the first said, ‘a perfect 
acquaintance with the Scriptures 
(Shastras) ; in science there is none 
to rival me. As for my handsome 
mien, it may plainly be seen by 
you.’ 

The second exclaimed, ‘My at- 
tainments are unique in the know- 
ledge of archery. I am acquainted 
with the art of discharging arrows 
and killing anything which though 
not seen is heard, and my fine pro- 
portions are plainly visible to you.’ 

The third continued, ‘I under- 
stand the language of land and water 
animals, of birds and of beasts, and 
I have no equal in strength. Of 
my comeliness you yourself may 
judge.’ 

‘I have the knowledge,’ quoth 
the fourth, ‘ how to make a certain 
cloth which can be sold for five 
rubies: having sold it I give the 
proceeds of one ruby to a Brahman, 
of the second I make an offering toa 
deity, a third I wear on my own 
person, a fourth I keep for my wife; 
and, having sold the fifth, I spend it 
in giving feasts. This is my know- 
ledge and none other is acquainted 
with it. My good looks are appa- 
rent.’ 

The father hearing these speeches 
began to reflect, ‘It is said that ex- 
cess in anything is not good. Sita? 
was very lovely but the demon Ra- 
vana carried her away, and Bali king 
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of Mahabahpur gave much alms but 
at length he became poor.' My 
daughter is too fair to remain a 
maiden ; to which of these shall 1 
give her ?’ 

So saying Hiranyadatt went to 
his daughter, explained the qualities 
of the four suitors, and asked, ‘To 
which shall I give thee?’ On 
hearing these words she was 
abashed, and hanging down her 
head, knew not what to reply. 

Then the baniya reflected and 
said to himself, ‘He who is ac- 
quainted with the Shastras is a 
Brahman, he who could shoot an 
arrow at the sound was a Kshatriya 
or warrior,and he who made the 
cloth was a Shudra or servile. But 
the youth who understands the 
language of birds is of our own 
caste. To him therefore will I 
marry her.’ And accordingly he 
proceeded with the betrothal of his 
daughter. 

Meanwhile Madansena went one 
day, during the spring season, into 
the garden fora stroll. It happened, 
just before she came out, that 
Somdatt the son of the merchant 
Dharmdatt had gone for pleasure 
into the forest, and was returning to 
his home through the same garden. 

He was fascinated at the sight of 
the maiden, and said to his friend, 
‘Brother, if I can obtain her my 
life will be prosperous, and if I do 
not obtain her my living in the 
world will be in vain.’ 

Having thus spoken, and be- 
coming restless from the fear of 
separation, he involuntarily drew 
near to her, and seizing her hand 
said— 

‘If thou wilt not form an affection 
for me, I will throw away my life 
on thy account.’ 

‘Be pleased not to do this,’ she 
replied ; ‘ it will be sinful, and it will 
involve me in the guilt and punish- 
ment of shedding blood; hence I 
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shall be miserable in this world and 
in that to be.’ 

‘Thy blandishments,’ he replied, 
‘have pierced my heart, and the 
consuming thought of parting from | 
thee has burnt up my body, and 
memory and understanding have 
been destroyed by this pain ; and 
from excess of love I have no sense 
of right or wrong. But if thou wilt 
make me a promise, I will live 
again.’ 

She replied, ‘ Truly the iron age 
(Kali Yug) has commenced, since 
which time falsehood has increased 
in the world and truth has dimi- 
nished ; people talk smoothly with 
their tongues, but nourish deceit in 
their hearts ; religion is destroyed, 
crime has increased, and the earth 
has begun to give little fruit. Kings 
levy fines, Brahmans have waxed 
covetous, the son obeys not his 
sire’s commands, brother distrusts 
brother; friendship has departed 
from amongst friends ; sincerity has 
left masters ; servants have given up 
service; man has abandoned man- 
liness, and women have aban- 
doned modesty. Five days hence, 
my marriage is to be; but if thou 
slay not thyself, I will visit thee first, . 
and after that I will remain with 
my husband.’ 

Having given this promise and 
having sworn by the Ganges, she 
returned home. The merchant’s 
son also went his ways. 

Presently the marriage ceremonies 
came on and Hiranyadatt the baniya 
expended a lakh of rupees in feasts 
and presents to the bridegroom. 
The bodies of the twain were 
anointed with turmeric, the bride 
was made to hold in her hand the 
iron box for eye paint, and the 
youth a pair of betel scissors. 
During the night before the wedding, 
there was loud and shrill music, the 
heads and limbs of the young 
couple were rubbed with an oint- 


' This great king was tricked by the god Vishnu out of the sway of heaven and 
earth, but from his exceeding piety he was appointed to reign in Patala, or Hades. 
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ment: of oil, and the bridegroom’s 
head was duly shaved. Thewedding 
procession was very grand. The 
streets were a blaze of flambeaux 
and torches carried in the hand, fire- 
works by the ten were discharged 
as the people passed, elephants, 
camels, and horses richly capari- 
soned, were placed in convenient 
situations, and before the procession 
had reached the house of the bride 
half a dozen wicked boys and bad 
young men were killed or wounded.! 
After the marriage formulas were 
repeated the baniya gave a feast 
or supper, and the food was so ex- 
cellent that all sat down quietly, no 
one uttered a complaint, or brought 
dishonour on the bride’s family, or 
cut with scissors the garments of 
his neighbour. 

The ceremony thus happily con- 
cluded, the husband brought Ma- 
dansena home to his own house. 
After some days the wife of her 
husband’s youngest brother and also 
the wife of his eldest brother led 
her at night by force to her bride- 
groom, and seated her on a bed 
ornamented with flowers. 

As her husband proceeded to 

. take her hand, she jerked it away, 
and at once openly told him all that 
she had promised to Somdatt on 
condition of his not killing himself. 

‘All things,’ rejoined the bride- 
groom, hearing her words, ‘have 
their sense ascertained by speech ; 
in speech they have their basis, and 
from speech they proceed; conse- 
quently a falsifier of speech falsifies 
everything. If truly you are de- 
sirous of going to him, go!’ 

Receiving her husband’s permis- 
sion she arose and went off to the 
young merchant’s house in full 
dress. Upon the road a thief saw 
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her, and in high good humour came 
up and asked— 

‘Whither goest thou at midnight 
in such darkness, having put on all 
these fine clothes and ornaments?’ 

She replied that she was going to 
the house of her beloved. 

‘ And who here,’ said the thief, ‘is 
thy protector ?’ 

‘Kama Deva,’ she replied, ‘ the 
beautiful youth who with his fiery 
arrows wounds with love the hearts 
of the inhabitants of the three 
worlds, Rati-pati, the husband of 
Rati,? accompanied by the kokila 
bird,’ the humming bee and gentle 
breezes.” She then told to the thief 
the whole story, adding—— 

‘Destroy not my jewels: I give 
thee a promise before I go that on 
my return thou shalt have all these 
ornaments.’ 

Hearing this the thief thought to 
himself that it would be useless now 
to destroy her jewels, when she had 
promised to give them to him pre- 
sently of her own good will. He 
therefore let her go and sat downand 
thus soliloquised : 

‘To me it is astonishing that he 
who sustained me in my mother’s 
womb should take no care of me 
now that I have been born and am 
able to enjoy the good things of 
this world. I know not whether 
he is asleep or dead. And I would 
rather swallow poison than ask man 
for money or favour. And these 
six things tend to lower a man:— 
friendship with the perfidious, 
causeless laughter ; altercation with 
women ; Serving anunworthy master, 
riding an ass, and speaking any 
language but Sanskrit. And these 
five things the deity writes on our 
fate at the hour of birth :—first, age ; 
secondly, action; thirdly, wealth; 


1 The procession is fair game, and is often attacked in the dark with sticks and 
stones, causing serious disputes. At the supper the guests confer the obligation, and are 


exceedingly exacting. 


* Rati is the wife of Kama, the god of desire ; 


personified,’ 
* The Indian Cuckoo (Cuculus Indicus). 
the crow. 


and we explain the word by ‘Spring 


It is supposed to lay its eggs in the nest of 
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fourthly, science; fifthly, fame. 1 
have now done a good deed, and as 
long as a man’s virtue is in the as- 
cendant, all people becoming his 
servants obey him. But when 
virtuous deeds diminish even his 
friends become inimical to him.’ 

Meanwhile Madansena’ had 
reached the place where Somdatt 
the young trader had fallen asleep. 

She awoke him suddenly, and he 
springing up in alarm quickly asked 
her, ‘Art thou the daughter of a 
deity? or of a saint? or of a 
serpent? Tell me truly, who art 
thon? And whence hast thou 
come ?’ 

She replied, ‘I am human,— 
Madansena, the daughter of the 
baniya Hiranyadatt. Dost thou not 
remember taking my hand in that 
grove, and declaring that thou 
wouldst slay thyself if I did not 
swear to visit thee first and after 
that remain with my husband ?’ 

‘Hast thou,’ he inquired, ‘ told 
all this to thy husband or not ?’ 

She replied, ‘I have told him 
everything ; and he, thoroughly 
understanding the whole affair, 
gave me permission.’ 

‘This matter,’ exclaimed Somdatt 
ina melancholy voice, ‘is like pearls 
without a suitable dress, or food 
without clarified butter,! or singing 
without melody ; they are all alike 
unnatural. In the same way, un- 
clean clothes will mar beauty, bad 
food will undermine strength, a bad 
wife will worry her husband to 
death, a disreputable son will ruin 
his family, an enraged demon will 
kill, and a woman, whether she love 
or hate, will be a source of pain. 
For there are few things which a 
woman will not do. She never 
brings to her tongue what is in her 
heart, she never speaks out what is 
on her tongue, and she never tells 
what she is doing. Truly the Deity 
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has created woman a strange crea- 
ture in this world.’ He concluded 
with these words: ‘ Return thou 
home ; with another man’s wife I 
have no concern.’ 

Madansena rose and departed. 
On her way she met the thief, who, 
hearing her tale, gave her great 
praise, and let her go unplun- 
dered.? 

She then went to her husband, 
and related the whole matter to 
him. But he had ceased to love 
her, and he said, ‘ Neither a king 
nor @ minister, nor a wife, nor a 
person’s hair nor his nails look well 
out of their places. And the beauty 
of the kokila is its note, of a woman 
is her chastity, of an ugly man 
knowledge, and of a devotee for- 
giveness.’ 

The Vampire having narrated 
thus far, suddenly asked the king, 
‘Of these three, whose virtue was 
the greatest ?’ 

Vikram, who had been greatly 
edified by the tale, forgot himself, 
and ejaculated, ‘ The thief’s.’ 

‘And pray why?’ asked the 
Baital. 

‘Because,’ the hero explained, 
‘when her husband saw that she 
loved another man, however purely, 
he ceased to feel affection for her. 
Somdatt let her go unharmed, for 
fear of being punished by the king. 
But there was no reason why the 
thief should fear the law and dis- 
miss her; therefore he was the 
best.’ 

‘Hi! hi! hi!’ laughed the demon, 
spitefully. ‘ Here, then, ends my 
story.’ 

Upon which, escaping as before 
from the cloth in which he was 
slung behind the raja’s back, the 
Baital disappeared through the 
darkness of the night, leaving father 
and son looking at each other in 
dismay. 





' This is the well known Ghi or Ghee, the one sauce of India, which is as badly off in 
that matter as England. 
* The European reader will observe that it is her purity which carries the heroine 
through all these perils. 
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‘Son Dharma Dhwaj,’ quoth the 
great Vikram, ‘ the next time when 
that villain Vampire asks me a 
question, I allow thee to take the 
liberty of pinching my arm even 
before I have had time to answer 
his questions. In this way we 
shall never, of a truth, end our 
task.’ 

‘Your words be upon my head, 
sire,’ replied the young prince. But 
he expected no good from his 
father’s new plan, as, arrived under 
the siras-tree, he heard the Baital 
laughing with all his might. 

‘Surely he is laughing at our 
beards, sire,’ said the beardless 
prince, who hated to be laughed at 
like a young person. 

‘Let them laugh that win,’ 
fiercely cried Raja Vikram, who 
hated to be laughed at like an 
elderly person. 


The Vampire lost no time in 
opening a fresh story. 


oe 


THE*‘VAMPIRE'SS FIFTH STORY. 


OF THE THIEF WHO LAUGHED AND 
WEPT. 

Your majesty (quoth the demon, 
with unusual politeness), there is a 
country called Malaya, on the wes- 
tern coast of the land of Bharat— 
you see that I am particular in 
specifying the place—and in it was 
a city known as Chandrodaya, whose 
king was named Randhir. 

This raja, like most others of his 
semi-deified order, had been in 
youth what is called a sarvarasi! 
(gay man); that is, he ate and 
drank and listened to music, and 
looked at dancers and made love 
much more than he studied, re- 
flected, prayed, or conversed with 
the wise. After the age of thirty 
he began to reform, and he brought 
such zeal to the good cause, that in 
an incredibly short space of time he 
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came to be accounted and quoted 
as the very paragon of correct rajas, 
This was very praiseworthy. Many 
of Bramha’s vicegerents on earth, 
be it observed, have loved food and 
drink, and music and dancing, and 
the worship of Kama, to the end of 
their days. 

Amongst his officers was Gun- 
shankur, a magistrate of police, 
who, curious to say, was as honest 
as he was just. He administered 
equity with as much care before as 
after dinner; he took no bribes 
even in the matter of advancing his 
family ; he was rather merciful than 
otherwise to the poor, and he never 
punished the rich ostentatiously, 
in order to display his and his laws’ 
disrespect for persons. Besides 
which, when sitting on the carpet 
of justice, he did not, as some kot- 
wals do, use rough or angry lan- 
guage to those who cannot reply; 
nor did he take offence when none 
was intended. 

All the people of the city Chan- 
drodaya, in the province of Malaya, 
on the western coast of Bharat- 
land, loved and esteemed this ex- 
cellent magistrate ; which did not, 
however, prevent thefts being com- 
mitted so frequently and so regu- 
larly, that no one felt his property 
secure. At last the merchants who 
had suffered most from these depre- 
dations, went in a body before Gun- 
shankur, and said to him: 

‘O flower of the law! robbers 
have exercised great tyranny upon 
us, so great indeed that we can no 
longer stay in this city.’ 

Then the magistrate replied, 
‘ What has happened, has happened. 
But in future you shall be free from 
annoyance. I will make due prepa 
ration for these robbers.’ 

Thus saying Gunshankur called 
together his various delegates, and 
directed them to increase the num- 
ber of their people. He pointed out 
to them how they should keep 


* Literally ‘ one of all tastes’—a wild man, we should say. 
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watch by night; besides which he 
ordered them to open registers of 
any arrival and departure, to make 
themselves acquainted by means of 
spies with the movements of every 
suspected person in the city, and to 
raise a body of paggi (trackers), 
who could follow the footprints of 
thieves even when they wore thiev- 
ing shoes,! till they came up with 
and arrested them. And lastly, he 
gave the patrols full power, when- 
ever they might catch a robber in 
the act, to slay him without asking 
questions. 

People in numbers began to 
mount guard throughout the city 
every night, but notwithstanding 
this, robberies continued to be com- 
mitted. After a time all the mer- 
chants having again met together 
went before the magistrate, and 
said, ‘O incarnation of justice! 
you have changed your officers, you 
have hired watchmen, and you have 
established patrols: nevertheless 
the thieves have not diminished, and 
plundering is ever taking place.’ 

Thereupon Gunshankur carried 
them to the palace and made them 
lay their petition at the feet of 
king Randhir. That raja having 
consoled them sent them home, say- 
ing, ‘ Be ye of good cheer. I will to- 
night adopt a new plan, which, with 
the blessing of the Bhagwan, shall 
free ye from further anxiety.’ 

Observe, O Vikram, that Randhir 
was one of those concerning whom 
the poet sang— 


The unwise run from one end to the other. 


Not content with becoming highly 
respectable, correct, and even unim- 
peachable in point of character, he 
reformed even his reformation and 


did much more than he was required 
to do. 
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When Canopus began to sparkle 
gaily in the southern skies, the king 
arose and prepared for a night’s 
work. He disguised his face by 
smearing it with a certain paint, by 
twirling his mustachios up to his 
eyes, by parting his beard upon his 
chin, and conducting the two ends 
towards his ears, and by tightly 
tying a hair from a horse’s tail over 
his nose, so as quite to change its 
shape. He then wrapped himself 
in a coarse outer garment, girt his 
loins, buckled on his sword, drew 
his shield upon his arm, and with- 
out saying a word to those within 
the palace, he went out into the 
streets alone and on foot. 

It was dark, and Raja Randhir 
walked through the silent city for 
nearly an hour without meeting 
any one. As however he passed 
through a back street in the mer- 
chants’ quarter, he saw what ap- 
peared to be a hairless dog lying 
at the foot of a house-wall. He 
approached it and up leaped a hu- 
man figure, whilst a loud voice 
cried out, ‘ Who art thou ?’ 

Randhir replied, ‘I am a thief; 
who art thou P’ 

‘And I also am a thief,’ rejoined 
the other, much pleased at hearing 
this ; ‘come, then, and let us make 
together. But what art thou, a 
high-toper or a lully-prigger?’? 

‘A little more ceremony between 
coves in the lorst,’* whispered the 
king, speaking as a flash man, ‘were 
not out of place. But look sharp, 
mind old Oliver,‘ or the lamb- 
skin man?® will have the pull of us, 
and as sure as eggs is eggs we shall 
be scragged as soon as lagged.’® 

‘ Well, keep your red rag’ quiet,’ 
grumbled the other, ‘and let us be 
working.’ 

Then the pair, king and thief, 


‘These are generally made of rags and bits of leather; they have often toes behind 
the foot, with other similar contrivances, yet they scarcely ever deceive an experienced 


man. 


* The high-toper is a swell thief, the other is a low dog. 


* Le, engaged in shoplifting. 


* The moon. 
* To be lagged is to be taken; scragging is hanging. 


5 The judge. 
* The tongue. 
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began work in right earnest. The 
gang seemed to swarm in the street. 
They were drinking spirits, slaying 
victims, rubbing their bodies with 
oil, daubing their eyes with lamp- 
black, and repeating incantations 
to enable them to see in the dark- 
ness; others were practising the 
lessons of the god with the golden 
spear,' and carrying out the four 
modes of breaching a house—pick- 
ing out burnt bricks, cutting through 
unbaked ones when old, when 
softened by recent damp, by sprin- 
kling with water, and by exposure 
to the sun, or corroded by saline 
exudations and crusted over with 
salt; throwing water on a mud wall; 
and boring through one of wood. 
The sons of Skanda were making 
breaches in the shape of lotus blos- 
soms, the sun, the new moon, the 
lake and the water jar, and they 
seemed to be anointed with magic 
unguents, so that no eye could be- 
hold, no weapon harm them. 

At length having filled his bag 
with costly plunder, the thief said 
to the king, ‘Now, my rummy 
cove, we'll be off to the flash ken, 
where the lads and the morts are 
waiting to whet their whistles.’ 

Randhir who as a king was per- 
fectly familiar with ‘thieves’ Latin,’ 
took heart and resolved to hunt out 
the secrets of the den. On the way, 
his companion, perfectly satisfied 
with the importance which he had 
attached to a rat-hole,? and con- 
vinced that he was a true robber, 
taught him the whistle, the word, 


and the sign peculiar to the gang,, 


and promised him that he should 
smack the lit® that night before 
‘turning in.’ 

So saying the thief rapped twice 
at the city gate, which was at once 
opened to him, and preceding his 


1 This is the god Kartikeya, a mixture 


Manual.’ 

precepts. 

shika,’ because consisting of fifty lines, 
2 Supposed to be a good omen. 
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accomplice led the way to a rock 
about two kos (four miles) distant 
from the walls. Before entering 
the dark forest at the foot of the 
eminence, the robber stood still 
for a moment and whistled twice 
through his fingers with a shrill 
scream that rang through the silent 
glades, After a few minutes the 
signal was answered by the hooting 
of an owl, which the robber acknow. 
leged by shrieking like a jackal, 
Thereupon half a dozen armed men 
arose from their crouching places 
in the grass, and one advanced to- 
wards the new comers to receive 
the sign. It was given and they 
both passed on, whilst the guard 
sank, as it were, into the bowels of 
the earth. Allthese things Randhir 
carefully remarked: besides which 
he neglected not to take note of all 
the distinguishable objects that lay 
on the road, and, when he entered 
the wood, he scratched with his 
dagger all the tree trunks within 
reach. 

After a sharp walk the pair 
reached a high perpendicular sheet 
of rock, rising abruptly from a clear 
space in the jungle and profusely 
printed over with vermilion hands. 
The thief having walked up to it 
and made his obeisence, stooped to 
the ground and removed a bunch of 
grass. ‘The two then raised by their 
united efforts a heavy trap-door, 
through which poured a stream of 
light, whilst a confused hubbub of 
voices was heard below. 

‘ This is the ken,’ said the robber, 
preparing to descend a thin ladder 
of bamboo, ‘follow me!’ And he 
disappeared with his bag of valu- 
ables. 

The king did as he was bid, and 
the pair entered together a large 
hall or rather a cave, which. pre- 


of Mars and Mercury, who revealed to 4 
certain Yugacharya the scriptures known as ‘ Chauriya-Vidyi’—Anglicé, ‘Thieves’ 


The classical robbers of the Hindu drama always perform according to its 
There is another work respected by thieves, and called the ‘Chora-Pancha- 


3 Le. share,the booty. 
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sented a singular spectacle. It was 
lighted up by links fixed to the 
sombre walls, which threw a smoky 
glare over the place, and the con- 
trast after the deep darkness re- 
minded Randhir of his mother’s 
descriptions of Patal-puri, the in- 
fernal city. Carpets of every kind, 
from the choicest tapestry to the 
coarsest rug, were spread upon the 
ground, and were strewed with 
bags, wallets, weapons, heaps of 
booty, drinking cups, and all the 
materials of debauchery. 

Passing through this cave the 
thief led Randhir into another, 
which was full of thieves, prepar- 
ing for the pleasures of the night. 
Some were changing garments, 
ragged and dirtied by creeping 
through gaps in the houses; others 
were washing the blood from their 
hands and feet; these combed out 
their long, dishevelled, dusty hair; 
those anointed their skins with per- 
fumed cocoa-nut oil, There were 
all manner of murderers present, a 


villanous collection of Kartikeya’s 


and Bhawani’s! crew. There were 
stabbers with their poniards hung 
to lanyards lashed round their 
naked waists, Dhaturiya-poisoners? 
distinguished by the little bag slung 
under the left arm, and Phansi- 
gars* wearing their fatal kerchiefs 
round their necks. And Randhir 
had reason to thank the good deed 
in the last life that had sent him 
there in such strict disguise, for 
amongst the robbers he found, as 
might be expected, a number of his 
own people, spies and watchmen, 
guards and patrols. 

The thief, whose importance of 
manner now showed him to be the 
chief of the gang, was greeted with 
applause as he entered the robing 
room, and he bade all make salaam 
to the new companion. A number 
of questions concerning the success 
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of the night’s work was quickly put 
and answered: then the company, 
having got ready for the revel, 
flocked into the first cave. There 
they sat down each in his own place 
and began to eat and drink and 
make merry. 

After some hours the flaring 
torches began to burn out and 
drowsiness to overpower the 
strongest heads. Most of the 
robbers rolled themselves up in 
the rugs and, covering their heads, 
went to sleep. A few still sat with 
their backs to the wall, nodding 
drowsily or leaning on one side, 
and too stupefied with opium and 
hemp to make any exertion. 

Atthat moment a servant woman, 
whom the king saw for the first 
time, came into the cave and looking 
at him exclaimed, ‘O raja! how 
came you with these wicked men ? 
Do you run away as fast as you can, 
or they will surely kill you when 
they awake.’ 

‘I do not know the way ; in which 
direction am I to go?’ asked 
Randhir. 

The woman then showed him the 
road. He threaded the confused 
mass of snorers, treading with the 
foot of a tiger-cat, found the ladder, 
raised the trap-door by exerting all 
his strength, and breathed once more 
the open air of heaven. And be- 
fore plunging into the depths of 
the wood, he again marked the 
place where the entrance lay, and 
carefully replaced the bunch of 
grass. 

Hardly had Raja Randhir re- 
turned to the palace, and removed 
the traces of his night’s occupation, 
when he received a second deputa- 
tion of the merchants, complaining 
bitterly and with the longest faces 
about their fresh misfortunes. 

*O pearl of equity!’ said the: men 
of money, ‘but yesterday you con- 


* Bhawani is one of the many forms of the destroying goddess, the wife of Shiva. 
? Wretches who kill with the narcotic seed of the stramonium. 
+, Better known as ‘ Thugs,’ which in India means simply ‘rascals.’ 
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soled us with the promise of some 
contrivance by the blessing of which 
our houses and coffers would be safe 
from theft ; whereas our goods have 
never yet suffered so severely as 
during the last twelve hours.’ 

Again Randhir dismissed them, 
swearing that this time he would 
either die or destroy the wretches 
who had been guilty of such vio- 
lence. 

Then having mentally prepared 
his measures, the raja warned a 
company of archers to hold them- 
selves in readiness for secret service, 
and as each one of his own people 
returned from the robbers’ cave, he 
had him privily arrested and put to 
death—becanse, it is said, the de- 
ceased do not, like Baitals, tell tales. 
About nightfall, when he thought 
that the thieves, having finished 
their work of plunder, would meet 
together as usual for wassail and 
debauchery, he armed himself, 
marched out his men, and led them 
to the rock in the jungle. 

But the robbers, aroused by the 


disappearance of the new companion, 
had made inquiries and had gained 
intelligence of the impending dan- 


ger. They feared to flee during the 
day time, lest being tracked they 
should be discovered and destroyed 
in detail. When night came, they 
hesitated to disperse from the cer- 
tainty that they would be captured 
in the morning. Then their cap- 
tain, who throughout had been of 
one opinion, proposed to them that 
they should resist, and promised 
them success if they would hear his 
words. The gang respected him, for 
he was known to be brave: they 
all listened to his advice, and they 
promised to be obedient. 

As young night began to cast 
transparent shade upon the jungle 
ground, the chief of the thieves 
mustered his men, inspected their 
bows and arrows, gave them en- 
couraging words, and led them forth 
from the cave. Having placed them 
in ambush he climbed the rock to 
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espy the movements of the enemy, 
whilst others applied their noses 
and ears to the level ground. Pre. 
sently the moon shone full upon 
Randhir and his band of archers, 
who were advancing quickly and 
carelessly, for they expected to 
catch the robbers in their cave. 
The captain allowed them to march 
nearly through the line of ambush. 
Then he gave the signal, and at 
that moment the thieves, rising 
suddenly from the bush, fell upon 
the royal troops and drove them 
back in confusion. 

The king also fled, when the chief 
of the robbers shouted out, ‘ Hola! 
thou a Rajput and running away 
from combat?’ Randhir hearing 
this halted, and the two, confronting 
each other, bared their blades and 
began to do battle with prodigious 
fury. 

The king was cunning of fence, 
and so was the thief. They began 
the duel, as skilful swordsmen 
should, by bending almost double, 
skipping in a circle, each keeping 
his eye well fixed upon the other, 
with frowning brows and contemp- 
tuous lips; at the same time exe- 
cuting divers gambados and mea- 
sured leaps, springing forward like 
frogs and backward like monkeys, 
and beating time with their sabres 
upon their shields, which rattled 
like drums. 

Then Randhir suddenly facing 
his antagonist, cut at his legs with 
a loud cry, but the thief sprang in 
the air and the blade whistled 
harmlessly underhim. Next moment 
the robber chief’s sword, thrice 
whirled round his head, descended 
like lightning in a slanting direction 
towards the king’s left shoulder: 
the latter, however, received it upon 
his target and escaped all hurt, 
though he staggered with the vio- 
lence of the blow. 

And thus they continued attacking 
each other, parrying and replying, 
till their breath failed them and 
their hands and wrists were numbed 
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and cramped with fatigue. They 
were so well matched in courage, 
strength and address, that neither 
obtained the least advantage, till 
the robber’s right foot catching a 
stone slid from under him, and thus 
he fell to the ground at the mercy 
of hisenemy. The thieves fled, and 
the raja, throwing himself on his 
prize, tied his hands behind him, 
and brought him back to the city 
at the point of his good sword. 

The next morning Randhir visited 
his prisoner, whom he caused to be 
bathed, and washed, and covered 
with fine clothes. He then had him 
mounted on a camel and sent him on 
a circuit of the city, accompanied by 
acrier proclaiming aloud : 

‘Who hears! who hears! who 
hears! the king commands! This 


is the thief who has robbed and 
plundered the city of Chandrodaya. 
Let all men therefore assemble 
themselves together this evening in 
the open space outside the gate 


leading towards the sea. And let 
them behold the penalty of evil 
deeds and learn to be wise.’ 

Randhir had condemned the thief 
to be crucified, nailed and tied with 
his hands and feet stretched out at 
full length, in an erect posture until 
death: everything he wished to eat 
was ordered to him in order to pro- 
long life and misery.!’ And when 
death should draw near, melted gold 
was to be poured down his throat till 
it should burst from his neck and 
other parts of his body. 

In the evening the thief was led 
out for execution, and by chance the 
procession passed close to the house 
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of a wealthy landowner. He had a 
favourite daughter named Shobhani 
who was in the flower of her youth 
and very lovely: every day she im- 
proved and every moment added to 
her grace and beauty. The girl 
had been carefully kept out of sight 
of mankind, never being allowed 
outside the high walls of the gar- 
den, because her nurse, a wise 
woman, much trusted in the neigh- 
bourhood, had at the hour of death 
given a solemn warning to her 
parents. The prediction was that 
the maiden should be the admira- 
tion of the city, and should die a 
Sati-widow? before becoming a 
man’s wife. From that hour 
Shobhani was kept as a pearl in its 
casket by her father, who had vowed 
never to survive her, and had even 
fixed upon the place and style of his 
suicide. 

But the shaft of Fate® strikes 
down the vulture sailing above the 
clouds, and follows the worm into 
the bowels of the earth, and pierces 
the fish at the bottom of the ocean 
—how then can mortal man expect 
to escape it? As the robber chief, 
mounted upon the camel, was pass- 
ing to the cross under the old 
householder’s windows, a fire break- 
ing out in the women’s apartments, 
drove the inmates into the rooms 
looking upon the street. 

The hum of many voices arose 
from the solid pavement of heads : 
‘This is the thief who has been 
robbing the whole city ; let him 
tremble now, for Randhir will surely 
crucify him!’ 

In beauty and bravery of bear- 


' Crucifixion, until late years, was common amongst the Buddhists of the Burmese 


empire. 
ways. 


According to an eye-witness, Mr. F. Carey, the punishment was inflicted in two 
Sometimes criminals were crucified by their hands and feet being nailed to a 
scaffold; others were merely tied up, and fed. 


In these cases the legs and feet of the 


patient begin to swell and mortify at the expiration of three or four duys; men are said 
to have lived in this state for a fortnight, and at last they expired from fatigue and 
mortification. The sufferings from cramp also must be very severe. In India generally 
impalement was more common than crucifixion. 

? Our Suttee. There is an admirable Hindu proverb, which says, ‘ No one knows the 
ways of woman; she kills her husband and becomes a Sati.’ 

* Fate and Destiny are rather Moslem than Hindu fancies. 
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ing, as in strength and courage, no 
man in Chandrodaya surpassed the 
robber, who, being magnificently 
dressed, looked, despite his dis- 
graceful cavalcade, like the son of a 
king. He sat with an unmoved 
countenance, hardly hearing in his 
pride the scoffs of the mob; calm 
and steady when the whole city was 
frenzied with anxiety because of 
him. But as he heard the word 
‘tremble,’ his lips quivered, his eyes 
flashed fire, and deep lines gathered 
between his eyebrows. 

Shobhani started with a scream 
from the casement behind which 
she had hid herself, gazing with an 
intense womanly curiosity into the 
thoroughfare. The robber’s face 
was upon a level with, and not half 
a dozen feet from, her pale cheeks. 
She marked his handsome features, 
and his look of wrath made her 
quiver as if it had been a flash of 
lightning. Then she broke away 
from the fascination of his youth 
and beauty, and ran breathless to 
her father, saying : 

‘Go this moment and get that 
thief released ! ’ 

The old housekeeper replied : 
‘That thief has been pilfering and 
plundering the whole city, and by 
his means the king’s archers were 
defeated ; why, then, at my re- 
quest, should our most gracious 
raja Randhir release him ?’ 

Shobhani, almost beside herself, 
exclaimed : ‘If by giving up your 
whole property you can induce the 
raja to release him, then instantly 
so do; if he does not come to me, I 
must give up my life!’ 

The maiden then covered her 
head with her veil, and sat down in 
in the deepest despair, whilst her 
father, hearing her words, burst 
into a cry of grief, and hastened to 
present himself before the raja. He 
cried out : 

‘O great king, be pleased to re- 
ceive four lakhs of rupees and to 
release this thief.’ 

But the king replied: ‘He has 
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been robbing the whole city, and 
by reason of him my guards have 
been destroyed. I cannot by any 
means release him.’ 

Then the old householder finding, 
as he had expected, the raja in- 
exorable, and not to be moved, either 
by tears or bribes, or by the cruel 
fate of the girl, returned home with 
fire in his heart, and addressed her : 

‘Daughter, I have said and done 
all that is possible ; but it avails me 
nought with the king. Now, then, 
we die.’ 

In the mean time, the guards 
having led the thief all round the 
city; took him outside the gates and 
made him stand near the cross. 
Then the messengers of death ar- 
rived from the palace, and the exe- 
cutioners began to nail his limbs, 
He bore the agony with the forti- 
tude of the brave; but when he 
heard what had been done by the old 
householder’s daughter, he raised 
his voice and wept bitterly, as 
though his heart had been bursting, 
and almost with the same breath he 
laughed heartily as at a feast. All 
were startled by his merriment ; 
coming as it did at atime when the 
iron was piercing his flesh, no man 
could see any reason for it. 

When he died, Shobhani, who was 
married to him in the spirit, recited 
to herself these sayings : 

‘There are thirty-five millions of 
hairs on the human body. The 
woman who ascends the pile with 
her husband will remain so many 
years in heaven. As the ‘snake- 
catcher draws the serpent from his 
hole, so she, rescuing her husband 
from hell, rejoices with him; aye, 
though he may have sunk toa region 
of torment, be restrained in dread- 
ful bonds, have reached the place of 
anguish, be exhausted of strength, 
and afflicted and tortured for his 
crimes. No other effectual duty is 
known for virtuous women at any 
time after the death of their lords, 
except casting themselves into the 
same fire. As long as a woman,’ in 
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her successive transmigrations, shall 
decline burning herself, like a faith- 
ful wife, in the same fire with her 
deceased lord, so long shall she not 
be exempted from springing again 
to life in the body of some female 
animal.’ 

Therefore the beautiful Shobhani, 
virgin and wife, resolved to burn 
herself, and make the next life of 
the thief certain. She showed her 
courage by thrusting her finger into 
a torch flame till it became a cinder, 
and she solemnly bathed in the 
nearest stream. 

A hole was dug in the ground, 
and upon a bed of green tree trunks 
were heaped hemp, pitch, faggots, 
and clarified butter, to form the 
faneral pyre. The dead body, 
anointed, bathed, and dressed in 
new clothes, was then laid upon the 
heap, which was some two feet high. 
Shobhani prayed that as long as 
fourteen Indras reign, or as many 
years as there are hairs in her head, 
she might abide in heaven with her 
husband, and be waited upon by 
the heavenly dancers. She then 
presented her ornaments and little 
gifts of corn to her friends, tied 
some cotton round both wrists, put 
two new combs in her hair, painted 
her forehead, and tied up in the end 
of her body-cloth clean parched 
rice! and cowrie-shells. These she 
gave to the bystanders, as she 
walked seven times round the fu- 
neral pyre, upon which lay the body. 
She then ascended the heap of wood, 
sat down upon it, and taking the 
thief’s head in her lap, without 
cords or levers or upper layer of 
faggots, she ordered the pile to 
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be lighted. The crowd standing 
around set fire to it in several 
places, drummed their drums, blew 
their conchs, and raised a loud cry 
of ‘Hari bul! Hari bul!’? Straw 
was thrown on, and pitch and 
clarified butter were freely poured 
out. But Shobhani’s was a blessed 
easy death (Saha-maran): no part 
of her body was seen to move after 
the pyre was lighted—in fact, she 
seemed to die before the flame 
touched her. 

By the blessing of his daughter’s 
death, the old householder beheaded 
himself. He caused an instru- 
ment to be made in the shape of a 
half-moon, with an edge like a 
razor, and fitting the back of his 
neck. At both ends of it, as at the 
beam of a balance, chains were 
fastened. He sat down with eyes 
closed; he was rubbed with the 
purifying clay of the holy river, 
Vaiturani;* and he repeated the 
proper incantations. Then placing 
his feet upon the extremities of the 
chains, he suddenly jerked up his 
neck, and his severed head rolled 
from his body upon the ground. 
What a happy death was this! 

The Baital was silent, as if medi- 
tating on the fortunate transmigra- 
tion which the old householder had 
thus secured. 

-* But what could the thief have 
been laughing at, sire?’ asked the 
young prince Dharma Dhwaj of his 
father. 

‘At the prodigious folly of the 
girl, my son,’ replied the warrior 
king, thoughtlessly. 

‘I am indebted once more to 
your majesty,’ burst out the Baital, 


1 Properly speaking, the husbandman should plough with not less than four bullocks ; 
but few can afford this. If he plough with a cow or a bullock, and not with a bull, 
the produce of his ground is unclean, and may not be used in any religious 


ceremony. 


? A shout of triumph, like our ‘ Huzza!’ and of course religious, meaning, ‘Call upon 


Hari!’ i.e. Krishna, i.e. Vishnu. 


* This form of suicide is one of those recognised in India. So in Europe we read of 
fanatics who, with a suicidal ingenuity, have succeeded in crucifying themselves. 

* The river of Jagannuth in Orissa; it shares the honours of sanctity with some 
twenty-nine others, and in the lower regions it represents the classical Styx. 
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‘for releasing me from this un- 
pleasant position, but the raja’s 
penetration is again at fault. Not 
to leave your royal son—not heir— 
labouring under a false impression, 
before going I will explain why the 
brave thief burst into tears, and 
why he laughed at such a moment. 

‘He wept when he reflected that 
he could not requite her kindness 
in being willing to give up every- 
thing she had in the world to save 
his life; and this thought deeply 
grieved him. 

‘Then it struck him as being 
passing strange that she had begun 
to love him when the last sand of 
his life was well nigh run out; that 
wondrous are the ways of the revolv- 
ing heavens which bestow wealth 
upon the niggard that cannot use 
it, wisdom to the bad man who will 
misuse it, a beautiful wife on the 
fool who cannot protect her, and 
fertilising showers upon the stony 
hills, And thinking over these 
things, the gallant and beautiful 
thief langhed aloud. 


‘Before returning to my siras-tree,’ 


continued the Vampire, ‘as I am 
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about to do in virtue of your ma- 
jesty’s unintelligent reply, I may 
remark that men may laugh and 
cry, or may cry and laugh, about 
everything in this world, from their 
neighbours’ deaths, which, as a 
general rule, in no wise concerns 
them, to their own latter ends, 
which do concern them exceedingly. 
For my part, lam in the habit of 
laughing at everything, because it 
animates the brain, stimulates the 
lungs, beautifies the countenance, 
and—for the moment, good-bye, 
Raja Vikram !’ 

The warrior king, being fore- 
warned this time, shifted the bundle 
containing the Baital from his back 
to under his arm, where he pressed 
it with all his might. 

This proceeding, however, did 
not prevent the Vampire from slip- 
ping back to his tree, and leaving 
an empty cloth upon the raja’s 
back. 

Presently the demon was trussed 
up as usual; a voice sounded be- 
hind Vikram, and the loquacious 
thing again began to talk. 
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LANDS AND SEAS OF ANOTHER WORLD. 


By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &c. &c. 


T a recent meeting of the As- 
tronomical Society a globe 
was exhibited by Mr. Browning, 
one of the Fellows, on which lands 
and seas were depictured as upon 
an ordinary terrestrial globe. By 
far the larger part of these lands 
and seas were laid down as well- 
known entities, respecting which 
no more doubt is felt among astrono- 
mers than is felt by geographers 
respecting the oceans and continents 
of our own earth. Yet the world 
which is represented by Mr. Brown- 
ing’s globe is one which is never 
less than one hundred and twenty 
times farther from us than our own 
moon. 

It is rather singular that the 
planet Mars—the orb which is re- 
presented by Mr. Browning’s globe 
—is the only object in the whole 
heavens which is known to exhibit 
features resembling those of our 
earth. Astronomers have examined 
the moon in vain for such features : 
she presents an arid waste of extinct 
volcanoes, dreary mountain scenery 
surrounding lifeless plains (the seas 
of the old astronomers) ; an airless 
hemisphere of desolation, in fact, 
which has no counterpart on the 
terrestrial globe. The planets Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, orbs which far 
transcend our earth in mass and 
volume, which are adorned with 
magnificent systems of subsidiary 
bodies, and which seem in every 
respect worthy to be the abodes of 
nobler races than those which 
subsist upon our earth, afford no 
indications which justify us in 
asserting that they resemble the 
earth in any of those points which 
we are accustomed to regard as 
essential to the wants of living 
creatures. Nearly the whole of the 
light which we receive from these 
splendid orbs is reflected, not from 


their real surface, but from vapor- 
ous masses suspended in their 
atmospheres. It is indeed doubtful 
whether anything has ever been 
seen of the real surface of either 
planet, save perhaps that a small 
spot has here and there been faintly 
visible through the dense overhang- 
ing mantle of vapour. And strange- 
ly enough, the two small planets, 
which present in other respects the 
most marked contrast to the giant 
members of our system, resemble 
them in this point. Venus and 
Mercury seem both to be protected 
from the intense heat to which they 
would otherwise be exposed through 
their proximity to the sun, by 
densely vaporous envelopes, which 
only permit the true surface of the 
planets to be faintly seen, even 
under the most favourable condi- 
tions. The planet Mars, however, 
discloses to us his real surface, and 
this surface presents indications 
which cannot reasonably be doubted 
to result from the existence of 
continents and oceans, resembling 
those of our own earth in all 
essential features. Moreover, that 
wonderfully delicate instrument of 
research, the spectroscope, has con- 
firmed these indications in a manner 
which hardly suffers any further 
dubiety to rest upon their meaning. 
We do not think that our readers 
will find a brief record of the pro- 
cess of discovery which has culmi- 
nated in the construction of Martial 
charts and globes, otherwise than 
interesting. 

It does not appear that Galileo, 
when he applied to Mars the same 
telescope which had revealed to him 
the satellites of Jupiter, was able to 
detect any features of interest in 
the nearer planet. More than half 
a century, indeed, appears to have 
passed, after the invention of the 
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telescope, before anything was de- 
tected which led to the suspicion 
that Mars has permanent markings 
upon his surface. In the beginning 
of March, 1666, Cassini, with a 
telescope 16 feet in length, but 
very far inferior in power to many 
modern tubes not one quarter as 
long, noticed features. sufficiently 
remarkable to enable him to deter- 
mine roughly the rotation-period of 
the planet. Not many days later 
our own countryman, the talented 
Dr. Hooke (who had detected spots 
on Mars in 1665); made two 
drawings of Mars which will bear 
comparison with all but the best 
modern views. These drawings 
were taken by means of a telescope 
no less than twelve yardslong. At 
the end of the same month observers 
at. Rome, using Divini’s’ glasses, 
constructed a drawing of Mars, 
which aroused the wrath of Cassini ; 
‘for,’ says he, ‘these observers re- 
present the spots they saw as small, 
far apart, remote from the middle 
of the disc, and the eastern spot less 
than the west, whereas by observa- 
tions made on the same day at 
Bonomia, I know that there were 
two very large spots close to each 
other, in the midst of the disc, and 
the eastern bigger than the western.’ 
Certain it is that Cassini deduced 
from his observations ‘a nearly 
correct rotation-period, while the 
Roman observers gave a period only 
one half the true one, having appa- 
rently been deceived by a certain re- 
semblance which exists between two 
opposite hemispheres of the planet. 

In 1704-1719 Maraldi made a 
series of observations of Mars, and 
two of his drawings are easily recog- 
nisable. In one there is seen a tri- 
angular or funnel-shaped spot, run- 
ning nearly north and south, which 
is doubtless the feature called the 
‘ Hour-glass Sea’ by modern astro- 
nomers. In the other there is an 
elbow-shaped spot which powerful 
modern instruments have broken 
up into two important ‘ seas.’ 
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Sir W. Herschel, however, was 
the first who attempted a sys- 
tematic examination of Martial 
features. His object was rather a 
singular one; in fact, it will hardly 
appear, at first sight, what relation 
can exist between that object and 
the features of Mars’s surface. 
Herschel wished to ascertain 
whether the length of our day-is con- 
stant. He considered that. by 
watching the rotation of some 
other member of the solar system 
he might be set upon the traces of 
any change which may be taking 
place in our earth’s motion of rota- 
tion. He soon found that (as has 
been already indicated) Mars is the 
only planet available for this ‘pur- 
pose, as being the only planet 
whose surface bears recognisable 
marks. He set himself therefore 
to construct a series of pictures of 
the planet. 

Herschel was not very success- 
ful, however. We have’ heard his 
pictures described as ‘ caricatures’ 
of Mars. Their defects are not 
due, of course, to any want of care 
or skill in this eminent observer, 
but to the imperfect definition of 
his large reflectors, It has been 
said of these instruments that they 
would ‘bunch a star into a cocked 
hat,’ and, therefore, it can readily 
be conceived that they were want- 
ing in that extreme accuracy of 
definition which would alone suffice 
to present the surface-details of so 
distant an object as the planet 
Mars. And by a singular accident 
Herschel was not even successful 
in determining the rotation-period 
of Mars with the accuracy which 
might have been deduced from his 
long series of observations. In 
comparing views taken at an in- 
terval of two years, he accidentally 
omitted one rotation, so that the 
Martial day, as determined by him, 
was two minutes too long. 

The next series of observations 
which deserves special comment, is 
that taken by Messrs. Beer and 
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Midler, in the years. 1830-1837. 
They used an instrument about 
four inches in aperture, and rather 
more than five feet in focal length. 
With this instrument, which in less 
experienced hands would have been 
wholly inadequate for observations 
of such difficulty, they constructed 
an admirable series of views, which 
they subsequently combined in a 
‘chart of Mars.’ They also obtained 
a close approximation to the length 
of the Martial day, which they 
found to. consist of 24h. 37m. 
23'8s.,.a result not.differing much 
more than a second from the true 
value ! 

We pass over a number of excel- 
lent drawings which have been 
made by Kunowski, Delarue, 
Lockyer, Nasmyth, the Padre 
Secchi, and other observers, to 
describe the exquisite drawings 
which were constructed by the 
eagle-eyed Dawes, in 1852-1864. 
This eminent observer, whose loss 
astronomy has lately had to deplore, 
made use in 1852 of an exquisite 
64-inch refractor from the cele- 
brated Munich works. He de- 
scribed this instrument to. the pre- 
sent writer as ‘absolutely perfect.’ 
Later observations he made with a 
fine refractor 8} inches in aperture. 

The first peculiarity which strikes 
one in examining Dawes’ views of 
Mars, is the multiplicity of the 
details which they contain. One 
begins to doubt whether all that 
is pictured is to be taken as repre- 
senting what the observer actually 
saw. For while there are large 
and well-marked features corre- 
sponding with those seen in other 
drawings, there are a multitude of 
light streaks and patches which 
one might well suppose to represent 
merely the general effect presented 
to the observer by parts of the 
planet not rendered quite so dis- 
tinctly visible as the rest. Then, 
again, on a rough comparison of 
several views, whether taken on 
succeeding days or belonging to 
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different years, one does not find 
the sort. of resemblance which one 
would be led to expect. 

It is not a little singular that 
these peculiarities, which would 
lead one at first sight to attach 
little value to Dawes’ drawings of 
Mars, are precisely those which 
enable us to assign to them their 
real importance. It is well known 
that Mr. Dawes was averse to long: 
and tedious mathematical pro- 
cesses. Where his observations 
required such processes, he left the 
work to be done by others. Con- 
tent with doing that, which: none 
could do so well as he, he. left the 
interpretation of his observations— 
where this required mathematical 
computation of any complexity— 
to those whose tastes led them to 
care more for work of that sort. 
Now, when a series of observations 
has been made upon a globe con- 
tinually varying in its presentation 
towards the eye, it is a much more 
difficult and laborious process than 
might. be supposed, to reduce all 
these observations in such a way 
that the real configuration of the 
globe shall become known. Just as 
our earth in travelling round the 
sun bows first one pole then the 
other towards him, and, by rotating 
on its polar axis, brings different 
countries in succession under his 
rays, so Mars presents a continually 
varying configuration to the observer 
on earth. Nay, there is an even 
greater complexity in the latter va- 
riations, because the earth itself, 
from which we observe Mars, is not 
at rest. Thus it becomes a per- 
plexing problem to educe, from a 
mere series of eye-transcripts of the 
planet, the real features which exist 
upon his globe. But when this has 
been carefully done, it clearly be- 
comes possible to determine how 
far those eye-transcripts may be 
trusted. If we see that the varying 
figures presented by the same fea- 
ture are due merely to the varying 
presentation of the planet, we not 
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only learn that that feature exists 
on the planet, but we have satisfac- 
tory evidence of the skill of the ob- 
server who has made the drawings. 

Now, when Mr. Dawes’ drawings 
are tested in this way, it is found 
that they accord in the most satis- 
factory manner. Features which 
present no apparent resemblance 
are found to resolve themselves 
into the same well-marked ocean or 
continent, when each is brought 
to the centre of the planet’s disc. 
One singular instance of this is 
worthy of notice. We have spoken 
of a long sea running north and 
south on Mars’ globe, which was 
represented by Maraldi as a dark 
triangle, and which, as seen in 
modern telescopes, has seemed to 
merit the name of ‘ the Hour-glass 
Sea.’ This sea appears in many of 
Mr. Dawes’ drawings, and on ac- 
count of its extent and peculiar 
figure, there is in most cases very 
little difficulty in recognising it. 
But in explaining his tracings to 
the present writer, Mr. Dawes 
pointed out the existence of a dark 
marking near the border of the 
disc (in two or three drawings) 
which he compared to the leg of 
an old-fashioned table. It appeared 
as a double curve resembling Ho- 
garth’s ‘line of beauty.’ Now, when 
the requisite calculation and con- 
struction had been gone through, 
it was found that this mark, brought 
to the centre of the disc, assumed 
the exact figure of the Hour-glass 
Sea ; and a comparison of the posi- 
tion of the marking with the posi- 
tion of the Hour-glass Sea in another 
drawing, reference being made to 
the planet’s rotation in the inter- 
val, left no doubt that the ‘ Table- 
leg Sea’ and the ‘ Hour-glass Sea’ 
were one and the same. 

The numerous details in Mr. 
Dawes’ drawings being shown in 
this way to correspond to real fea- 
tures on the planet’s surface, it be- 
came feasible to construct a chart 
which should represent all these 
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features exactly as oceans and con- 
tinents are represented in the maps 
of hemispheres which usually ac- 
company terrestrial atlases. This 
has been done, and two charts have 
been constructed, in which all the 
features detected by Mr. Dawes find 
a place. For convenience of refer- 
ence, these features have received 
the names of those astronomers 
whose researches have added in 
any way to our knowledge of this 
interesting planet. These names 
we shall make use of in giving a 
very brief sketch of the Martial 
oceans and continents; in other 
words, a brief treatise on areogra- 
phy. 

Each pole of Mars is capped by 
a polar cap, which varies in extent 
according to the progress of the 
Martial seasons. Around each polar 
cap there is a polar sea—the nor- 
thern sea being termed in the 
charts Schréter Sea, the southern 
Phillips Sea. The equatorial re- 
gions of Mars are mainly occupied 
by extensive continents. There are 
four of these—viz., Dawes Conti- 
nent, Midler Continent, Secchi Con- 
tinent, and Herschel I. (Sir W.) 
Continent. Between Dawes Conti- 
nent and Herschel Continent flows 
the Hour-glass Sea, termed in the 
chart Kaiser Sea, the large southern 
ocean out of which this sea flows 
being denominated Dawes Ocean. 
Between Midler Continent and 
Dawes Continent flows Dawes Strait, 
connecting a large southern ocean 
and a northern sea, named after 
Tycho. Herschel Continent is se- 
parated from Secchi Continent by 
Huggins Inlet, flowing from a 
large southern sea termed Maraldi 
Sea. In like manner Bessel Inlet, 
flowing out of Airy Sea (a northern 
sea), separates the Midler and Sec- 
chi Continents. Between Dawes 
Ocean and Delarue Ocean there lie 
two large islands, Phillips Island, 
lying within the Martial tropics, and 
Jacob Island, lying in the southern 
temperate zone. Dawes Ocean sepa- 
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rates into four large seas extending 
northwards. Large tracts of land 
lie between these seas, but whether 
they are islands or not is uncertain, 
as their south polar extremities are 
never very Clearly defined. In De- 
larue Ocean there is a small island 
which presents so bright and glis- 
tening an aspect as to suggest the 
probability of its being usually 
snow-covered. It is called in the 
chart Dawes’ Snow Island. Three 
seas, separated by lands of doubtful 
extent, reach from Delarnue Ocean 
towards the south pole. We have 
mentioned the northern seas Tycho 
and Airy. These are connected, and 
form, with a third sea, named Beer 
Sea, a continuous fluid zone around 
the northern polar regions. In the 


zone of land which separates this 
sea from Schréter Sea, there lies an 
extensive sea or lake named after 
Delambre. 

One of the most singular features 
of the Martial globe is the preva- 


lence of long and winding inlets 
and bottle-necked seas. These fea- 
tures are wholly distinct from any- 
thing known on our own earth. 
For example, Huggins Inlet is a 
long forked stream, far too wide to 
be compared to any terrestrial river, 
extending for about three thousand 
miles from its two-forked com- 
mencement, near Airy Sea, to the 
point at which it falls into the Ma- 
raldi Sea. Bessel Inlet is nearly as 
long. Another inlet called in the 
chart Nasmyth Inlet, is yet more 
remarkable. Commencing near 
Tycho Sea, it flows to the east, 
running parallel to that sea and 
Beer Sea. It then turns sharply 
southwards, and, expanding, forms 
Kaiser Sea. Oudemann’s Inlet con- 
nects (apparently) two bell-shaped 
seas; but it is not quite clear whe- 
ther these seas are separated or not 
by an interval of land from Beer 
Sea. The bottle-necked seas or 
lakes are singular features. The 
seas connected by Oudemann’s Inlet 
probably form a twin pair of seas 
VOL. LXXVIII.—NO, CCCCLXIV. 
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of this sort. Two very remarkable 
seas, closely resembling each other 
in figure, and each of which is sepa- 
rated from Delarue Ocean by a 
narrow curved strait, are very note- 
worthy features. Were it not for 
their enormous real dimensions— 
each sea is at least 300 miles long 
by 150 broad, and the channels 
which connect them with Delarue 
Ocean are fully 250 miles long—one 
would be disposed to detect in their 
singular resemblance the evidence 
of artificial construction. The same 
remark applies to two closely re- 
sembling flask-shaped seas, which 
flow into Tycho Sea. Another well- 
marked sea of this sort flows into 
the ‘ Hour-glass,’ or Kaiser Sea. 
On our earth the oceans are three 
times as extensive as the continents. 
It may be noticed also that Europe, 
Asia, and Africa form a single large 
island, so to speak; while another 
large island is formed by the two 
Americas. On Mars a very dif- 
ferent arrangement prevails. In the 
first place, there is little disparity 
between the extent of oceans and 
continents; and then, these are 
mixed up in the most complex 
manner. A traveller either by land 
or water could visit almost every 
quarter of the planet without leav- 
ing the element on which he had 
commenced his journeyings. Thus, 
he might proceed by water along 
Nasmyth Inlet for some 2,000 miles ; 
thence southwards, for some 1,500 
miles along the Kaiser Sea into 
Dawes Ocean; thence he might 
coast along the four seas, which 
extend for upwards of 5,000 miles 
around the southern temperate 
zone; thence, after circumnavi- 
gating Jacob Island and Phillips 
Island (a journey of about 6,000 
miles), he could sail into Delarue 
Ocean, and visit the three open seas 
and the five bottle-necked seas 
which are connected with it, a jour- 
ney of some 6,000 miles. After this 
he could sail down Dawes Strait 
into the sea which svrrounds the 
S 
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northern temperate zone, and after 
circumnavigating this zone he could 
sail up Bessel Inlet; the journey, 
after leaving Delarue Ocean, being 
fully 10,000 miles in length. Thus 
he would have visited almost every 
quarter of the Martial globe, and 
journeyed upwards of 30,000 miles, 
always in sight of land, and gene- 
rally with land in view on both sides. 
Again, a traveller by land, starting 
from Dawes Continent, could round 
the extremity of Nasmyth Inlet and 
pass by a long neck of land called 
Madler Land into Herschel Conti- 
nent; thence rounding Huggins 
Inlet to Secchi Continent; thence 
rounding Bessel Inlet to Midler 
Continent; and finally, rounding 
the south-eastern extremity of De- 
larue Ocean, he could visit all the 
lands which surround the southern 
temperate zone. 

In this intricate labyrinthine fa- 
shion are the lands and seas of 
Mars intertwined. And perhaps, 
if we consider the physical relations 
of the planet, we shall recognise 


the adaptation of this arrangement 
to the wants of the planet’s inha- 


bitants. It must be remembered 
that if the lands and seas of Mars 
had been arranged as those of our 
own earth, the large ocean masses 
corresponding to our Pacific and 
Indian Oceans would never have 
been swayed by a tidal wave. If 
Mars has a satellite, it must be an 
exceedingly minute one; for the 
most powerful telescopes have been 
directed towards the planet without 
discovering any. The effects of the 
sun in producing tides must be al- 
most inappreciable on Mars. These 
effects, it is well known, depend on 
the relation which a planet’s dia- 
meter bears to its distance from the 
sun. Our earth’s diameter is about 
8,000 miles, and its distance from 
the sun 91,500,000 miles; and the 
solar tide upon our earth is very 
small. We can conceive, then, how 
small the Martial tides would be, 
when we remember that his dia- 
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meter is less than 5,000 miles, 
and his distance from the sun up. 
wards of 150,000,000 miles. Large 
oceans, unswayed by tides, would 
become stagnant and impure. It 
seems probable that the waters on 
Mars are sufficiently moderate in 
quantity to circulate freely by the 
mere processes of evaporation and 
downfall. 

We have been assuming that the 
dark spots on Mars are really seas, 
and the light ochrish-coloured spots 
continents. Some astronomers have 
expressed doubts on this point ; but 
such doubts may surely be looked 
on as unreasonable. We can never, 
of course, feel absolutely certain 
respecting the habitudes of so dis- 
tant a globe; but there are many 
sound reasons for concluding that 
the surface of Mars is really diver- 
sified by land and water. 

In the first place, there is the 
colour of the spots. It was formerly 
supposed that the greenish tint of 
the dark spots might be merely the 
effect of contrast with the brighter 
spots which give to Mars its ruddy 
tint, and earned for it the title of 
6 mupdecc among the Greeks. But 
this opinion has been found to be 
erroneous, and all modern observers 
agree that the green tint really be- 
longs tothe dark spots. In fact,'more 
doubt rests on the reality of the 
orange tint than on that of the green. 
Astronomers have been disposed to 
ascribe the orange colour to the ab- 
sorptive qualities of the Martial 
atmosphere, and it is only within the 
last few years that the improbability 
of this view has been established. 

Then we have the evidence drawn 
from the white spots which cap the 
Martial poles. If these are really 
masses of ice, resembling those 
which surround the poles of our 
own earth, the question must of 
course be answered in the affirma- 
tive ; for whence could such enor- 
mous masses of snow and ice be 
formed, save from large seas? Now 
we can hardly see on what grounds 
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it can reasonably be doubted that 
these white spots are rightly called 


The snowy poles of moonless Mars. 


Their variation has been found 
to correspond exactly with the 
rogress of the Martial seasons— 
and this not for one or two Mar- 
tial years, but ever since Sir W. 
Herschel first called attention to 
the periodicity of the variation. 
There is something singularly strik- 
ing in the contrast between the 
small sharply defined ellipse of 
white light round the pole of that 
hemisphere which is enjoying the 
Martial summer, and the irregular 
and wide-spreading tracts of snowy 
light round the cold pole. In the 
winter these tracts extend as far 
from the pole as latitude 45°, a cir- 
cumstance which indicates an ex- 
tent of snow-fall correspondimg very 
closely to that which in winter 
covers the northern tracts of Asia 
and America, In summer, on the 
other hand, the icy circle is reduced 
within a range of about 8° or 10° 
from the pole; so that arctic tra- 
vellers on Mars are not likely to 
approach either pole more closely 
than Sir Edward Parry approached 
the North Pole of the earth in his 
celebrated ‘boat and sledge’ journey 
in 1837. Now, when we see features 
corresponding so closely with those 
presented by our own earth, and 
consider further the a priori proba- 
bility that our nearest neighbour 
among the planets should be con- 
stituted much as the earth is, we 
are led at once to the conclusion 
that these white patches are in 
reality snowy masses, and therefore 
that there must exist large seas and 
oceans whence the vapours are 
raised from which these snows have 
been condensed. 

But, further, we have distinct 
evidence of the existence of a cloud- 
bearing atmosphere around Mars. 
The features of the planet are often 
blurred and indistinct when every 
circumstance is favourable for ob- 
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servation. And it is especially note- 
worthy that the wintry hemisphere 
is always much less distinct than 
the hemisphere which is enjoying 
the Martial summer. ‘A variable 
envelope,’ writes Professor Phillips, 
‘gathers and fluctuates over a per- 
manent basis of bright and dusk 
tracts on the surface of Mars, par- 
tially modifying the aspect of tho 
fundamental features and even in 
some cases disguising them under 
new lights and shades, which pre- 
sent no constancy,—a thin vapor- 
ous atmosphere probably resting on 
a surface of land, snow, and water.’ 
It is also remarked that the outer 
parts of the disc are nearly always 
much more indistinct than the cen- 
tral parts; the former shine with 
that white light which we receive 
from the cloud-belts of Jupiter ; and 
if we remember that the outer parts 
of the disc contain those regions of 
Mars which have lately come into 
sunshine, or are about to pass out 
of it, we see the meaning of the 
phenomenon to be this, that the 
morning and evening skies of the 
Martialists are more clouded than the 
midday sky—a condition which is 
known to prevail in certain seasons 
and latitudes on our own earth also. 
The indistinctness of the wintry 
hemisphere points to the prevalence 
of cloudy skies during the Martial 
winter ; and this peculiarity is not 
only conformable with recognised 
habitudes on our own earth, but cor- 
responds with the variations of the 
Polar snow-caps. ‘The enormous 
transfer of moisture from one hemi- 
sphere to the other,’ writes Profes- 
sor Phillips, ‘ while the snows are 
melting round one pole and form- 
ing round the other, must generate 
over a great part of the planet heavy 
storms and great breadths of fluctu- 
ating clouds, which would not, as 
on the quickly rotating mass of 
Jupiter, gather into equatorial 
bands, but be more under the in- 
fluence of prominent land and ir- 
regular tracts of ocean.’ 
$2 
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But the strongest argument in 
favour of a similarity in general 
physical relations between Mars 
and our own earth, is drawn from 
the revelations which have been 
afforded by the spectroscope. We 
regret that space will not permit us 
to dwell on this evidence so fully as 
its interest deserves. Those of our 
readers who are anxious to examine 
the subject more at length, should 
read Mr. Huggins’ paper on the 
spectrum of Mars, in the Monthly 
Notices for 1867. The main facts 
pointed to by his researches are the 
following :—First, the red colour of 
Mars is not due to an absorptive 
power in his atmosphere, resembling 
that in our own air which causes 
the ruddy skies of twilight. Ifthis 
were so the snowy poles would lose 
their white colour, since we see 
them through the densest strata of 
the Martial atmosphere. But, se- 
condly, although the atmosphere 
around the planet is not so abnor- 
mally dense as to produce the ruddy 
tint of the planet, yet that atmo- 
sphere does contain gases and va- 
pours corresponding to those which 
are present in our own air; for lines 
appear in the spectrum which cor- 
respond with those which appear in 
the solar spectrum when the sun’s 
light traverses the lower strata of 
the earth’s atmosphere. ‘ That these 
lines,’ says Mr. Huggins, ‘were not 
produced by the portion of the 
earth’s atmosphere through which 
the light of Mars had passed, was 
shown by the absence of similar 
lines in the spectrum of the moon, 
which at the time of observation 
had a smaller altitude than Mars ;’ 
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so that, if the lines had been due to 
the earth’s atmosphere, they should 
have been stronger in the moon’s 
spectrum than in that of the planet, 

It appears, then, from the search- 
ing scrutiny of the spectroscope, 
that the planet has an atmosphere, 
and that that atmosphere most 
probably resembles our own in 
general constitution. Combinin 
this evidence with that which we 
already possess of the presence of 
water in its liquid, vaporous, and 
solid states, upon the surface, and 
with the certainty that the red tint 
of parts of the planet is due to a 
real ruddiness of substance (corre- 
sponding to the tint of certain soils 
upon our own earth), we cannot but 
recognise the extreme probability 
that in all essential habitudes the 
planet Mars resembles our own 
earth. One circumstance may at 
first excite surprise: the fact, 
namely, that in a planet so much 
farther from the sun than our earth, 
there should exist so close a resem- 
blance, as respects climatic relations. 
But if we consider the results of 
Tyndall’s researches on the Radia- 
tion of Heat, and remember that 
a very moderate increase in the 
quantity of certain vapours present 
in our atmosphere, would suffice to 
render the climate of the earth in- 
tolerable through excess of heat 
(just as glass walls cause a hot-house 
to be as an oven long after the sun 
has set), we shall not fail to see 
that Mars may readily be compen- 
sated by a corresponding arrange- 
ment for his increased distance from 
the vivifying centre of the solar 
system. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY IN 17334. 


ECENT events have directe 

much of public attention, both 
at home and abroad, to questions 
concerning military organisation. 
In France, especially, the army is 
at present in progress of develop- 
ment to an extent far beyond that 
which it has attained at any period 
since the first empire. Familiar as 
is the history of the French army 
since the era of the Revolution, but 
little attention has been devoted, 
in this country at least, to the 
state of that army under the 
‘ancien régime ;’ and it may not be 
altogether without interest to look 
ata picture of the land forces of the 
French kingdom as they existed in 
the year 1734. 

The following summary is taken 
from a volume entitled Un Abrégé 
de la Carte générale du Militaire de 
France, published 1735. This work 
is compiled much after the manner 
of a modern army-list, with the 
addition of certain courtly statistics 
in the style of the Almanach de 
Gotha. It contains a full account 
of the forces composing the army 
of Louis XV. as they existed at the 
date of its publication. 

In this article the matter will be 
treated merely from an antiquarian 
point of view, the writer making 
no pretence to a technical know- 
ledge of military details. 

France possessed, comparatively 
speaking, a large army even a 
hundred and thirty years ago. 
It amounted, on paper, to up- 
wards of three hundred thousand 
men, in a population not exceeding 
twenty millions. The forces were, 
however, on a war footing; the 
greater part serving in Germany 
and Italy. The French levies were 
augmented by German, Swiss, 
{talian, and, unhappily, Irish regi- 
ments. 

The household troops, ‘ Maison 
du Roy,’ presented an imposing 


list of corps, both horse and foot. 
These guards were divided into’ 
two orders, so to speak ; viz., those 
mounting guard within the Louvre, 
and those who were stationed out- 
side that palace; thus somewhat 
corresponding to our gentlemen-at- 
arms and yeomen of the guard, 
whose duties inside the palace are 
distinct from those of the horse and 
foot guards. 

At the head of the list came the 
well-known ‘Gardes du Corps,’ 
four companies in all. The first 
was the Scotch company, de- 
scended from the Scotch Archers. 
The Scotch element had long since 
passed away; the French Cavaliers 
would however still respond to the 
roll call, ‘ en écossais,’ ‘1 am here!’ 
(spelt, and no doubt pronounced, 
‘ Amir’). 

The other three companies were 
professedly and actually French. 
The captain of each company was 
a general of the army, and each 
guardsman possessed at least a 
subaltern’s rank. 

Each company was divided into 
two squadrons, with altogether 360 
men to the company. Of each 
company of guards the greater part 
were serving in Germany in 1734. 

After the ‘Gardes du Corps’ 
came the Hundred Swiss, answer- 
ing to the Yeoman of the Guard, 
whose ‘exons’ correspond to the 
French ‘exempts’ (sub-officers). 
The English term is a curious 
rendering of the French. The 
‘Cent Suisses’ were halberdiers, 
and a very privileged corps. Thc 
‘Cent Gardes’ of the present day 
hold much the same position in 
the Imperial Guard. These Swiss 
are not to be confounded with the 
‘ Gardes Suisses,’ of whom we shall 
speak presently. 

Next in order came the ‘ Gardes 
de la Porte,’ and the ‘Gardes de 
la Prévété de l'Hétel du Roy;’ 
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each company of small strength, 
the former, as its name implies, 
doing duty at the palace gates— 
the latter being the guard of that 
high judicial functionary, the 
‘Grand Prévét.’ These two com- 
panies also belonged to the Guard 
of the Interior. 

Among the Exterior Guards came 
first the Gendarmerie of the Guard ; 
the name signifying literally men- 
at-arms, its application to the police 
force being of a post-revolutionary 
origin, which point will be treated 
of when we consider the corps of 
Maréchaussées. One squadron of 
the ‘ Gendarmerie de la Garde’ was 
with the army of Germany. 

Next in order, the ‘ Chevaux 
Légers’ of the guard, of similar 
organisation to the foregoing; the 
squadron also serving in the field, 
with a depdt at head-quarters. 

The foot guards consisted, firstly, 
of the ‘Gardes Frangaises,’ a regi- 
ment of six battalions. These were 
with the king in Germany, leaving 
a depdt at Paris. Certain of the 
French guards, as well as the Swiss, 
were told off for personal service 
on the king, at table, and other- 
wise, these being termed ‘Gardes 
de la Manche.’ This is almost the 
only regiment in 1735 whose staff 
included a drum-major, without 
whose imposing presence no French 
regiment assuredly of the present 
day could march with an easy con- 
science. 

The uniform of the French 
guards was blue with red facings. 
The regiment of Swiss guards had 
four battalions, whose red coats 
with blue facings must have caused 
them much to resemble our own 
foot guards. 

The various corps forming the 
household troops, as well as certain 
distinguished regiments of the line, 
possessed a complete judicial staff, 
including a ‘ grand juge’ (a judge- 
advocate, we suppose), assistant- 
judges, ‘ greffier,’ provosts’ archers, 
and an ‘exécuteur de justice ;’ the 
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presence of which latter ominous: 
person would seem to imply that 
in the—we will hope—rare occa- 
sion of a member of a crack 
corps being subjected to the last 
penalty of the law, his happy 
despatch by a file of his comrades 
and ball-cartridge was considered 
derogatory to the dignity of the 
regiment. 

We have next to deal with that 
renowned corps the ‘ Mousque. 
taires,’ in uniforms of bright scarlet, 
white plumes to the hat, and when 
en grande tenue, wearing a tabard- 
like vestment of blue velvet, gar- 
nished back and front with an 
embroidered silver cross. 

The‘ Mousquetaires’ were divided 
into two companies, or squadrons, 
of over 250 men each; 150 of each 
company were in Germany in 1734. 
They were armed, as their name 
implied, with muskets (not car- 
bines), and although mounted, 
were not, properly speaking, ca- 
valry ; belonging, in fact, more to 
the dragoon order, as it was then 
understood, being of the nature of 
mounted infantry. This is shown 
by their music consisting of haut- 
bois and drums—not of trumpets 
and kettle-drums, after the man- 
ner of the ‘Gardes du Corps’ and 
other cavalry. 

The horse grenadiers of the 
guard followed immediately after 
the ‘ Mousquetaires.’ This arm of 
the service continued a favourite 
with Napoleon, and is still retained 
in the Russian army, or was so in 
the days of the Emperor Nicholas. 
In 1734 the grenade was no longer 
generally used by the soldiers called 
after it; and the horse grenadiers 
of the Guard were simply heavy- 
mounted infantry, armed with mus- 
ket and bayonet for dismounted 
use, and with sabre and pistols in 
their cavalry capacity. They also 
retained the axe, formerly also a 
distinctive implement of grenadiers. 

The sappers or pioneers of French 
and other infantry regiments would 
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seem to have had their origin from 
among the grenadiers; the axe, 
bearskin, and their position at the 
head of a battalion, apparently 
ointing to that source. 

The horse grenadiers were clothed 
in red, and wore the bearskin cap. 
At this period there were also 
two companies of horse grenadiers 
amongst the British household 
troops. 

We have now got through the 
muster-roll of the guards, and come 
to a corps which, however, is not of 
the line—to wit, the ‘ Gendarmerie.’ 
These, as has been already men- 
tioned of the ‘Gendarmerie de la 
Garde,’ had no connection with the 
police. The application of the term, 
after the Revolution, to the military 
constabulary, arose apparently from 
the archers of the provost marshals 
(Maréchaussées) taking rank with 
the special corps of men-at-arms by 
order of seniority ; it being borne 
in mind that the Archers of the 
Prévété were a corps of great 
dignity, being also represented in 
the ‘Maison du Roy’ amongst 
the guards of the interior of the 
Louvre. 

The united corps of Gendarmerie 
and Chevaux Légers consisted of 
sixteen companies—ten of gen- 
darmes and six of light horse. The 
first company, like that of the 
‘Gardes du Corps,’ was, by title, 
Scotch, and of great antiquity and 
dignity ; taking the pus even of the 
‘Mousquetaires’ when mounting 
the grand guard over the royal 
quarters. 

The above companies wore a scar- 
let uniform, and mustered each 
about. seventy-five men. They were 
formed into squadrons by two com- 
panies together, the whole corps 
forming a brigade of twelve hun- 
dred men, divided into eight squa- 
drons. 

In their original intention, our 
dragoon guard regiments no doubt 
held a position between the house- 
hold troops and the line analo- 


gous to that occupied by the Gen- 
darmerie. 

The above-mentioned Chevaux 
Légers are not to be confounded 
with the fifty-nine regiments of 
light cavalry of the line, of whom 
we must defer speaking for the 
moment, as, following the order of 
the list, we have to deal next with 
the infantry. 

The first and oldest French in- 
fantry regiments were representa- 
tives of the ‘ légions’ organised by 
Henri II. in 1589, named after their 
provinces—viz., ‘ Picardie,’ ‘ Cham- 
pagne,’ &c. These old regiments 
come first on the roster; the first 
six being termed the ‘Old Corps ’— 
i.e. ‘Picardie,’ ‘ Navarre,’ ‘ Cham- 
pagne,’ ‘ Piémont,’ ‘ Normandie,’ 
and ‘Marine; each of. four bat- 
talions, the strength of each regi- 
ment being about three thousand 
men. The regiment ‘ Bourbonnais,’ 
and five others, took rank next in 
order, as the ‘ Petit vieux Corps,’ 
all of three battalions, except the 
12th Regiment, ‘du Roy,’ which 
possessed four battalions. 

The list goes on through the 121 
regiments of foot—French, Swiss, 
German, Italian, and Irish; the 
number of battalions to each regi- 
ment varying from three to one. 
As many as sixteen companies 
would sometimes go to a battalion, 
occasioning an absurdly dispropor- 
tionate number of officers, suggest- 
ing the suspicion that many bat- 
talions existed rather for the benefit 
of the officers than vice versd. This, 
however, was the case only with 
the national French regiments, the 
Swiss and German regiments of the 
French line having generally six 
companies to a battalion of about 
seven hundred men. 

The uniform of the infantry was, 
for the most part, of a greyish 
white, with various facings. A 
good many regiments, however, 
wore blue, and some, especially the 
Irish, were clothed in red. 

The 46th Regiment was the ‘Royal 
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Artillery,’ of five battalions ; origi- 
nally, as was the case with us, an 
infantry regiment, raised for the 
special protection of the gunners. 
In after times, up to the Revolution, 
the Royal Corps of Artillery in- 
cluded several regiments besides 
the above. In the Ltat militaire 
de France for 1788, the regiment 
La Fére appears amongst this corps; 
and rather low down in the list of 
second lieutenants comes the name 
of Monsieur de Buonaparte. We 
believe he got promotion not long 
afterwards. 

Besides the infantry of the regu- 
lar army, there was a militia con- 
sisting of 126 battalions ; of which 
122 were fusiliers, and 4 belonged to 
a corps of so-called Arquebusiers of 
Roussillon, The term ‘arquebusier’ 
in 1734 was, however, nominal, the 
men being armed with the ordinary 
firelock. 

The French militia was organised 
much after the manner of our own. 
The corps were local, and com- 
manded for the most part by the 
nobility of the respective provinces. 
Their total strength was over one 
hundred thousand men. 

Our list brings us now to the 
cavalry of the line: all ‘light’ 
nominally, though a cuirassier regi- 
ment is included in the number. 
There were fifty-nine regiments of 
this arm, mostly of three squadrons. 
The squadron numbered about 160 
troopers, including trumpeters, and 
was subdivided into four troops ; so 
that a regiment of about 520 men 
possessed 42 officers, without count- 
ing medical or other staff. The 
nomenclature of the regiments was 
much after our own style—e.g. 
the 4th, ‘ Royal;’ sth, ‘Du Roy,’ 
King’s Own, and the like; the 
7th, ‘ Cuirassiers du Roy ;’ the 8th, 
‘Royal des Cravates ’—a renowned 
corps; whether giving their name 
to the article of clothing, or re- 
ceiving it therefrom, is not clear at 
the present day. 

‘Royal Allemand’ (the 11th), 
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with bearskin caps ‘a la Polo- 
naise,’ became unfortunately con- 
spicuous at the time when the first 
rumblings of the revolutionary 
storm were beginning to make 
themselves heard, by a disastrous 
attempt to deal with a Parisian 
reform meeting. 

The 12th, ‘Carabiniers,’ was made 
up of ten brigades, with eight 
trumpeters and a kettle-drummer 
to each brigade. The whole regi- 
ment, officers and men, mustered 
over seventeen hundred. It had 
‘grand état-major, with almoner 
and prévété. Though the so-called 
brigades consisted of but two 
squadrons, like the regimental di- 
visions of the Austrian cavalry, yet 
they were commanded by officers 
of the rank of brigadier, with a 
lieutenant-colonel and major to 
each brigade. The term ‘brigadier’ 
is calculated sometimes to mislead 
in speaking of the French army, as 
it applies both to the general officer 
of that rank and to a corporal of 
cavalry. The term ‘ brigadier- 
general’ was not used in the French 
army, at least in 1734. When the 
brigadier actually commanded a 
brigade he was termed ‘chef de 
brigade.’ 

Many of the regiments farther 
down the list, for the most part of 
recent creation, had but two squa- 
drons. They mustered, however, 
320 troopers, with four troops to 
the squadron, being of much the 
same strength as a British cavalry 
regiment of the present day on its 
ordinary footing. Nearly every 
French regiment of cavalry, as well 
as infantry, was represented in the 
armies either of Germany or Italy 
in 1734. 

In the 56th Cavalry we have an 
Trish regiment—‘ Fitz-James ’—the 
Comte de Fitz-James Berwick 
colonel. The Irish regiments in the 
French service, curiously enough, 
stuck to the English royal scarlet 
coat. 

The cavalry list is brought to a 
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conclusion by three German hussar 
regiments, wearing busbies and 
tight jackets, much after the man- 
ner of their kindred of the present 
day. These, though composed also 
of three squadrons, were numeri- 
cally stronger than the French 
regiments, amounting each to six 
hundred men. All through the 
list the French trooper is desig- 
nated ‘maitre,’ as distinguished 
from the infantry ‘soldat.’ 

The corps of dragoons comprised 
fifteen regiments of four squadrons 
each, giving about 720 officers and 
men to the regiment. These dra- 
goons were, as has been already 
observed, mounted infantry, armed 
with musket and bayonet for in- 
fantry service, and with sabres and 
pistols of mounted use. They also 
were furnished with axes, in order 
that they might act as pioneers 
when required. Their uniforms 


were red or blue, worn with the 
three-cornered hat, and for undress 
a ‘bonnet,’ or foraging-cap of cloth 


to match the uniform coat. In the 
reign of Louis XVI., the dragoons 
wore a brass helmet, covered with 
leopard’s skin and adorned with a 
horsehair crest, a similar head-piece 
being retained by the French dra- 
goons of the present day. 

Besides the regiments of horse, 
foot, and dragoons, which have been 
just passed in review, there were 
certain independent companies, 
numbering from one to two hun- 
dred men each, and amounting 
altogether to about two thousand 
three hundred foot, and one thou- 
sand five hundred dragoons. <A 
few Swiss companies also served as 
a frontier guard. 

The ‘Invalides’ mustered from 
thirteen to fourteen thousand strong, 
and were divided into 135 garrison 
companies, four companies of sub- 
officers, one company for the guard 
of the ‘Hétel Royal’ at Paris, and 
a few others for miscellaneous ser- 
vice. Each branch of the service 
was represented in the corps of 
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‘Invalides ’"—horse, foot, and dra- 
goons. 

Besides the royal regiment of 
artillery, there was an independent 
staff of artillery-officers, and there 
were schools of artillery at Stras- 
bourg, La Fére, and other places. 
Five companies of miners and six 
of workmen also belonged to this 
arm, and were attached to the bat- 
talions of the Royal Artillery regi- 
ment. Under Louis XVI., separate 
regiments of artillery had their 
head-quarters at the various depdts. 
Napoleon’s regiment, that of La 
Fére, is now, we believe, the 4th 
Regiment of Artillery. 

The engineer officers formed a 
staff distinct from the companies of 
sappers and miners, and were about 
three hundred in number. 

The corps which comes last in 
the list is that of the ‘ Maréchaus- 
sées,’ by no means, however, least 
in dignity among the royal forces. 
Immediately preceding their muster- 
roll, a place is devoted to the com- 
pany entitled, par excellence, ‘The 
Constabulary of France,’ consisting 
of ten officersand forty-eight guards. 
This was a very distinguished corps, 
and besides its standard-bearer and 
trumpeter, boasted a staff which 
included a commissary, controller, 
‘ procureur du roy,’ and ‘ greffier.’ 

The company of the Prévété of 
the Mint has likewise a place to 
itself. It mustered eighteen officers 
with sixty guards, and possessed a 
staff similar to that of the preceding 
corps. Both of these companies 
retained their invalids on their 
own muster-roll. 

The ‘ Maréchaussées’ were di- 
vided into thirty companies. They 
are mentioned as being ‘on the 
footing of, and belonging to, the 
corps of the Gendarmerie of 
France,’ and thus, very naturally, 
adopted the latter appellation when 
the term ‘ maréchaussée’ (mar- 
shalsea) became inappropriate after 
the abolition of the provosts as 
executive officers of the law. The 
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modern French gendarmerie have 
retained the old organisation for 
the most part—viz., that of brigades 
or pickets of five men each, in 
which manner the companies of 
‘Maréchaussées ’ were composed. 
This force mustered altogether 313 
officers, with 2,890 troopers. 

It will scarcely fail to strike the 
reader of the above list that it 
shows many points of resemblance 
between the French army as it ex- 
isted 130 years ago and the British 
army of the present day. The in- 
dividuality attaching to each corps, 
in name at least, has still its coun- 
terpart with our regiments, although 
it has long since passed away in 
France. In the cavalry list, too, 
instead of the orderly ticketing off 
of light and heavy regiments nu- 
merically, which is to be met with 
in the modern continental army, 
the cuirassiers, hussars, and light 
horse of the ancien régime followed 
each other at hazard in the same 
list, just as Scots’ Greys, Lancers, 
and Hussars with us belong seriatim 
to one and the same muster-roll. 
Various points of resemblance also 
in the respective household corps 
have been pointed out. There is 
nothing, however, in these points 
of comparison as regarding mere 
matters of detail which would 
necessarily detract from the efficient 
character of either service, but there 
are other matters of resemblance 
which, at the present time, may be 
not unprofitably considered. 

The old French army, like our 
own at this day, was raised nomi- 
nally by voluntary enlistment, a 
system, however, into which prac- 
tices of hocussing and crimping 
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entered largely. We should be sorry 
to take an officer of a foreign army 
into any of the recruiting public- 
houses of Charles Street, West- 
minster, in order to exhibit the 
manner of raising men for the 
Queen’s service. 

Regiments, too, were articles to 
be bought and sold in the market, 
and it is now seriously debated in 
the British Parliament whether 
such a system is for the good of the 
service or not. We have no doubt 
that an officer of the ‘ Gardes Fran- 
caises,’ or ‘ Royal Allemand,’ would 
have insisted, with perfect good 
faith, that his men preferred being 
commanded by born gentlemen to 
men who had risen from the ranks; 
asserting, too, that the non-com- 
missioned officers concurred in this 
providential arrangement. Poor 
Louis XVI. kindly undertook to 
cleanse the Augean stables with 
rosewater, and about the year 1788 
decreed that officers, not being 
noble and chevaliers of St. Louis, 
should still sometimes have a chance 
of commanding a regiment. 

We almost tremble to recall the 
fact that men who being, by the 
natural order of things, privates 
and sergeants in his most Christian 
majesty’s army, did afterwards not 
only presumptuously undertake the 
command of regiments, but did ac- 
tually assume the rank and duties 
of general officers, not without suc- 
cess. Sergeant Hoche of the French 
Guards was afterwards heard of in 
the above capacity; several others 
likewise acting altogether against 
precedent, both independently and 
under Sub-Lieutenant Buonaparte 
of La Fére. 





EVERLASTING NOW. 


Ever.astine Now, 
How beautiful art thou ! 
Through the ferny greenwood dells, 
When the oaks were golden, 
Hyacinths rang their bonny bells, 
A tune of music olden ; 
Sorrow and care had swept away 
That melody so light and gay: 
Why did it wake once more that day ? 
Ido not know. But once again 
Thoughts long dead and buried, 
Shook their wings, a sunny train, 
And o’er my spirit wearied 
Poured a fresh and childish song, 
One I had forgotten long, 
Nay, not one, a flock, a throng. 


2. 


Everlasting Now, 
How wonderful art thou! 
In a dingy, noisy street, 
A pure, white lilac growing, 
Showered down odours to my feet, 
And mingled with their flowing, 
Sounds and sights of long ago, 
Roses which have ceased to blow, 
Winters of forgotten snow. 
Stranger faces passing by 
Saw I then no longer, 
Visions of the inner eye 
Ever are the stronger : 
Came a face quite close to me, 
One I here no longer see, 
Smiled, and vanished suddenly. 


3. 
Everlasting Now, 
How terrible art thou! 
Wandering by the river’s side, 
When the sun was setting, 
Whispers came from far and wide, 
‘ There is no forgetting, 





Everlasting Now. 


Past is present, Now is vast, 
What is future will be past, 
All will be but Now at last.’ 
Then there shot a keen regret 
For a harsh word spoken, 
Glistening still with tear-drops wet, 
Love’s fair flowret broken, 
Years long past had seen that wrong, 
But of bitter thoughts a throng 
Sprang to life all fresh and strong. 


4. 
Everlasting Now, 
How bitter-sweet art thou ! 
Soul! who never can forget, 
Thou must live for ever! 
Eyes ! with tears of penance wet, 
Ye must wake for ever ! 
Canst thou face the Eternal Now ? 
Or, as mortal things laid low, 
Dost thou crave anend? Not so! 
Thou ! who wakest memory’s ear, 
By such subtle blending 
Of the present and the near, 
With the life unending, 
Tune us to that perfect key, 
Giving life its unity, 
Life, which hides itself in Thee ! 
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METAPHYSICUS AND SCIENTIA. 


A PARABLE FOR THE PRESENT DAY. 


HE kingdom of Universus is so 
happily placed as to lack one 
quality by which most kingdoms 
are continually disturbed—1it has 
no boundaries. It extends equally 
in all directions, being in all direc- 
tions infinite. This, no doubt, is 
the cause of the influential position 
it has ever maintained. It stands 
alone in the world, recognising no 
time, space, power, or authority 
but what is comprehended in itself. 
From the very nature of the case, 
two kingdoms of Universus could 
by no possibility coexist. 
That disturbing element however, 
which it lacks absolutely, it pos- 
sesses relatively. If it has no 


boundaries, it possesses divisions ; 
and the disputes occasioned in in- 
ferior nations by the former, are 


unhappily produced in Universus 
by the latter. 


The whole extent of 
the country is divided into two un- 
equal parts, of which the best known 
is called Terra Visibilis, and the 
least known bears the name of Terra 
Invisibilis. Geographers, moreover, 
relate that Terra Visibilis itself 
is subdivided into two parts, of 
which the smallest is called Terra 
Ipsa, and this, it would seem, is the 
only part which has been thoroughly 
investigated and surveyed. The 
other part is called Terra Siderum. 
This has also been mapped out and 
measured, but only imperfectly ; 
and nothing whatever is known of 
its inhabitants, wealth, or resources. 
The remaining half of Universus is 
called, as we have said, Terra Invi- 
sibilis; but of this, excepting only 
its existence, its unlimited extent, 
and a few other things of the like 
kind, nothing whatever seems to be 
known, 

Long before the time of which 
we are now writing, a certain King 
Metaphysicus, together with his 
wife Theologia, held sway over the 


dominions of Universus. The birth 
and origin of these rulers are hidden 
in the remotest antiquity. It would 
appear that they were very near of 
kin, being both descended from 
Psyche and Religio; and it was 
said they had taken after their 
parents in the most wonderful way 
—Metaphysicus bearing a strong 
likeness to his father Psyche, while 
Theologia, excepting that she was 
considerably taller, and had a 
harsher expression of countenance, 
was not unlike her mother. And 
here it may be noted as a striking ex- 
ample of a well-known peculiarity 
among primeval peoples, that not 
only the king and queen, but a 
great many of their subjects, were 
also wont to derive their origin from 
the same Psyche ; and, in considera- 
tion of their descent, they laid claim 
to a considerable inheritance in 
Terra Invisibilis, from which re- 
gion, tradition reported, Psyche had 
first come. 

Metaphysicus and Theologia were 
blessed with a very numerous pro- 
geny,most of whom were daughters. 
By fortunate marriages these had 
managed to establish themselves in 
different parts of Terra Ipsa. One 
of the oldest of these daughters was 
called Theologia Judaica. She was 
now an elderly dame, of rather un- 
prepossessing appearance, and was 
reported to be in reduced circum- 
stances. A younger sister, of benign 
and pleasing aspect, was Theologia 
Christiana, who, by intermarriage 
with a King Christus, had become 
mistress of a great part of Terra 
Ipsa, as well as obtained by her 
marriage settlement a considerable 
share of the remote Terra Invisibilis. 
Another daughter was married to a 
potentate named Mahomet. There 
was moreover another, who was 
supposed to have brought disgrace 
on her family by her unexpected 
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elopement with one Count Positivus, 
of whom we shall hear more by and 
by. Besides these, other sisters 
were established in different ‘parts 
of Terra Ipsa. Most of these ladies 
had large issue—indeed, the prolific 
qualities of the family were very 
wonderful. 

It was observed that an unmis- 
takable family-likeness ran through 
all the descendants of Metaphysicus 
and his queen. One notable feature 
which all had in common was, a 
certain fixed expression of the eye, 
as if its vision was directed to some 
distant object, the outline of which 
it could but indistinctly perceive. 
The ladies were moreover gifted 
with a very gentle and benevolent 
expression of features, most attrac- 
tive to the beholder. But it was 
said by those who knew them best, 
that this was only a kind of fair- 
weather countenance, for that when 
anything happened to cross their 
wishes they could instantly assume 
a look of most terrible fury ; and, as 


their temper was unfortunately very 
capricious, they wore their stormy 
visages more often than might be 
wished. 

The capital of his dominions, and 
where King Metaphysicus was wont 
to hold his court, was called Mens 


Humana. It occupied a strip of 
country where Terra Invisibilis 
jutted into and overlapped a part of 
Terra Visibilis. This city was 
planned, laid out, and finally built, 
under Psyche himself, and dates 
from the time when that king took 
possession of his dominions. It is 
said to be a large city, of great 
grandeur, wealth, and dignity. It 
occupies some of the highest ground 
in Terra Visibiks; but though its 
situation is high, yet it cannot be 
easily discerned by strangers, owing 
to the fact that it is almost always 
surrounded by heavy mists and dark 
clouds. It is perhaps owing to 
this that the air of the place is 
said to be hurtful to foreigners, 
though Metaphysicus and his sub- 
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jects seem to suffer no inconvenience 
from it. 

The government of Metaphysicus 
was despotic, and was administered 
with considerable severity. The 
laws were remarkable for their in- 
distinctness, and their capacity for 
receiving almost any number of 
interpretations. It was accordingly 
a great country for lawyers, who, 
together with soldiers and police, 
were among the most flourishing 
of all the inhabitants. It should 
here be noticed that Metaphysicus 
derived a good share of his power 
and authority from his wife, from 
whom he had obtained possession of 
it by marriage. Most of the soldiers 
were hers; the lawyers also were 
in her pay, and consequently her 
influence was very great. Indeed, 
there had been a time when the 
queen might have been said to be 
sole ruler of the kingdom, when her 
smallest wish was law, and when 
even her husband dared not dispute 
her absolute sovereignty. But this 
was only in the early days of their 
marriage. Latterly her power, 
though still considerable, had grown 
very much less. 

Within this territory of Meta- 
physicus and his queen there sprang 
up in course of time a Republic, 
which gave itself the name of Sci- 
entia. Although it had not long 
attained to the rank of an indepen- 
dent state, its origin was of very 
ancient date. It would seem to 
have been first founded by a few 
deserters from the kingdom of Meta- 
physicus—men who questioned his 
authority, and repudiated his laws, 
which they took every opportunity 
to evade or resist; and when, as 
was but natural, the servants of 
Metaphysicus took steps for punish- 
ing these malcontents, they adopted 
the resolution of leaving his king- 
dom, and founding a government 
of their own. This they accord- 
ingly did. They colonised a part 
of Terra Ipsa, at no great distance 
from the capital of Metaphysicus, 
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which had until then been suffered 
to lie fallow ; and there they built 
what was.at first only a rude fortifi- 
cation, but which in time expanded 
into a fair and noble city, occupy- 
ing five hills, which were called 
Senstis Humani. The city took to 
itself the name of the hills on which 
it was built, and there were proba- 
bly few in the unbounded realms of 
Metaphysicus, towhom thenameand 
fame of the city of Sensis Humani 
were unknown. The Republic there- 
fore had gradually increased in power, 
wealth, and in population, until it 
was in a fairly thriving condition. 
But it must not be supposed that 
this position was attained without 
considerable effort on the part of its 
inhabitants, or without great oppo- 
sition on the part of Metaphysicus 
and his queen. Many a sad record 


still exists showing the sufferings 
which the first founders of Scientia 
had to undergo, on account of the 
jealousy of Theologia; many a 
monument has since been raised by 


their descendants to these first he- 
roes of the Republic. At first, when 
its population was few, and its de- 
fences weak, it was no uncommon 
thing for the soldiers of Theologia 
to make a sudden attack upon it, 
slaying the leading men with sword 
or fire, razing the fortifications to 
the ground, and carrying away the 
common people captives to the 
capital of Metaphysicus. But the 
old city was no sooner destroyed 
than a new one rose from its ashes, 
only, however, in its turn to falla 
victim to the rage of Theologia’s 
army. This state of things had 
lasted, it was said, for a very long 
time, until at last, the Republic hav- 
ing gradually attained to consider- 
able power, the contest between it 
and its mother kingdom was hence- 
forward conducted on more equal 
terms; and now, excepting a 
few occasional skirmishes between 
some of the more eager troops, or 
perhaps a challenge thrown out by 
some veteran champion from one 
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army or the other, matters might 
be said to be comparatively on a 
peaceful footing. That things should 
ever have come to this pitch must 
be admitted to reflect great honour 
on the soldiers of the Republic, for, 
though it was asserted by some that 
the temper of Metaphysicus and his 
wife had become mellowed by years, 
and that they were less eager for 
the destruction of Scientia than they 
had once been, yet others with just 
as much reason maintained that the 
safety of the Republic depended 
entirely on the strength of its re- 
sources, and the number and bra- 
very of its troops, for that as to the 
temper of Metaphysicus and his 
queen, it was in reality just as hos- 
tile to the Republic as it had ever 
been. 

Nor should it be supposed that 
in cherishing this jealousy Meta- 
physicus and Theologia were quite 
without excuse. They could not 
but remember that there had been 
a time when the whole of their sub- 
jects had lived together in peace 
and unity; when there was no 
questioning of their authority or 
wilful rebellion against their laws ; 
when there was no robbers’-nest 
like that of Scientia with its forti- 
fied city of Sensis Humani, to mar 
the peaceful and uniform aspect of 
their kingdom. Now, on the other 
hand, what a different prospect met 
their view. Their territory had 
been shorn of its wonted propor- 
tions by this hateful Republic; the 
army of Theologia, those famous 
soldiers with their long black cloaks 
and square helmets, who had been 
victorious in so many fields,. were 
now dispirited and disorganised, 
not a few having actually gone over 
to the camp of the Republic; while 
the rest of their subjects, once 
united and content, were continually 
becoming more restless, leaving the 
fair realms of Metaphysicus, and 
going in vast numbers to cultivate 
the fields of Scientia. Besides, 
these evils, great as they were in 
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themselves, were all on the increase. 
Scientia was almost daily extending 
her dominion, throwing out her 
colonies into new regions, streng- 
thening the fortifications of her 
already acquired possessions, and 
displaying in short an aggressive 
and ambitious temper of the worst 
sort. As Theologia had once said, 
with tears in her eyes: ‘ If Scientia 
would only be content with the ex- 
tent of territory which it claimed 
in the first instance, merely acknow- 
ledging its liege lord by an occa- 
sional act of homage and the pay- 
ment for form’s sake of an insigni- 
ficant tax or two, all had been well. 
As it was, with Scientia daily in- 
creasing in power, with disaffection 
and mutiny in her army, and her 
once faithful subjects gradually de- 
serting herself and her husband, 
she really did not know what the 
end would be.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, this 
outburst on the part of the queen, 
it must be remembered that her 
affairs were not yet in such a de- 
sperate condition as her language 
would lead one to suppose. The 
resources of herself and Metaphy- 
sicus were out of all proportion 
greater than those of Scientia; their 
population was also greater, their 
wealth and commerce were more 
developed, their armies more nu- 
merous and better paid, though, 
perhaps, they were not so well 
armed and led as the troops of the 
Republic. In short, as matters then 
stood, it seemed highly probable 
that the kingdom of Metaphysicus 
would hold its own for a very long 
time. 

But about this time the leading 
spirits of the Republic having taken 
the exact measure of the power of 
their old enemies, as well as of their 
own growing resources, conceived a 
new attack on the realms of Metaphy- 
sicus and Theologia. Hitherto, as we 
have seen, they had been gradually 
increasing their boundaries, taking 
in and cultivating a great part of 
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Terra Ipsa, laying out and planning 
all that came within their reach of 
Terra Siderum, and in short leaving 
no part of the ancient domains of 
Metaphysicus in quiet, excepting 
only the remote provinces of Terra 
Invisibilis. Now, however, em- 
boldened by their past successes, 
they began to conceive a project 
which, if carried out, would serve to 
set at rest for ever the mutual jea- 
lousies which still existed between 
themselves and King Metaphysicus. 
This was nothing less than a di- 
vision of the whole kingdom of 
Universus into its two parts, of 
which Metaphysicus and his queen 
were still to retain their authority 
over the one called Invisibilis; 
while as to the remaining part called 
Terra Visibilis, the Republic claimed 
to exercise supreme rule and autho- 
rity over it. Ifthis demand of theirs 
were conceded the Republicans pro- 
fessed themselves willing to leave 
Metaphysicus and his queen in full 
and undisturbed possession of their 
remaining dominions, while they 
themselves desired in return an 
equal immunity from the least in- 
terference on the part of Metaphy- 
sicus or Theologia. Of course such a 
proposal as this could not have the 
remotest chance of success, and 
even if Metaphysicus himself had 
felt inclined to give way to the de- 
mands of Scientia, yet the more 
determined nature of Theologia 
would never have consented to the 
surrender. But so sanguine were 
some of the leaders of the Republic 
of the ultimate success of their ne- 
gotiation, that they had already 
drawn up a plan according to which 
the government of Terra Visibilis 
was to be entirely reorganised after 
their own laws, adhering of course 
to the Republican form they had 
already adopted ; the armies of The- 
ologia were to be disbanded, with 
the exception of those soldiers who 
were willing to be re-enlisted on 
the side of Scientia, and finally the 
seat of government was to be trans- 
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ferred from the dull hazy site of 
Mens Humana, to the purer and 
healthier air which they affirmed 
the inhabitants of Sensis Humani 
enjoyed. ‘ 
The feelings with which this 
daring proposal, when formally 
made, was received at the court 
of Metaphysicus, may be more 
readily imagined than described. 
The king himself received the pro- 
posal with a mixture of indignation 
and ridicule. To the anger of the 
queen was superadded a feeling of 
regret at the leniency with which 
she had latterly treated the unscru- 
pulous and ungrateful Republic. 
The soldiers, too, gave vent to their 
feelings in their own manner, by 
vehemently clashing their weapons 
and demanding to be led once more 
against their old enemies. In short, 
as might have been expected, too 
many conflicting interests were con- 
cerned in the proposal to enable it 
to be received with other feelings 
than those of anger and contempt. 
Indeed, it was whispered that some 
of the leading men of the Republic 
were themselves dissatisfied with 
the terms of the proposal, which 
their more forward companions had 
agreed on; advocating, as was said, 
a joint government between Meta- 
physicus and the Republic (with, 
however, the present power of the 
former considerably curtailed), ra- 
ther than an entire separation of 
territory, and the exclusive domi- 
nion in either of its own ruling 
power. But however that might 
be, the court of Metaphysicus 
agreed that as the proposal had 
been formally and authoritatively 
made, it had to be met in some way 
or other. It was then determined 
to give a full and, if possible, impar- 
tial consideration to the reasons set 
forward by the Republic in defence 
of its claim. These reasons, which 


had already been made public, were 
as follows : 


1. The part of the kingdom of Universus 
called Terra Visibilis, and which includes 
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the subdivisions of Terra Ipsa and Terra 
Siderum, belongs to Scientia from the very 
nature of the case, and for the same reason 
the part called Terra Invisibilis is the sole 
property of Metaphysicus and Theologia. 

2. The government of the aforesaid Meta- 
physicus and his queen over Terra Visibilis, 
having long been conducted on arbitrary 
and tyrannical principles, has become most 
prejudicial to the well-being of its inhabi- 
tants, and a well-grounded source of dis- 
satisfaction to the rulers of Scientia. 

3. The taxes levied in times past, and, in 
a somewhat lesser degree, those which are 
still imposed by Metaphysicus and his queen 
for the support and maintenance of their 
State and army, were and are outrageously 
high, and entirely beyond the power of the 
greater part of the inhabitants to pay. This 
remark seems to us to apply especially to a 
certain tax called Faith or Belief, which is 
exacted with such cruel rigour by the army 
of Theologia. 

4. The government of Metaphysicus and 
Theologia, for their own especial advantage, 
supply their subjects with certain provisions, 
which are produced in great quantity in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Mens Humana; 
which productions, we, the representatives 
of Scientia, cannot but regard as most bane- 
ful and pernicious ; not serving at all tothe 
true nourishment of such as subsist on them, 
but rather filling them up with a kind of 
windy complacent conceit in their own wis- 
dom. Among these noxious productions, 
we may instance especially those called ab- 
stractions, intuitions, @ priori reasoning, 
and subjective method. 

5. The government of Metaphysicus and 
his queen is accustomed, through its autho- 
rised teachers, to delude its people and keep 
them in due subjection, by certain pretended 
objects of reverence and worship ; the same 
having no reality in fact, but existing merely 
in the imaginations of Metapbysicus and 
his subjects. 

6. The kingdom of Metaphysicus has not 
advanced with time, and is therefore utterly 
opposed to all progress; indeed, it may 
be safely affirmed that the very stage in 
which it now is, it had already attained 
on its first starting into existence centuries 
ago. 

7. Even allowing, for argument’s sake, 
that the government of Metaphysicus and 
Theologia has been useful in its day, and 
has ruled its subjects according to its light, 
yet it is now no less certain, that it is be- 
come weak and decrepid by age ; and hence 
unfitted for the arduous duties which it is 
called upon to exercise. 


Such were the reasons put for- 
ward by the Republic of Scientia 
as the ground of their claim for the 
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partition of the ancient kingdom of 
Universus, as well as for their de- 
mand to rule over the part of it 
called Terra Visibilis. These reasons, 
it would appear, were mainly drawn 
up by a nobleman called Count 
Positivus, who was one of the ruling 
spirits of Scientia at this time. This 
Count Positivus had begun life by 
enrolling himself as a volunteer in 
the army of the Republic, and after 
some years of active service in that 
capacity was gradually promoted, 
until he attained finally the rank 
of commander-in-chief. Under his 
leadership, the army of Scientia was 
said to have acquired a military or- 
ganisation which it had not hitherto 
attained. He was also said to have 
invented a new marching order for 
his troops, which he divided into 
seven main divisions, assigning to 
each division its proper place ; and 
this order he never allowed under 
any circumstances to be disturbed. 
In accordance with the reform 
which he thus introduced into the 
army, he drew up a code of laws, 
partly military and partly civil, 
which he vehemently urged the 
Republic to adopt. To this the lead- 
ing men of Scientia had, after some 
discussion, consented. The power 
of Positivus was therefore very 
great among his fellow-subjects, 
some of whom, it was said, would 
very willingly have made him Dicta- 
tor and Protector-General of the 
Republic, especially as his own 
wishes were well known to point in 
a similar direction. But this might 
have beenan exaggeration, for itis not 
to be supposed that such a power as 
Scientia, which had always gloried 
in its republican principles, would 
have readily consented to set over 
it an absolute ruler, even though he 
were of such high rank and con- 
sideration as Count Positivus. The 
opinions of this renowned soldier 
and statesman, with regard to the 
point at issue between Metaphysi- 
cus and Scientia, are sufficiently 
indicated in the reasons which we 
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have just given, and of which, as 
we have said, Positivus was to a 
great extent the author. This re- 
mark however is especially true of 
the seventh or concluding article, 
which fairly represents a favourite 
opinion of Positivus, viz. that Meta- 
physicus and Theologia, or in the 
order he was accustomed to name 
them, Theologia and Metaphysicus, 
had hitherto had an undoubted right 
toreign over therealms of Universus; 
butnow thata new orderofthings was 
about to be inaugurated by himself 
and his followers, this right existed 
no longer, but was transferred, by the 
reason and necessity of the case, to 
the rulers of Scientia. Unluckily 
for the lasting fame of Positivus, ho 
some few years after the publication 
of his great legal work, took a step 
which in a great measure served to 
undo the influence he had already 
acquired in Scientia. This step was 
indeed nothing less than a tacit re- 
cantation of most of the principles 
he had hitherto maintained. From 
the position he had always assumed 
with regard to Metaphysicus and 
his queen, he had naturally become 
the object of great dislike and sus- 
picion to these potentates, and this 
dislike he had always been supposed 
to return with interest. What was 
then the surprise and consternation 
of his friends when they heard that 
he had eloped, and effected a clan- 
destine marriage, with one of the 
younger daughters of Theologia! 
The report was unhappily too true, 
and the scandal it occasioned in 
the Republic has not ceased even to 
this time. Its effect was to cause 
a complete estrangement between 
Positivus and some of his fastest 
friends, one of whom endeavoured 
to account for the event by sug- 
gesting that he could not have been 
in his senses at the time. However 
that might be, the marriage was 
undoubtedly completed, and in due 
time it resulted in the birth of a 
daughter, who was said to be of a 
delicate constitution, and who was 
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called after her parents, Theologia 
Positiva. Nor did the apostasy of 
Count Positivus from his early 
principles cease here, for after re- 
siding for the greater part of his 
life in the Republic of Scientia, he, 
shortly efter his ill-omened mar- 
riage, actually went to live in the 
dominions of Metaphysicus, where 
he died. 

We have described this celebrated 
man at some length because he was 
a renowned character in those times, 
and because it was mainly through 
his agency that the Republic of 
Scientia had determined to make 
those overtures of which we have 
spoken. 

To resume our narrative, we have 
already described the feelings with 
which the proposals of the Republic 
were received at the court of Meta- 
physicus. Some of the younger sol- 
diers were loud in their demands to 
be led once more against their an- 
cient foes. But the older and more 
experienced were too wary to com- 
mit themselves to such rash mea- 
sures. They knew that the power 
of the Republic was now scarce in- 
ferior to their own, so that it was 
dangerous to take the field against 
them. They remembered, moreover, 
that in recent conflicts, the result 
had been most uncertain; the op- 
posing forces meeting each other, 
and after a great display of hosti- 
lities, which, however, consisted 
mainly of shouting and calling each 
other names, each drew off its forces 
without the loss of a single man. 
Consequently, at least for the pre- 
sent, they resolved to turn their 
attention to the answering of the 
proposals submitted to them. This 
task was fitly entrusted to a family 
of great men called the Philosophi. 
Now members of this family were 
not uncommon both in the court of 
Metaphysicus and in the Republic. 
They were, however, all descended 
from the same ancestors, and no 
matter where they exercised their 
profession (they were mostly brought 


up to be lawyers), they had in com- 
mon certain family features, and a 
particular manner of conducting 
their business that could hardly be 
mistaken. Among the first was a 
wonderful power of vision. Objects 
which to ordinary eyes were in- 
visible, their merest glance could 
readily detect. This power was 
said to belong in an especial degree 
to those who lived in the realms of 
Metaphysicus, and as the atmo- 
sphere of these realms was reputed 
to be somewhat hazy, this might 
have happened according to the 
well-known law that objects at some 
distance appear larger when seen 
through a fog. They had, more- 
over, great skill in discovering 
points of likeness when different 
things were submitted to their at-‘ 
tention. No objects it was said 
could be so diverse in appearance 
that some Philosophus could not 
trace in them some particular of re- 
semblance, though it might be only 
as big as a needle’s point. These 
points of resemblance, when once 
established by the concurrent testi- 
mony of one or more, they were ac- 
customed to call laws. . Of these 
they had of every sort a great 
number. Now, although there had 
always existed great enmity be- 
tween the adherents of Metaphy- 
sicus and the leaders of the Republic, 
this feeling seems to have extended 
itself in a less degree to the Philo- 
sophi than to any other class of 
persons. Indeed, it was not an un- 
common thing for the Philosophi of 
Metaphysicus to go down and pay 
a visit to those of the Republic, the 
latter in their turn taking care to 
return the call. Moreover, certain 
of those who followed Metaphysicus 
were reported to be in some degree 
favourable to the claims advanced 
by the Republic; and on the other 
hand there were a few in the Re- 
public, even among the followers of 
Positivus (who himself also be- 
longed to the same family), who 
were not at all averse to the recog- 
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nition of some at least of the claims 
of Metaphysicus. Hence, certain 
sanguine persons were wont to hope 
that some time or other a compro- 
mise might be effected, and a re- 
conciliation brought about between 
Metaphysicus and the Republic, 
through the intervention of this 
powerful family ; one of these per- 
sons, for example, who was himself 
a well-known partisan of Positivus, 
and a leading man in the Republic, 
had lately written a history of the 
Philosophi, in which appeared this 
sentence : ‘ The problem of our age 
is how to change this conflict (i.e. 
between Metaphysicus and the Re- 
public) into a concourse. . . . This 
problem may be solved by the 
transformation of Science into Phi- 
losophy, and by the transformation 
of Philosophy into Religion.’ (It 
will be observed that this man 
names Religio instead of queen 
Theologia. He preferred, as did 
also many others, the mother to the 
daughter.) But at present things 
were not in a condition to allow the 
Philosophi to act as peaceful medi- 
ators between the rival powers. 

Metaphysicus, then, as we have 
stated, submitted the scheme of the 
Republic, together with the reasons 
on which it was based, to the Phi- 
losophi dwelling at his court, se- 
lecting, however, those members of 
the family who were known to be 
most favourable to the Republic, 
and who were likely, therefore, to 
gain the confidence of its rulers. 
Metaphysicus did not indeed effect 
this without great opposition from 
the more zealous of his adherents, 
among whom the loudest in ex- 
pressing their indignation were the 
soldiers of Theologia. 

The Philosophi selected for the 
purpose, having had laid ‘before 
them the proposals of the Republic, 
immediately set to work upon them, 
and after a long and anxious con- 
sideration of the scheme, and the 
reasons by which it was sought to 
be defended, they drew up an ela- 
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borate reply, which, with the sanc- 
tion of Metaphysicus, was, after 
some delay, submitted to the Re- 
public. 

This reply ran to too great a 
length to permit us to quote it as a 
whole. We must content ourselves 
with giving a résumé of the main 
points dwelt upon in the answer to 
each separate reason. 

I. As to the first Article, affirm- 
ing the right of Scientia to rule 
over the whole of Terra Visibilis, 
from the nature of the case, they 
said that it was a simple petitio 
principii, for that, professing to lay 
claim to it, and so acknowledging 
it was not theirs, they affirmed in 
the same breath that it belonged to 
them. Moreover, they, the Philo- 
sophi, could not see the drift and 
meaning of the reason assigned for 
their pretended ownership, to wit, 
‘the nature of the case.’ Did this 
mean that there had always existed 
an intention or purpose to assign 
Terra Visibilis-to them? if so, on 
whose part? or whence derived ? 
and how came the rulers of Scien- 
tia to ascertain the fact? In short, 
they, the Philosophi, could not but 
think that this reason laboured un- 
der the mist and darkness which 
were supposed to belong exclusively 
to the benighted subjects of Meta- 
physicus. Had those who drew up 
the article been previously regaling 
themselves with that noxious pro- 
duction @ priori reasoning, which 
they found so much fault with in 
Article IV.? On the whole, the Phi- 
losophi wondered much that such a 
reason could be thought worth any- 
thing by the enlightened inhabitants 
of Scientia. However, they were 
willing to receive, if possible, more 
arguments on this obscure point. 

As to Art. II., they could not 
but admit that there was consider- 
able truth in the allegation therein 
contained, for that in time past the 
government of Metaphysicus, owing 
it was feared, to the fact that the 
queen was apt sometimes to take 
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the reins of government into her 
own hands, much oppression had 
taken place of the founders of the 
Republic. This even Metaphysicus 
himself now admitted to be wrong. 
As, however, Theologia no longer 
possessed the influence in the coun- 
sels of the government which she 
once maintained, it might be hoped 
that no oppression would take place 
for the future. At the same time, 
they did not conceive that the con- 
duct of Metaphysicus in time past, 
especially as such conduct had been 
confessedly amended, afforded a just 
and sufficient reason for this claim 
of Scientia to the half of his king- 
dom. 

On Art. III., they remarked that 
it was the undoubted prerogative 
of every State to levy the taxes ne- 
cessary to its wellbeing on its sub- 
jects, without any interference from 
neighbouring powers. That a court 
such as that of Metaphysicus was of 
course a more expensive establish- 
ment than the simple mode of go- 


vernment adopted by the Republic. 
That, so far as they could learn by 
inquiry, there existed no indispo- 
sition on the part of the loyal sub- 
jects of Metaphysicus to render the 
required amount of Belief or of 
any other tax lawfully imposed on 


them. And if the tax called Belief 
was especially objected against, 
they (the rulers of Scientia) might 
remember that they levied a tax of 
the same kind-on their own sub- 
jects, and, in proportion to the objects 
for which it was levied, of a far more 
extortionate character than that 
which it was said oppressed the 
subjects of Metaphysicus. 

To Art. IV. it was replied that 
every countryhad its own natural pro- 
ductions, differing according to soil, 
climate, the wants of the people, &c. 
—with these it was necessary that 
its inhabitants should be supplied. 
They did not wish to deny that their 
general diet was of a lighter de- 
scription than that which the in- 
habitants of Scientia seemed to 
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prefer. But, then, it suited the 
people, and it had the advantage of 
being more easily digested; while, 
as to its nutritive qualities, it was 
affirmed that those who had lived 
upon it for some time, if put upon 
the comparatively coarse heavy food 
on which the people of Scientia 
subsisted, they directly felt the worst 
possible effects to proceed from it, 
for that it produced pains, cramps, 
dimness of vision, and a general 
lowering of the system. They, the 
Philosophi, could not help thinking 
that it might be better for the in- 
habitants of the two countries, if 
each mixed a little of the produc- 
tions of its neighbour with its own. 
Something of this kind had been 
attempted by those Philosophi who 
best knew the wants of both coun- 
tries, but the system had not as yet 
become general. As to the asser- 
tion that the articles of diet used by 
the people of Metaphysicus were 
more productive of conceit (which 
it seems was a kind of disease) than 
that used by the Republicans, they 
thought it very doubtful; indeed, 
they could not but observe that 
‘experientia’—which formed the 
staple article of food among the 
Republicans, and which their coun- 
try, and especially the district round 
Sensis Humani, produced in such 
abundance —often brought about 
conceit of the worst sort ; while, as 
to ‘phenomena’ and ‘ objective me- 
thod,’ the other main articles of food 
used by the Republicans, it was 
affirmed they were not far behind 
‘experientia’ in the same respect. 
In order, however, to set this great 
question of the relative merits of 
the food of the Metaphysici and the 
Republicans completely at rest, it 
was proposed to send a sample of 
each article used in either country 
to a well-known chemical analyst, 
who would ascertain the elements 
of which each was composed, as it 
was more than suspected that par- 
ticular articles of diet, supposed 
to be confined to one of the two 
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nations, were regularly used by its 
neighbour under a different name. 
As soon as this investigation was 
completed, they, the Philosophi, 
meant to publish the results. 

As to Art. V.—It was usual, they 
said, for each government to secure 
the obedience of its subjects by 
those means which seemed best 
fitted to itself for attaining that 
object. They had, it is true, certain 
entities to whom they conceived 
worship and reverence were cer- 
tainly due; but as to such objects 
of worship having no foundation, 
they maintained that they had at 
least as much foundation as those 
mysterious powers which they, the 
Republicans, worshipped. If, e.g. 
the Metaphysici worshipped Deus, 
the Great Spirit, who they main- 
tained was the Creator or Founder 
of the kingdom of Universus, at 
least they had as much reason for 
this as the Republicans could have 
for their admitted reverence for the 
goddess Natura. If again they be- 
lieved in an unseen minister of 
Deus, by name Providentia, they 
had precisely the same reasons for 
this belief as their rivals ;had for 
the existence of their mysterious 
ordo rerum, or their unseen forces, 
as e.g. Inertia, &c. And while both 
the people of Metaphysicus and the 
inhabitants of Scientia fittingly re- 
cognised that Universus had its 
laws, it appeared at least as justifi- 
able to refer the origin of these to 
Mens or Ratio (other names of 
Deus) as to Necessitas (a blind 
goddess of the Republicans). More- 
over, the assumption of the exist- 
ence of these powers, forces, &c., 
were admitted by the rulers of 
Scientia themselves to be needful, 
in order to explain the most elemen- 
tary parts of their teaching. Until, 
then, the Republicans could dis- 
pense with all these deities, which 
they reverenced—deities which were 
in reality just as unknown to them 
as their gods were to the Metaphy- 
sici—it seemed idle to make this 
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a reason for asking Metaphysicus 
to abdicate in their favour the 
sovereignty he had so long held. 
If, lastly, the report was true— 
which indeed they, the Philosophi, 
much doubted—that the leading 
people of Scientia wished to make 
the subjects of Metaphysicus wor- 
ship only the gods which they 
themselves worshipped, and call 
them only by the titles which they 
themselves employed, they could not 
but think this as unjust and tyran- 
nical a proceeding as any of those 
which they had accused Metaphy- 
sicus and his queen of having, in 
former days, practised against the 
founders of the Republic. 

In reply to Art. VI. the Philosophi 
begun by stating that the term 
‘progress’ was a mere relative term, 
for that which meant progress to a 
man of Scientia might not have the 
same meaning to a subject of Meta- 
physicus, and vice versd. However, 
they were prepared to grant that 
Scientia, in the contributions it had 
made to general knowledge, had 
greatly excelled the kingdom of 
Metaphysicus. This was indeed a 
thing worthy of all praise. But 
they must remember the advantages 
which Scientia had over her rivals, 
and these in a great measure due 
to the exertions of Metaphysicus 
himself—as Count Positivus had 
justly allowed. When Metaphysicus 
was young there were no schools, 
and so his education and training 
had necessarily been imperfect. If 
Metaphysicus had only had the 
training which was now so com- 
mon, it could scarcely be supposed 
that he would have cherished the 
strange opinions and illogical me- 
thods for which, in different parts 
of his life, he had unhappily become 
so well known. At the same time, 
no one could. deny that he had ex- 
hibited improvement, especially in 
late years. He had obtained two 
celebrated teachers from Scientia, 
named Logicus and Psychologicus, 
and under their teaching he had 
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attained to a clearer knowledge, 
and a more intelligent appreciation 
of the real bounds, wealth, and re- 
sources of his kingdom; especially 
had this been the case with his 
capital, Mens Humana, which had 
undergone a complete survey under 
the direction of Psychologicus, the 
result being to modify considerably 
the opinions entertained of its ori- 
gin and proper limits. For whereas 
men had formerly thought that this 
city had existed from time imme- 
morial, and had come into existence 
in the complete form in which they 
saw it at present, it was discovered 
that this was by no means the 
case, for there still remained traces 
which proved that Mens Humana 
had once been a humble town, of 
very small proportions, and had 
only gradually attained its present 
greatness and splendour; moreover, 
it had always been thought by 
Metaphysicus that the original 


builder of his capital was one called 
Intuitio, who had been employed 


by Psyche; whereas, a strict ex- 
amination into ancient archives, 
and the former state of the city at 
various times, had revealed the fact 
that its builder was one Associatio. 
In short, in the investigation which 
took place, many unexpected facts, 
both interesting and important, 
were said to have been discovered. 
It was resolved, in accordance with 
the advice of Psychologicus, to re- 
model Mens Humana, especially by 
altering the direction of some of 
the principal streets, and doing 
away with the sharp turnings and 
awkward corners by which they were 
once characterised. Now they, the 
Philosophi, could not help thinking 
that all this was a mark of pro- 
gress, and was sufficient to prove 
that Metaphysicus was not so averse 
to reformation and improvement as 
had been thought. Besides which, 
it was well known that Metaphysi- 
cus was not so subservient to the 
will of his wife as he had once been. 
Altogether, it seemed to them that 
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the allegation contained in Art. VL., 
although it had been true at one 
time, was true no longer, and could 
not therefore be entertained as an 
argument for acceding to the pro- 
posal of Scientia. 

VII. To the last Article, they said 
that it unhappily was too true Meta- 
physicus was an old man. They 
might say that he was already an 
old man when Scientia first came 
into existence. But the Republic 
should remember what a wondrous 
change in his own constitution, as 
well as in that of his kingdom, had 
been effected by the improvements 
he had recently adopted, no less 
than by his relinquishment of some 
hurtful habits—such as that of in- 
dulging in violent passions, undue 
submission to his wife and her re- 
lations, and the like —the conse- 
quence of these changes being, ac- 
cording to his own medical atten- 
dants, to give him a new lease of 
life. Indeed, it was the opinion of 
more than one who were best ac- 
quainted with the innate vitality 
of his constitution, that he was 
destined to live continually. But 
however that might happen, they 
could not agree that because he had 
reigned a long time, he must reign 
no longer, for the power which had 
originally placed him on the throne 
—the goodwill of his subjects—now 
served to keep him there; and no 
proof had been as yet submitted to 
them of any great diminution in 
the feelings of loyalty, love, and 
veneration by which the majority of 
his subjects had in past days been 
confessedly animated towards Meta- 
physicus. On the contrary, so 
assured did they feel of the hold 
which he possessed in the affections 
of his people, that were he to con- 
sent to the proposals of the Re- 
public, and resign all control over 
Terra Visibilis, they would venture 
to prophesy that many days would 
not elapse before he would be again 
reinstated, and that by an over- 
flowing majority, in his old place 
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and authority. Moreover, it was 
affirmed that Metaphysicus had a 
very large following, even in Scientia 
itself, and that, too, among several 
families of distinction, of whom, be- 
sides the Philosophi already named, 
were the Mathematici, Physici, and 
others; indeed there existed grounds 
for believing that Metaphysical 
affinities were rife in most of the 
principal families of the Republic. 
For the foregoing reasons, the 
Philosophi, in behalf of Metaphy- 
sicus, expressed their unanimous 
conclusion that no sufficient grounds 
had been shown by Scientia why 
its demands should be conceded— 
at least to the extent proposed. 
They would not, however, under- 
take to say that some compromise 
might not be effected which would 
place the existing relations between 
Metaphysicus and the Republic on 
a more stable footing. They were, 
however, fully convinced that the 
scheme, as it stood at present, 
would, so far from establishing those 
relations on a permanently peaceful 


basis, eventually terminate in adding 
to the complications already exist- 
ing, and produce unrest and dis- 


satisfaction, not only among the 
subjects of Metaphysicus, but even 
among the inhabitants of Scientia 
itself. 

It may be imagined that such a 
calm and moderate reply to the im- 
perious and somewhat extravagant 
demands of the Republic was re- 
ceived with small satisfaction by the 
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more zealous partisans of Meta- 
physicus and his queen. Great, 
indeed, was the anger manifested 
both in the court of the monarch 
and in the camp of Theologia. 
Many scrupled not to assert that 
the cause of Metaphysicus had been 
wilfully and wantonly betrayed by 
his advisers, whom they stigmatised 
as traitors. The soldiers of Theo- 
logia were especially aggrieved by 
theadmissions of the former errors of 
Metaphysicus which the Philosophi 
had made. They also murmured 
against the obsequious tone, as they 
called it, of the whole reply; in 
short, there was hardly one par- 
ticular, either in manner or matter, 
which they did not endeavour to 
hold up to popular execration. But 
the more thoughtful, both among the 
Metaphysici and the Republicans, 
were unfeignedly glad to see that 
such an important matter had been 
carried to a conclusion in so peace- 
fula manner, It augured, as they 
thought, the advent of a period 
when the disputes between these 
rival powers were destined to receive 
a satisfactory and equitable adjust- 
ment—when the boundary lines 
which separated the dominions of 
Metaphysicus from the territory of 
the Republic would be marked out 
as clearly as ihe natuye of the country 
permitted; and when, instead of 
discord and war, peace and harmony 
might prevail between the once 
bitter enemies, Metaphysicus and 
Scientia. 





